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T. is the ſaying of a great Polititian, That to 
contrive for the Publict, and to promote 
the Cemmon Gaod, ought not only to be their 

A care to whom the Adminiſtration of Affairs 

is committed, but all private Perſons ſnould bend 

their ſtudy the ſame way z and whoever has re. 
ceived any Lights, either from Nature, Edu- 
cation , Obſervation or Experience, is bound to 
produce them for the Service of his Countrey. 

As if any. one hath employed his time and 

thoughts, in conſidering Trades, and the common 

buſineſs of the Inhabitants of a Kingdom, &s. 

If he, Hay, have gained any Knowledge, either by 

Study, Obſervation, Inquiry, or Practice, he ſhould 

offer it to the World; ſince thereby at leaſt he 

may furniſh Materials, and give ſome Hints for 
other Heads to work upon, and improve for the 

Nations Profit, whereof he is a Member in the 


© Common-wealth: Which is a ſufficieat Argument 


to irritate any one that hath an opportunity, and 
fit Accomodations, to promulgate ſo generouſly: 
uſeful,” and neceſſary a Deſign, or Project, as is 
this preſent -Undertaking, :viz. an Experimental 
Hiſtory ;, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew. © That Inge- 
nious and-Pious:-Philoſopher, Mr. Got, very ear- 
neſtly wiſheth for ſuch an Hiſtory of Artificial Ex- 
periments 3, which together (ſaith he) with the Hi- 
ſtory of Extraordinary Natural Phenomenon, are 
4 very great Deſiderat a, and would be of very much 
Uſe and Improvement. : I remember alſo that great 
Phlioſopher, the Illuſtrious and Renowned Y3/counp* 
de. Albans, ſomewhere: in his Advancement op: 
E A2 Tearn. 
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* PU ming „ affirms, That it 4+] Deficiency 72 Nat + 
I "Hiſtory „That the -Co-operation of Mite 
Nature in particulars, hath not been ovjerved., And 
iy in thoſe Calleftions; which are made in A Sricul- 
ure, and other Manual (er Handicraft ) Ar ts, 
E is commonly a n:21ett and rejettion of Experi- 
ments, familiar and a 10 gar, ro b Jet the interpre- 
N es of Nate, ( Sa ee Heneſit) do 4 
h, af not mor condige; than Experiments of 7 
oh fi quali). This Iuſtrious Perſan complains 
12 of the want eck an Inventory, of What in aly 
Subject by Natwre and Ait is cer taialy, and may 
N 15 undqubtedly wrought: oF: believe (faith the 
1ngenions Mr. Sa, och Hs For M bath had many 
of bis mind, both, in fer mer, and the." preſent Age. 
And that ing enious Naturaliſt: Mr. ah, faith, He 
rs ſorry to ſee lo Litle account mare ef 7e Experi- 
mental Philoſophy. 

That profound Philoſopher; the truly Honour- 
ble Eſq, Boyle faith, That Experimental Philoſophy 
conduceth tc the Tmpr cVing of Aan“ Duden ſtanding 
and ts the increaſgag of A 2 Peu er. 

The two advantages which a rea} atcqualntance 

with Nature ( which cannut be obtained Y brings 

jo our Minds, arc, 1%, Inſtructing our Under- 

andings , and gratifying our Curioſities ;" and 
next by exciting and,cheriſhing our Devotion: | 

Ariſtotle teacheth, and was taught himſelf, that 
all Men are deſirous of-- Knowledge. i There might 
be many Inſtances given of the prevalence of the 

leaſure that ariſes from the attainfuent of Know- 
edge: For as the Underſtanding is the higheſt 
Faculty in Man, Id its Pleaſures are the higheſt he. - 
can naturally receiye. Aud therefore (ſaith the 
Honguradle FE Ef; 80.90 1 <annot. much wonder that 
the famous Archimedes lighting in a Bath upon an 
xpedicnt to reſolve. a perplexing difficulty in Natural 
| Ph lloſophy, ſhould foroet. be was naked, es run . 
3 1 255 found | it, I have TN *. 
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encreaſe his Knowledge. | an 
We dayly ee alſa that C miſit hazard their 
Lives, on Mineral Fxgeriments in Furnaces; where 
tho? the Fires are nat ſo very fierce, as thoſe Pliny 
went to conſider; yet the Fumes do ſpmetimes 
prove as fatal. There are alſo many Anatemiſts 
that dote upon Anatomy, add making Experiments 
thercin, tho they Condciſe with dead and ſtink- 
ing CarkaTes (that are not only hiddecus Objects 
in themſclves, but made more ghaſtly by putting 
us in mind that our ſelves muſt be ſuch) which one 
would think ſhould make it a very melancholly, 
aud hated employment. . 
That great Phileſopher Pyehagoras (of the Iſle 
of Szmos ) had ſuch a, deſire after NMiomledge; that 
he travelled into Fgyt, and to Babylon, only to 
improve his Knowledge : It is reported in Hiſtory. 
of this fag ous Ancient, That he having found out 
the 47 Prop. of the 1ſt. Iib. of Euclid. - was 10 ex- 


near that he loſt his Life, by endcavouring to 


tream joyful of this diſcovery, ( whereby he; had: 


improved his Knowledge) that out of gratitude, 


down gogs a Hundted Oxen to be ſacriſiced to the 


Muſes. La | 1 * 
The famous Des Cartes ſaith, That the Pleaſures. 
of the Senſe are no ways comparable to thoſe which the. 
Mind enjoys by Knowledge and Philoſophy; - 
Having thus ſhew'd the Reader, that ſome Emi-. 
nent Men are deſirous of an Experimental Hiſtory: 
And alſo how very inquiſitive ſome are after Kow-; 


dhe P/RO'LE G OM ENORS 7 Te 
! -Likewiſe the Elder Fliny could not be deterred” 
by the deſtructive Flames of Yeſuvins, from ſatiſ- 
fring his Curioſity, by endcavouring to pry into 
the cauſe of it, aud therevpoa approached ſo 


** 


ledge, I ſhall proceed to ſhew the uſefulneſs of, 


ſuch a Hiſtory in ſome few: particulars: And 
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be PROLEGOMENON. 
Natural Phileſophy, but that of Experiments and 
Obſervations: For by Natural Philoſophy, or Phyſic is, 
we do mean nothing elſe (I think) but the know- 
Jedge of the Properties, and Affections of Natural 
Bodies; And this cannot be obtained ( faith the In- 
genious Eiq; Mollineuæ) any other way, than by Ex- 
periment, and Obſervation : Can any Man ( faith 
he) Diſpute me into the Knowledge of the Magnet's 
Attraction, Direction, and Variation; or of the 
Phenomena of the Mercurial Baroſcope, nithout 
Tryal and Experiment? Can any Argument prove 
that 4 little Sulphur, Nitre, and Charcoal ſhould 
produce ſo ſtrange and ſtrong an Exploſion as Gun- 
powder, before they-are attually put together and try- 
ed? Meu might have. Diſputed to all Eternity, before 
their Gibberiſk could diſcover the Uſe of that ordinary, 
deſpicable Subſtance, Iron Ore: To which, for ought: 
T ſee, ( a moſt Ingeniousm Author has obſerved ) 
we are beholding for all she Politure and Plenty, all 
he Learning, State, and Magnificexce of the World, 
beyond the þ Rudeneſs, Wants, aud Inorance of the 
Ancient, Savage Americans; whoſe Natural Endow- 
ments and Proviſions. equal thoſe of the moſt Polite 
Nations, but they wanted the Advantagions Uſes of 
thu .contemptible Mineral. So that he, who firſt dif. 
coveredthe Uſe of this one poor Mine, or Tubal Cain, 
who firſt taught the way of working in Iron, may be 
deſervedly celebrated as the Father of Arts, and 
Author of moſt of the Conveniencies of Humane' 
Life. - 5 ed; OE ae 3 5 : 
| A Compleat Experimertal, and Obſervatical 
Hiſtory, will be of great uſe to Anticipate the loſs 
of many rare and uſeful Experiments , Inventions, 
and Arts, of which we ſhall give ſome few Inſtan- 
ces: If any Invention, or Uſeful Experiment, be 
engroſſed by one Man, it may ſo happen, that A 
it may cauſe much hurt to Mankind: As for In- 
Nance, if any certain Remedy for an Epidemic al 
Diſeaſe, wers ſuffered to be Monopolized by one 
Man, there would be great Swarms ſwept away, 
1 N CET Which 
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The PROLEGOMENOMN 
which might otherwiſe have been ſaved, had it 
been known to more. We ſhall Inſtance in that of 
the Sweating, Sickneſs, in the 1ſt Her. 7. The 
Medicine for it was almoſt infallible ; but before 
that conld be generally Publiſhed, it bad, almoſt 
diſpeopled whole Towns. If the ſame Diſeaſe 
ſhould have returned, it might have been again 
as deſtructive, had not the Lord Bacow taken 
care to ſet down the particular Courſe of Phyſick 
for it, in his Hiſtory of Hen. the 7th, and ſo put 
it beyond the poſſibility of any Private Man's in- 
vading it. This (faith the Reverend Biſhop of 
Roc heſter) ought to be imitated in all Soveraign 
Cures of the like nature; and we do deſign to 
perform it (God; willing) if we continue our 


Hiſtory of Experiments : By which means, all ſuch 


dreadful Caſualties will be prevent. 
And then, as to Arts and Inventions, it is a ge- 
neral Tradition, That, we have loſt ſeveral; for 
inſtance, Firſt, That Famous Invention (of Archime- 
des) the perpetual Motion: Secondly, perpetual Lamps, 
Thirdly, Making of Glaſs Maleable; Fourthly, Ma- 
king of Stones for Building, fuſible, ſo that they- 
may be caſt into any Form; Fifthly, The Art of 


Turning Statues ; Sixthly, Making of Incombuſtible 


Clothof Lapis Amiantus; Seventhly, The Art of 


Dying of the Tyrian Purple; Eighthly, The ma- 


ing of Moſaicl- Nor; Ninthly, Painting of Glaſs. 
according to the Method of the Ancients ;. and 


many more, which you may find mentioned in Pan- 
cirollus, and his Learned Commentator, Salmuth. 
A. Catalogue of which, if it, were made Publick, 
it might prove very uſeful, to excite ſome Inge- 
nious Wits, in this inquiſitive, Age to retrive them 
again; for ſince ſuch things have been actually 
done by Men, it's not impoſſible to be done again; 
and therefore, Iſee no reaſon to doubt, that it 
may be diſcoyered a new. Some of theſe fore- 
cited things, have been in ſome meaſure, re-in- 


vented (if we may 3 but before I con- 
"IR, CS ; 7 


clude, 


1 


| 


. 
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the Second, the Reverend Biſhop Sprar, in the 


years, but at preſent, I cannot remember neither 


London Merchant, whom I heard ſay, he had ſeen 


Opportunity, we may hereafter, in ſome of our 
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Clude, this particular, I ſhall here add, for the Sa- 
tis faction of ſome that are curious and inquiſi- 
tive after Ingenious and Uſeful. Diſcoveries; That 

hope ſome of theſe forecited Inventions are not 
loft : And, Firſt, That of a perperzal Motion is 
not, if we may Credit the Monthly Mercury for 
Octo. 1699. where we have an Accouvt, That 
Monſ. Moitre!l (a French Man) has diſcover'd a 
Aacheen, which is always in Motion, tho' no Bo- 
dy ever touches it. I ſhall not trouble the Rea- 
der with the Aercuryiſts Account of it in this 
Place, but refer him to the Mercury: And as to 


Hiſtory of the-Royal Sociery, faith, That the In- 
comparable Sir Chriſtoph. 2 has found out per- 
petual, or at leaſt, long lived Lainps. 

And as to the Third, the Honorable Eſq; Beyle, 
in his Experiments and Obſervat. Phyſice , ſaith, 
That he knew a Gentleman that had ſeen a piece 
of Glaſs which was laid upon an Anvil, and 
ogg upon Seven or Eight times without brea- 
And as to the Fifth, The Ingenious Mr. Hook, 
in his Helioſcope, mentions an Engine which he 
had invented to perform it. And as for the 
Sixth, I think that's not quite loſt neither, for f 
remember, I have ſomewhere Read of a piece 
of Incombuſtible Cloth, being burat / but not con- 
ſumed ) by which means it was cleanſed, and that 
before ſome credible and eminent Perſons of late 


the Time, Place nor Perſon; but I do kuow a 


ſuch a Piece of Cloth. _ 7 

And as to the laſt, viz. Painting of Gl, Monſ. 
Blancourt gives you the proceſs of it: And it is 
really well performed by Mr. Winches in Bread- 
ſtreet London: And it GO D grant us Life and 


enſuing Volumes, add ſuch Obſervations. and 
* 3 % : _ oi F4 * Ex- 
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Experiment, as are of uſe in this curiop 
3. An Experimental and Obſervatical | | 
may and will, very much conduce to the Increaje 
and bettering of Trades: For by this means,; Ne- 
turaliſts, or Phyſcologiſts, may have a leres B 
into Trages, and ſo by Vertue of this Knowledge 
thus procured, as well as by that which. 
have upon other accounts, they may, be, enabled 
very much to contribute to the Improvement, ef 
1 They Fe do this ſeveral ways; we 
all inſtance in ſome; viz. - +... Fe. 

Firſt, by increaſing the Number of Tide Y, 
the addition of New ones. 1 PraRices 
Secondly,By uniting theObſervations and ICES 

ollect1 
ic 


rt. 


— 


of differing Trades into one Body of C ONS. 
And 2 2 5 in ſame 
. Thirdly, By ſuggeſting Improvements in ſome 
kind or other of the particular Trades. .,.,,c 
But here ſome will object, that by thus eXpgbRe 
Expc;iments and Obſervations, we may injpre;lome 
Tradeſmen. To which we could give if Ve Fa 92 
ſwers to the contrary ; but to ac L 
we ſhall only add ſomething here, to ES 


an Experimental Philoſopher may, and,. Willa 

Be to, and an 3 of the g 0 N 22 
of Trades or Profeſſions. For tho' ſoy en il 
inconveniences may befall ſome Tradeſmen, by 
diſcloſing ſome of their Experiments, to Pratticel 
a 


Practices already in uſe. For theſe Inventigns of 
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eft )ſet many Mechanical Hands at Work, and 
Appiy Tradeſmen with new Means of getting a 
Livelyhood, and often of inriching themſelves. 
As to the Diſcipline ſubbordinated to the pure 
Mat hematic ls; this is very Evident, for thoſe ſpe- 
culative Sciences have (tho not immediately) pro- 
duced their Trades that make Quadrants, Sectors, 
Aſtrolobes, Globes, Maps, Charts, Lutes, Vials, Or- 
gans, and other Geometrical, Aſtronomical, Geo- 
graphical and Miſical Inſtruments, too many to, 
mention at this Place : Neither will we retite 
thoſe many Trades, that ſubſiſt by making ſuck 
things as Mechanitians ( proceeding upon Geo- 
metrical Propoſitions ) have been the Authors of: 
We know that whether the Excellent Galileo, was 
or was not the firſt finder oyt of Teleſcopes, yet, 
he improved them ſo much, and by his diſcoveries' 
ih the Heavens, did fo recommend their uſefulneſs 
to the Curious, that many Artificers in divers 
Parts of Europe, have thought fit to take up the 
Trade of making Proſpective Glaſſes. And ſince 
his death ſeveral others have had profitable work 
laid out for them, by newer Directions of ſome 
Ergliſh Gentlemen, deeply skilld in Dioptricks, 
and happy at Mechanical Contrivances; inſomuch, 
that now we have 4 great many Shops in London, 
that furnifn not only our own Virtuoſi, but thoſe 
of. foreign Countries. with excellent Microſcopes, 
and Teleſcopes. I know not. ( faith, the Honou- 
rable Eſq; Boyle) whether or no I ſhould add, That 
poſſibly ſeveral Experiments of mine, have not 
been hitherto unprofitable to ſeveral Tradeſmen: 
bur this we do know, that this Incomparable 
Philoſopher, who was one of the chief Glories of 
this Nation, did diſcover the uſefulneſs of the Tor- 
ricellian Experiment, in predj&ing the weather, by 
which it is become one of the moſt pleaſant In- 
ſtruments in the world; ( faith Eſq; Molineuxæ) 
he making of which is beeome no unprofitable Em- 
een to ſeveral Mechanicks. Ao There hath, 
i 6 ON I TE 1 — © 
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been a great deal of Money gained by Tradeſmen, 
both in England and elſewhere, by the diſcovery 
of the Scarlet Dye; invented in our time by Corne- 
lins Drebble, who was not bred a Dyer, nor other 
Tradeſman. And we dayly ſee the Sbops of 
Clockſiniths and Watchmakers more and more furs. 
niſhed with thoſe uſeful Inſtruments, Pendulum- 
Clocks, which were brought into Tequeſt but a 
few years ago. There is allo of late years many 
other Inventions and noble Improyements , as 
Weaving Silk-Srockings, Mortlack Tapeſtry, Earth- 
en- ware of Fulham, Speaking-Trumpets, Dipping of 
Cloth, to keep out the wet, Air-Pumps, making of 
Luteſtring, Muſical Automata, in which very agree- 
able Conſort is performed by Clockwork ; a great 
improvement in making Glaſs, Poliſhing the in. 
fide of great Iron Guns, Weighing of Ships that are 
ſunk to the bottom of the Sea, in Fiſhing (as the 
call it) for Money, loſt many years ago; alſo 
Lackering of Iron; which endures hard blows, 
F ire, Spirit of Wine, and Aqua-fortis, without 
amage. F 5 
a The ſecond Advantage, that Trades may de- 
rive from an Inquiſitive Experimental Philoſopher, 
is, That by this means the ſeveral Obſervations 
and different Practices of Trades, whoſe mana- 
gers want the Curioſity, the Skill, or Opportu- 
nity, to make a general Inſpection into Trades, 
which they would find the more difficult to do 
( faith the Honourable Eſq; Boyle) becauſe Craftſ. 
men will often be more- ſhie of one another, and 
more backward ta Ciſcloſe the Myſteries of their 
Art, to one that may make a gain of it (and 
thereby leſſen theirs) than to a Philoſopher, 
that Inquires to ſatifie his Curioſity, or enable 
himſelf to be helpful to them. And certainly, 
if ſo much of the known Hints, as may be gotten 
by the Experiments already diſpenſed among Men 
.of ſeveral Profeſſions, were known. to one Man, 
tho” otherways but of common Abilities; (as my 
| | „ . Own 
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Thus a few In 
of late years, uſefully applyed, to 
Of young and tender Plants, that way of Filtra- 

tion uſed by the Apothecaries. 
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other Trades,” and parti) by their own , Notions and, 
Malt. Of which I ſhall give an Inſtance or 


ardiners have, 
the Watering 


There is another practice among Stone-cutters, 
that Caſt or Mold things of Plaiſter of Paris, to 


tai finer 


powders than can be obtained by the. 


fineſt Searces, it's the ſame as is uſed by Painters, 
waſh colours : It's likewiſe of uſe toGlaſs-men., 
otters, Chymiſts,, Makers of Teleſcopes and, 
Microſcopes, and thoſe that Caſt Meral in Spaud; 


as likewiſe-in making of 
Trades; too many to recite here. 


* Thirdly,” It is not only by 
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of P orcellain.; and other, 


| ; acquajating Artificers, 
of, different Profeſſions, with one anothers Practi- 


ces, that the Experimental Philoſopher may, further. 
Trades; but by making, Materials imploy'd by; 
| one ſort of Craftſmen, ſerviceghle. to another. 
hat a Phileſopher, who has ſuxygy'd the Experi- 
| werts of a great number of Trades, and compa- - 
ed them together, may do this With advantage, 
ap one will cafily grant, When ey te d de ſen- 
. 255 that without any ſuch aſſiſtance” as that of a. 
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Pötter, in hom their diſtinct e 
may concenter, and who has ill to enlarge * 
Applications af them, we--may- obſcrve ſomes 
times that. Tradeſchen chem ſel can make uſe of 
one anothers Produc ions. Of which Iwill Eixe 
you two Inſtances, the one furniſhed me by. Tye 
r/:arge, the other by Aquafortis : The former of 
cheſe, 2iz, Lytharge, which is but Lead "En | 
aud 2 d Vitr ifeds It ſexves Chy 
Sugar of Lea; it; ſerves. divers om eke 
dye ur Horn er despainters in Fan er 
the drying of the Oyl Colours and Varniſhes? 
alſo. Kerb ſome Aftiſts to counterfeit Gas | 
There are other Mechaaick uſes of Lytharge, 
which I omit to avoid Prolixity, and to come. to 
our ſecond Inftance, viz. Aquafortis which is noty- |... - 
ſed only by Refiners, bue allo by Dyers, Cabinet- ps * 
makers, Gunſmiths, Goldimiths, Ivory, Tu 3 
Etchers, Chymiſts Founders in Braſs, Book? 
binders, Sc. | 
Foarthly, It is not only by makin the 8 
and Productiofis of ſome Trades ; Er viceable 


others that thrExperimental Philoſo e 


zene factor t dit Profeſſions: For 
y ſurveyinggained- des and . Arend) = 
ceived, and J belgxRtices already in uſe in oY 


rticuldr * He would improve; and th 
by taking gotlee of two things concerning itz; 

DIR the W and Wee that ble: 
miſh i it, au he d tatives 75 may be 1 go", 
it; that lie m VI in the laſt place þ e Ras | 
tional (if not "certain) Methods or T Expediefit 5 
to remedꝶ br ſuppl * the n= and eithe 
_ accompliſh; the O nn 

tions to it, as. Aras 


e e atRp 5 A 9 ets = 
with to find i a Trade he der Cfor ß 
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do dera. the Optatives ) but thoſe which a are 
wont to be complain'd of, and are not irremedi- 
able, or that are wanting to a more eaſily ob- 
tainable degree of Perfection: We will not, enu+ 
merate theſe, in particy lar Trades, but obſerve in 
general, that the chiefeſt of them ſeem to be ſuch 
as thele : 

Firſt, That A may be too much con- 
fin'd to certain Materials, ſome of which may be 
ſcarce or dear, or ill conditioned in compariſon of 
others, that the Naturaliſt, (or Experimental Phi- 

lpſopher ) might propoſe. - For there are many 
things which, he, who has Experimental Know- 
ledge, of variety of Bodies, and the accounts on 
which they work on one "another „ will either 
quickly diſcern to be per formable by other Materi- 
als, than thoſe that Tradeſmen confine themſelves 
to, or probably gueſs to be performable by other 
Agents more in the Tradeſmans Power, and by ma- 
king Tryal of his conjectures, tis likely he will in 
a few Tryals diſcover what he ſeeks; of all wich 
we could produce ſome ien ae 

Secondly, That Tradeſmen 
certain ways of working, whe! Sia 
be much more org a „if he had 
others propoſed to him by th®; Wimental Philo- 
ſepher, who may perhaps diſcerft that what is 
Mechanically done, by the Artificer; may be 
better done Phyſically, e. contra. An Inſtance 
hereof we have of Goldſmiths; who do now 
Blanch ſome of their manual Productions, by an 
eaſie Phyſical Operation, which they were wont 
(till Experimental Knowledge had inform'd them) 
to perform by a tedious Manual Operation.. . 

Thirdly, There may be Deficiencies alſo in this, 
That w at the Artificer undertakes, is either 
long in 1 94 (as in the ordinary way of Tan- 
ning, Brick making, Seaſoning of Wood, &c.), 
or bs oder more Pains, or a greater Apparatus, 
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The PROLEGOMENON. 
of Inſtruments, or elſe in ſome other way mort 
chargeable, troubleſome, or laborious to be ef- 
fected, than it needs be. Theſe kinds of Defici- 
encies may in very many Caſes be ſupplied by the 
Experiniental Philoſopher. 5 

Fourthly, Another ſort of Deficiencies or In- 
conveniencies may be want of Durableneſs; ei- 
ther as to the very Being. of the thing produc'd 
by the Artificer, or, as to the Beauty or Goodneſs 
Of SEAS ne DIRT IIE E 
As of the firſt ſort (viz. its Being) the De- 
caying and Lowering of Potable Liquors, crack 
ing of Glaſs in Grinding, &c. And then as to 
the Beauty of things, as to the fading of the Bo- 
Die, and the Water-colours in Limaing ;:and the 
Ruſting of Poliſhed Metals. Divers of thoſe In- 
conveniencies the Experimental Philoſopher can, and 
hath obviated or remediſce. 
We ſhall now in a few words lay before you 
the Optatives, that may be propofed by the Expe- 
amr Philoſopher, about tne particular Trades 
he would improve. By Opratives is to be under- 
ſtood, all thoſe Perfections, that being deſirable; 
are rather very difficult, than abiolutely impoſſi- 
ble to be obtained. Of which Oprazives , there 
may ſometimes belong ſeveral to one Craft or 
rr +: 33 
. Of this ſort in the Blackſmiths Profeſſion, may 
be the making of Tron to be fuſible, with a gentle 
heat (as the flame of a Candle) and yet hard 
enough for many ordinary uſes. In the Glaſsmaxs 
Trade, and Loobing-glaſs makers, making Glaſs 
maleable or flexible. In the Cleckſmiths Trade; 
the making Pendulum-Clocks uſeful in Coaches; 
Boats, Ships , &c. In the Braſſer and Cepper- 
ſmiths, the making of maleable Solder. In the 
Ship-wrights , the making of Boats and Ships to 
o under Water. In the Divers Profeſſion ſome 
mall and manageable Inſtrument, to procure 
conſtantly at the bottom of the Sea, freſh alt; 
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not. only for Reſpiratipn, as long as he plexſts z 
155 for the burning of Lights. In the Say- 
rade, the quick melting down of Ores, 
wit 


J fpelling them, or at leaſt Metals, in a trice, 
ut Bellows or Furnace. In the Carters and 
I Trade, the way of giving a ſhape to Wood 
i 3 8 do Plaiſter of Pai is and calcined Ala- 
e tell you (ſaith the Honourable Eiq; Boyle) 
that TFifadvantage may be derived, from the deviſing 
6fTpth'Optatives to bold and e, Men, that if 

2 "Reſpair of attaining to the thing they are inv ted 
HA at, they may at leaſt endeavour to. reach ſome 
A aimatibh ro it. That ſome of theſe Optatives, 

we alrcady been in ſome meaſure attain'd unto, 

© have a particular account of, in the 2d Tome; 
E of the Honourable Eſq; Boyle's Uſefulneſs of 
erimental Philoſophy. „ 
us J have endcavour'd to fhew the Uſefuineſs. 
Experimental Hiftory, and alſo how beneſi- 
A Experimental Philoſophy, may be to Tradef- 


is very apparent, that our Predeceſſors 
aght that the due management of divers 
es, was of no ſmall concern to the publick, 
hay appear by thoſe many of our Engliſb Sta- 
tüte Laws yet in force, for the regulating of the 
des, of Brick-Burners, Tanners, and divers 
fer Mechanical Profeſſions ; in which, the Law- 
ers have not ſcorned to deſcend, to ſet down 


15 


ery particular Rules and Inſtructions. 
ViFke Honourable Eſq; Boyle, was very much for 
roving of Trades; and therefore he ſaid, He 
en wiſhed that ſome ingenious Friends to Bæ- 
mental Philoſophy, would take the pains to en- 
re into the M ſteries and other Practices of 
ades, and give us an account; ſome of one 
Irade, and {ome of another, tho the more are 
dndled by the ſame Perſon, *twill be ceteris paris: 
, the better, not only delivering Hiſtorically, - 
Wy et 2 ne 
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what is Practiced, but alſo adding their on re- 
feftions, and any other, thing they think fit to 
propoſe, towards the Melioration of the ro- 
teſſions they Write of. | | 

Before we do conclude with our Diſcourſe 
of the uſefulneſs of an Experimental Hiſtpry, 
we will here add me few Inſtances, to Illu- 
{rate the Utility and Benefit of Exper.ments 
and Obſervations, to the whole Race of Man- 
kind: And Firſt, That ſome (ſingle) Experi- 
ments and Obſervations; have given Birth ro more 


3 than one Trade. Our Firſt Inſtance Hall be 


in the flaſhing Exploſioa, made by IN.the, Brim- 


ſtone and Charcoai; which whilſt it paſs d no 


further than the Laboratory of the Monk, it 
was but an Experiment; but when once the 
great (tho? in ſome meaſure unhappy,) uſe 
that might be made of. it, was taken Notice 


of, and Mechanical People reivlvea;to make 
git their Profeſſion a.il Buſipeſs, to make Im- 


provements and Applications of it; this «nly 
Experiment, gave Birth to ſeveral Trades; as 
namely, Pomder-mabers, Founders of Ordinance, 
both of Braſs and Tron; and alſo of Bombs, 
Granatoes and Petards ;, Gunners (both for Artil- 
lery and Wortar Pieces) Gunſmiths ;, under which 
Name, are comprehended ſeveral forts of Ar- 


= tificers, as Makers of Autkets, ſmall Piftels; 


common Barrels, Screw'd. Barrels, and other 

Varietics not here to be inſiſted oa. | 
2. The Experimental Diſcovery of the Mag- 
met or Loadſtone ; Vertue, by whoſe coach, 
Needles ſhould attain a property to reſpe& 
the Poles, has given occaſion to the Art of making 
Sea Compaſſes, which in London is grown to be 
a diſtinct and particular Trade; for there are 
now, ſince this Diſcovery, diverſe ſorts or kinds 
of Compaſſes, as Azimuth Compaſſes; Meridian 
Compaſſes, Variation Compaſſes, Amplitude Com- Sy 
paſſes Hanging Compaſſes, " oc et Compaſſes, 2 * 
| paſſes 


/ 


gar and Confectioners; not to mention the 
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paſſes for working in Mines; and alſo Dipping- Nee- 
ales, and Compaſs-Dzals ;, this alſo gave occaſion (in 
a great Meaſure ) to the making of Sea- Charts, and 
many other Marine Inſtruments. 

We may obſerve, That there have been ve- 
ry great changes made in the World, by means 
of theſe Two Diſcoveries, viz. Gunpowder and 
the Loadſtone ;, for without the knowledge of 
the latter of theſe, thoſe vaſt Regions of A- 
merica, and all the Treaſures of Gola, Silver, 
and Precious Stones, aud much more precious 
Simples they ſend us ( faith the Honorable 
Eſq; Boyle) would have probably continued up 
detected : And the former, viz. Gunpowder, 
hath quite altered the Condition of Martial 
Aﬀairs, over the World, both by Sea and 
Land. 

It were almoſt endleſs, to enumerate all the 
Inſtances that may be produc'd, to convince 
the World of the uſefulneſs of Experiments 
and Obſervations; and therefore we ſhall add 
bur a few more particulars (in the room of 


many which we could produce, were it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary ) and firſt, by obſerving, that 


Aercury will Amalgame with Gold, brought 


forth the Gilders Trade. Secondly, That Ob- 
vious and Trivial Ob/ervation of the quality of 
u Spring of eral, produced the atch-makers 
Trade. Thirdly, The Obſervation of the Vertue of 
Aquafortis, to diſſolve Silver and Copper, and not 
Gold, &c. has begot in the late Ages, the Art 
of the Refiners we now have. Fourthly, By 


| Obſervations on the Operations of ſome Lixi- 


viums, Clays, and a few other familiar things, 
upon the Juice of the Szear-Cane; has not 
only occaſioned the adding the Culture of thoſe 
Reeds to the other parts of Husbandry left 
us by the Ancients, but has produc'd the ſe- 
veral Trades of Sugar-Boilers, or makers of Su- 


great 
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The PROLEGOMENON. 
great Addition, the Concreted Juice of the Su- 
gar-Cane brings to the Ap:thecarics Profeſſion, 
upon the ſcore of Syrups, Conſerves, Electuari es, 
and other Saccharine Hedicines : And (as faith 
the Honorable Eſq; Boyle) without much im- 
& propriety, 1 might alledge the Art of Culti- 
2X vating and garnering Sugar-Canes, and of or- 
dering their Juice, as a recent Inſtance of the 
X Tranſplanting of Arts and Manufactures. For; 
as I an informed by very credible Relations, 
there are not many Years cfflux'd, ſince in our 
Memory, a Forreigner accidentally bringing 
X ſome Sugae- Canet, as Rarities, from Braſil into 
Europe, and happened to touch at the Barba- 
does, an Zavl.fh Planten that was curious, ob- 
= raind from him a few of them, together with 
*E ſome hints of the way of Cultivating them, and 
e 8 uſing then ; by which Ob/ervarions, and the curio- 
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e ſſity of the Engliſh Colony; they in a ſhort time, 
5 Bw well improved them, that that ſmall Iſland 
1 became, and is ſtill, the Chief Srore- Houſe that 
f Furniſhes, not only England, but Europe, with 
- MESwars. And this Inſtauce, I the rather men- 
t tion, becauſe it is a very notable one; to 
t ſhew, how many Hands the Introduction of 
dne Phyſico-Aechanical Art may ſet on Work. 
H Since l have had particular Opportunity, to be 
„ Jinformd, That the Negroes, or as they call 


of them, Blacks, living as Slaves upon that Spot 
t of Ground, imploy'd almoſt totally about the 


t lanting of Su92r-Canes, and making of Sugar, 
y famount at leaſt (faith Efq; Boyle ) to between 
;- Twenty Five or Thirty Thouſand (but from 
s, IM Calculation made not many years ſince, th&e 
2 Pere near an Hundred Thouſand, if not more) Per- 
ſe ons; and that you may ſee how Lucratives in 
fr hat Place this ſo recent Art of making Su- 


is, not only to private Men, but to the 
Publick: I ſhall add, that by diverſe intelli. 
Pence, and tfober Perſons intereſted in the Bar. 
lies (and partly by other ways) I have 
— 71 been 
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been inform'd, that there is one Year with a- 
nother from that little Iſland ( which is reckon'd 
but Twenty Four Miles long, and Fifteen 


broad) ſhip'd off for Enaland ( eſpecially ) Þ 
Ten Thouſand Tuns of S»gar, each Tun eſti- 
mated at Two Thouſand Pound Weight; 
which amounts to Twenty Millions of Pounds 
of that Commodity, which tho” it may ſeem ſcarce 3 
credible ; yet ( faith the Honourable Eſq; B, 
one of the Ancient Magiſtrates of that Iſland, 
aſſur'd me, that ſome Years it affords a much 


greater quantity. 


Thus we may ſee, how by Experiments and 
Obſervations, the number of Trades and Profeſ- 
ſions are increaſed, within theſe Iwo or Three 
Ages at the moſt: It is certain, that they 
have made ſuch a ſtrange Alteration among 
the Creatures ſince the Creation, That if Adam 


were now alive, and ſhould Survey that great 


Variety of Mans Productions, that is to be 
found in the Shops of A-rificers, the Laboratories | 
of Chymiſts, and other well furniſhed Afagæzine 


of Art: He would admire to ſee what a a 
New World (as it were) or Set of Things, 
has been added to the Primitive Creatures, by 
the Induſtry of his Poſterity ; and all theſe 7 
were but the Fruits or Off. ſpring of Experi- 


ments and Obſervations. 


We may obſerve, That many Men, by their 4 


Experimental, and Obſervatical Knowledge, are 4 
able to perform ſuch things, as do not only | 


give them Power to Maſter Creatures, other- 
wiſe much ſtronger thaa themſelves, but may | 
enable one Man to do ſuch Wonders, as ano- 
ther Man ſhall think he cannot ſufficiently ad- 


mire: As (for laſtance) the poor Indian: 


look'd upon the Spaniards as more than Men, | 


becauſe of the Experimental Knowledge they 


had of Nitre, Sulph:r and Charcoal, duly mixd, 


enabling them to Thunder and Lighten ſo Fa- 
| tally, d 


they being ſo Potent and Numerous a People; 
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tally, when they pleaſed. Thus we may ſee, 
how the Ignorance of theſe poor Heathens was 
the cauſe of their Ruine; for had they known 
the Properties of the forementioned Bodies, 
when duly Compounded, it had been impol- 
fible for the Spaniards to have Conquer'd them, 
7 
for had they been Maſters of this one Experi- 
ment of the Mone, as well as their Ene- 
mies, it would have prevented that horrid 
Mafſacre made by the Spaniards in the IWeſt- 
Indies, where ( as ſome Authors affirm) were 
no leſs than Fifteen Millions in Fifty Years 
ſpace, deſtroyed by theſe barbarous Papilts. 
Here we have a Remarkable Inſtance, how ex- 


tream uſeful the Knowledge of one Experi- 


ment would have been to theſe poor People. 


We ſhail add one more Inſtance, and that, of 
X 2 great Frgineer's being almoſt totally diſap- 


pointed in a very great Undertaking and De- 
ſign; and that, only by means of his Igno- 
rance of a common and trivial Obſervation : 
However, it being put iato his Mind, it did 
prevent his Ruine, which had he known before, 
it wonld have prevented that trouble and 


© perplexity of Miad, which he laboured under 
dor ſome ſmall time. The Story which is for 


our preſent purpoſe, is the Relation of remo. 
ving an Obelisk, which ſtands at this Day in 
Rome; it conſiſts of one folid Stone, a kind 
of an Ophire or Spotted Marble, anciently Con- 
ſecrated to*the Bonour of the Emperour Julius 
Ceſar, and Erected in the Cirque of Vero; but in 
the Year 1586, removed into a more Eminent 
Place, at the vaſt Charge of Pope Sixtus 
Quintus, and by the admirable Skill of Domini- 
cus Fontanus, an Excellent Architect and Enei- 
ne er. This Stone is in height, an Hundred 
and Seventy Foot. above the Baſe; in breadth. 
at the bottom, Twelve Foot ; at the top 

8 Eight 
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Eight Foot ; it weighed Nine Million, Five 
Huadred Eighty Six Thouſand, One Hundred 
Forty Eight Pound; and the weight of the 


Cables, Cords, Pullies, and other moveable In- 
ſtruments nſed in raiſing it, amounted to One 
Million Forty Two Thouſand, Eight Hundred 
Twenty Four Pound, according to the Com- 


putation of Georgius Drandins, The removing 
and erection of this Obelisk, was thought to 
be fo rare a Work of Art, that the Fngineer, 
beſides the great Maſs of Treaſure he receiv'd 
for a Reward from his Holineſs, thereby ac- 
quir'd to himſelf immortal Renown, for no 
leſs than Fifty Six Learned Men, have ſince 
profeſſedly Written, ro deſcribe his Machines 
then uſed, and ro Celebrate his Praiſes, as 
Mouantholius relates. But notwithſtanding all 
their Praiſes, he owed no linall part of his 
Honour to Fortune, or rather to the Obſerva- 
tion of a Carter, who ſtood by an Idle Specta- 
tor: For the Engineer, a little miſtakeh in his 
Forecaſt of the ſtretching of the Cables and 
Ropes, found, when he came to ſet the Erected 
Obelick upon the Pedeſtal, that he had not 
raiſed it high enough by Two or Three In- 
ches, and to raiſe it higher with thoſe Ma- 
chines, to ſtretch, it was impoſſible. Contounded 
with Shame and Diſpair by this unforeſeen 
Failure, he began to meditate Flight, to ſave 
his Life, which he had Pawn'd to the Pope to 
be forfeited, if he did not accompliſh this 


difficult Work he had Undertaken; when as 


good luck would have it, out of the Crow'd 
of Vulgar Gazers, comes a Carter, and adviſes 
him to cauſe all his Cables and Ropes to be 
Wet with Water; which being done, the Ropes 
quickly ſwell'd, and ſhortned themſelves; fa 
that they lifted up the Column to a due height, 
and then the overjoy'd Fontanus, with eaſe, 
placed it upon the Pedeffal, Thus, — the 
| | ts | n 
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Knowledge of a ſlight Ov/ervation, he at laſt 
acompliſh'd his Weſign, without which, 1. 
ſeems, it had been impoſſible for him to have 
Effected it. This is an Obſervation among Ma- 
riners, that new Cable being Wet, will ſhriak 
fo, that a large Ship, with the Current of the 
Sea, an1 ſtreſs of Tempeſts, is not of ſufficient 
ſtrength to retch him again. It is alſo an 
Obſervation amongſt Rinzers, that only the hu- 
midity of the Air in moiſt Weather, will fo 
contract the Bell-Ropes, that they will be too 
ſhort for them, ſo that they are often forced 
to let them out; for it is obſerved, that when 
Two or Three Men have employ'd their whole 
ſtrength for ſome conſiderable time, in railing 
of a Bell of Tweaty or Thirty Hundred weight, 
that the Rope will be retch'd but very little, 
till the moiſture is again exhaled out of it. 
We could cite many more Inſtances to evince 
the Utility of Experiments and Obſervations, 
but we think that thoſe we have already 
mentioned, are ſuffi.ient Teſtimonies. We ſhall 
no proceed to acquaint the Reader with the 
Subject of the enſuing Treatiſe. 
Aud Firſt, We have taken care to admit of 
nothing (as near as we could) but what is 
Matter of Fact, and that from none but the 
beſt Authors extaat; and alſo from the Mouths 
and Manuſcripts of very credible Artißcers and 
Experimenters; for ( Courteous Reader) you 
will here find, ſeveral Experiments and Obſer- 
vations which were never before made Publick : 
We have many more ſuch, which may in due 
time (if we find this prove acceptable to the 
World) be alfo expoſed to Publick View. 
And Secondly, As to the Matter of this 
Diſcourſe, you will find it to conſiſt of Eæpe- 
riments and Obſervations, relating to, Firſt Me- 
chenick Trades, Secondly, Terreculture, Thirdly, 
b 4 Conn 
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Conſerving or Preſerving of Bodies, and Fourth- 
ly, Ludicrons or Diverting Matters of Fact. 

As to the Firſt, viz. Mechanical Experiments, 
&c. do (in this Firſt Volume) conſiſt of ſuch 
things as theſe, viz... Obſervations and Experi- 
ments on Building Materials, as Bricks, Tiles, 
Stones, Timber, Nails, Lime, Sand, Mortar, Lead, 
8 

Firſt, of Bricks and Tilet; he Obſervation 5 
are of Making, Burning, Clofin ng; the Num- 
ber uſed about a Piece of Work, and the 
Method of laying, and the Number in a Day, i 
by a Man, Ce. _ 


Secondly, Variety of Obſervations on Mortar, i 
> the beit Sand and Lime, the quantity, 7 

C. 1 

Thi dly, OHervations on dinning of Stones, 0 
RC. 4 

Fourthly, Obſervations on Chuſing and Bu ning 
of Linie 

Filthly, Obſervations on Chuſing and 97 g of 
Send. 

Sixthly, Obſervations on the quantity, Ec. of 
Lead aud Nal:, uſed in any quantity of Co- 
vering. 

Scventhly, Obſervations ON Timber, conſiſts of 
ſuch as theſe, viz. on 1elling, Cleaving, and 
Cloſing, for Uſes; Seaſoning of the ſtrength of 
ſame ſorts, of preſgrviag it from the Injuries 
of Time, c. | 

Eighthly, Obſervations 4 Experiments, on 
Lying or Staining of Woods, of all ſorts of 
Colows, RC. y 

Ni. Ithly, Experiments of Colouring of Wood, 
and Beautifying them of great Variety of Coe 
lours. 

Teathly, of Japunnins Wooden Utenſils, &. 
Elevenrhly, Obſervations © on n ug Emboſſi ng 
and Carving of Mood. 


Twelfth, 


"x 
. 


Forty ſorts of Yarniſh 
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Twelſthly, Great Variety of Experiments 


and Obſervations on Gilding of Woods, &c. 


"Thirteenth, Experiments on making above 
and Lacker, and of Lac- 
lering and Varniſhing, &c. | 

Secondly, In Terreculture, we have theſe fol- 
lowing Experiments and Obſervations, VIZ. 

Firſt, Of theVegetation and Structure of Plants. 

Secondly, Of Sowing of Seeds, &c. 

Thirdly, Of AManurim, Dungins and Soiling 
of Land, &c. 
Fourthly, Of the Propogation of Plants, by 
Ofj-Sers, Layers, Stems, Cuttings or Slips, - « — 

Fifthly, Of the Raiſing, Planting, and Pro- 
pagating of Trees and Srubs. 

" Sixthly, Of Watering of Land, Herbs, 
Trees and Shrubs, . 

Seventhly, Of Tranſplanting or Removing of 
Trees, Ilerbs and Shrubs, OUT 
Eighthly, Of Cutting, Pruning or Lopping of 


Trees, &C. 


Ninthly, Of Grafting, 2 

Teathly, Cf Remedying the Diſeaſes, Anoyan- 
ces, &c. Incid nt to Land, Trees, Herbs or Shrubs, &c. 
Eleventhly, AMiſceiunco-Terrætultural Experi- 
ments and Obſervations, as of Plants grow ing in 
tne Air, in the Water, in dryed Earth; al- 
tering the Colours of Flowers, Tranſmutation 
of the Species of Vegetables, Acceleration of 
Germination and Maturity, Retardation 
Germ ination, &c. Melioration of Flowers, &. 
Exoflation of Fruit, &c. | 
_ Twelfthly, Hiſtorico-Terræcultural. 

Thirdly, Conſervatical Experiments and Ob- 
fervations, of preſerving Mears, Drinks, and o- 
ther Liquids ; ſmall Animals, whole and Entire; 
alſo Fruits, Flowers, Roots, Leaves, Herbs, &c. 

Fourthly, Ludicrous Experiments and Obſer- 
vations, conſiſting of Variety of Experiments, 
which tend more to Pleaſure than 1 
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tho? ſome of them are not alogether wanting 
in the latter, neither. 8h by 
Having thus given you (Friendly Reader) 
2 brief Account (of which you may have 
more ample Satisfaction in the Content?) of 
this ſmall Treatiſe; which we had deſignd to 
have made much larger ( and had made large 
Collectious for that end) but for a Reaſon 
which we have ſhew'd you, at the latter end 
of the Mechanical Chap. we did deſiſt from 
It. 

Having in the beginning of our Prolegome- 
non, hiated to the Reader, the reaſon of 
Undertaking this Deſign; we think it ne- 
ceſſary, briefly to mention ſomething of the 
Method which we propoſe to purſue in this 
Undertaking (if we find it proves acceptable 
to the \Vorld ) for which we have made large 


Collections for all the diſtin& parts of it al- 
ready; and had deſign'd to have Publiſt'd 
fore of every Head or Title in this Firſt : 
Volume; but by the Advice of an Eminent 
Bookſeller, who thought it might be better 
to give the World an Eſſay in the Firſt 
Place, under thoſe Four Heads or Titles; 
of which, this ſmall Treatiſe doth conſiſt; *' 
the which, we could have very much am- 
plied, if it had been thought Expedient. 

The Titles which we had propofed, were 
to have been thoſe following, viz. 
Firſt, Experiments and Obſervations Phyſiolo- 
gical, containing theſe Paragraphs; Firſt , Of 
the preſſure of the Air; Secondly, Of the 
Elaſticity or Spring of the Air; Thirdly, Of 
the Compreheuſion of the Air; Fourthly, Of 
the Expanſion of the Air; Fifthly, Of the 
, preſſure of Fluids upon Solids ; Sixthly, Of 
the Compreſſion of Water, &c. Seventhly, Of 
Fire, and producing it, and its Effects on di- 
verſe Bodies in Yacuo, & c. Eighthly, Of 
3 Flame, 
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Flame, and Duration, &c. Ninthly, Of Heat; 
Tenthly, Of Cold ; Eleventhly, Of Freezing 
ſeveral Liquors, &c. Twelfthly, Of Sounds: 
Thirteenth, Magnetical; Fourteenth, Of Ani- 
mals in Vacuo; Fifteenth, Of Diverſe Bodies 
in Vacxo; Sixteenth, Microſcopical, or Animals, 
J. egetablas and Foſſiles : Seventeenth, Of Colours; 
Eighteeath, Of Projecting Bodies; Miſcela- 
neals, QC. | 

Secondly, Experiments and Obſervations Medi- 
cal. Paragraph Firſt, Phyſilogical, Treating 
of the Nature of ſeveral Parts and Juices 
of Man's Body, &c. Secondly, Pathalogical, 
Treating of the Nature, Cauſe, and Symptoms 
of Diſeaſes: Thirdly, Semeiotical, Treating of 
the Cri/is of Diſeaſes, or Prognoſticks of the Iſſue, 
or Events of Diſeaſes: Fourthly, Hyg:eminal,Treat- 
ing of the Preſervation of Health, by convenient 
Diet : Fifthly, Therapentical, Treating of the Cure 
of Diſeaſes. Each of theſe Paragrajhs are capa- 
ble of being improved by Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations, 

Thirdly, Experiments and Obſervations Chymi- 
cal; Conſiſting of a vaſt Variety of Eæperi. 
ments, &c. 

Fourthly, Experiments and Obſervations Aſtro- 
nemical, containing theſe Paragraphs. Firſt, Of 
Eclipſes; of which, there are theſe Four 
Kinds, viz. Firſt, Lunar; Secondly, Lune-Solar ; 
Thirdly, Venere-Solar, and Fourthly, Mercurio- 
Sar : Secondly, Of the Fixed Stars, which are 
branched in theſe Heads. Firſt, Obſervations 
on their Number:: Secondly, On their Mag- 
nitudes: Thirdly, Obſervations on their Solidi- 
ty: Fourthly, On their Diſtance; Fifthly, On 
their Paralax; Sixthly, Obſervations on their 
Appulſes to the Moon and other Planets; 
Seventhly, On New Stars appearing and diſap- 
72 Thirdly, Of the Planets; and Firſt, 
Of the Sun's Spots, and ſome other Appear- 
: | | ances, 
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ances ; alſo Obſervations on his Magnitude and 
Diſtance ; Secondly of the Moons Spots, &c. 
in her Face; and alſo Obſervations on her 
diſtance, apparent Diameter, Marnitude, &c. 
Thirdly, Obſervations on Saturn's King and Moons 
Diſtance and Magnitude : Fourthly, Obſervation on 
Jnpiter's Belt, Satelites, Spots, Apparent Diameter, 
Mad nitude and Diſtance :, Fifthly, Obſervations 
on Mars, his Face, &c. Sixthly, Obſervati- 
errors on Venus, her Face, &c. Seventhly, Ob- 
fervations on Mercury, &c. 
Fourthly, Obſervations on Comets, vulgarly 
calf d Blazing Sears. 5 
Fifthly, Obſervations and Experiments Geogra- 
cat > Parag. Firft, On the quantity of a 
ee of a great Circle upon the Earth: 
Secoadly, Of Hills and Mountains; Thirdly, 


Caves or Grotto's in the Earth; Fifthly, Of 
Tales; Stxthly, Of Rivers, and ſtrange pro- 
perties of ſome; Seventhly, Of Petrifying 
Waters or Springs, &c. We have already made 
large Collections far the Four laſt Chap. viz: 
Aedical, Chymical, Aſtronomical, and Geographi- 

cal; and there is ſome conſiderable Progreſs 
wade towards the others. | 

Sixthly, Obſervations and Experiments Nau. 


Polcances or Subteraneous Fires; Fourthly, Of 


tical: Parag. Firſt, Of Tides; Secondly, Of 
Currents ;, Thirdly, Of Spouts ; Fourthly, Of 
the Variation of the Compaſs, &c. Fifthly, Of 
the Depth of the Sea in diverſe Places, An- 
chorage, &c. Sixthly, Of the diverſe quali- 


ties of Sea-Mater, as to Odors, Colours, 
Taſtes, breeding Worms, &c. Seventhly, Of. 


Diving into the Sea; Eighthly, Of Winds, 
and Storms at Sea; as Trades-Winds, Huri- 
canes, Tuttoons, Tornados Elephants, Aouſoens, 
and of Calmes.' | | 

Seventhly, Mechanical; which is to canſiſt 
of all Uſeful Experiments and Obeſer vations re-· 
F 
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lating to almoſt all Trades ( viz. Handicrafts) 
as Maſons, Bricklaycrs, Stone-cutters, Joiners or 
Cabinet -makers, Carpenters, Smiths, Founders, Golg. 


ſmiths, Enamollers, Graveners, Painters, Potters, 


Glaſſ.men, Glaſſ-erinders, Mathematick Inſtruments» 
makers, Colliers, Sugar-bollers, Diſtillers, Forge and 
Exrnace-Werks, &c. Dyers, and many more. 
Eighthly, Terræcultural Expriments and Obs 
ſervations, - are to conſiſt of ſuch Paragraphs as 
we have a little before ſhewed you, that in 
this Vol. doth conſiſt of. | | 
Ninthly, Obſervations and Experiments Conſerva- 
tical, viz. in preſerving from Putrifaction, &c. all 
Animal, Vegetable and Foſſile Subſtances, whether 
ſimple or Compound, &c. 
Teathly, Experiments and Obſervations Ludi- 
crous, conſiſt of ſuch, as relate more to Plea- 
ſure than Profit, | 
Eleventhly, Obſervations and Experiments Op- 
tical: Parag. the Firſt, To conſiſt of ſuch Ex- 
periments and Obſervations, as are properly ſo?: 
— Dioptrical, and Thirdly, Caroptrical, 
&c. 


Bi Twelfthly, Miſcelaneal Experiments and Ohſer- 


vations, which is to conſiſt of ſuch, as we can- 
not properly rank under none ot the other 
Heads. 

Thirteenth, Extraordinary Phenomenon, which 
Word we take in the largeſt acception, com- 
prehending not only thoſe things that appear 
to the Eye, but alſo all thoſe things that any 
ways manifeſt themſelves to any other of the 
Senſes. 

Theſe Thirteen Heads or Chapteis, were, 
what we did at firſt propoſe, and ſhall (it 
our Deſign goes on) follow, or vary, accord- 
ing as we find it neceſlary or convenient. 

Having given you ( Courteous Reader) an Ac⸗ 
count of the enſuing Treatiſe (which is Com- 
pos d of ſuch Experiments and Od. * as 

ve 
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have this diſtinguiſhing Character of their Ve- 
racity, viz. That moſt part of the Anthors, 


affirm them to be real Matter of Fact, from 


their own Experience; and we are thro: ghly 
ſatisfied of the Verity of no ſmall Number 
of them, from our own Prattice and Obſerva- 
tion.) It may be expected, That an Apology 
ſhould be made for the tedious Preface, but 
we ſhall wave it, to prevent increaſing the 
Tedium; tho* perhaps we may fall under the 
Laſh of the Captious Crittick for it; and if 
we had done it, we ſhould not have expected 
to have gone Scot-free; for I am very ſenſi- 
ble, that they who Adventure to Communi- 
cate their Works to Publick View, muſt re- 
ſolve at the ſame time, to have 2s many Cen- 
ſures as Lectures: For I am not Ignorant; 
that in Writing, any Man ever yet could pleaſe 
all; and therefore, it were ridiculous for us 
to pretend to it. To perſwade the Courteous, 
it were needleſs, for they are naturally affa- 
ble; and to diſſwade the Captious, it were 
bootleſs, for they will not be diverted. But 
to conclude ( Friendly Reader) what I have 


here put into thy Hands, is a Matter of no 


ſmall Moment: For, 


Notional Ruowledge, is of ſlender uſe; 
That's beſt, which we to Practice can reduce. 


Ian Account of the Authors, from 
VPhence the following Experiments 
and Obſervations were Collected 2 
Beſides many Experiments and Ob- 
ſervations of the Authors own, and 
ſiuch as he Collected from ſeveral cu- 
X . rious Manuſcripts, and recei vd from 
the Mouths ot ſeveral Ancient and 
Able Artiſts ; he allo Colle ted. 
from the following Authors, Viz. 


I ORD Bacon's Silvia Silvarum. 


Steven Blake's Comp. Gardner's P. 
— Blith's Engliſh Improver. | 
4 Boyle U/cfulneſs of Exper. Nat. Philoſ. 
5 ———'s Sceptical Chymiſt, 
6 's Lanzuid and Unheaded Motion. 
7 ——->*; Phyſice. 5 | 
$ Burnet's Letters from Switzerland. 
s Damplet's Voyage round rhe World, 
10 Sir Kenelm Digby's H. of the Veget. of P. 
X 11 Dodonzuss Hiſtoria Plantarum. 
12 Albertus Dura Reviv d. 
13 Mr. Evelyn's Silva & Pomona, 
14 Eſſay of Nat. Ex. b the Aca. Del Cimento. 
15 Falconer's Art of Secret Writing. 
16 Nicaſius le Febure's Chymiſtry. 
17 The French Gardner. 
18 Gage's Survey of the Weſt-Indies. 
19 Callendus de Facultatibus Plantarum, 
20 Mr. Grew's Anatomy of Vegetables. 
21 —-*5 Comparative, Anatomy of Trunks, 
22 Hartlib's Legacy. 


I 
1 
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23 Haughton's 


| 


23 Haughtors Improv. of Hub. | and Trade. 


24 Hill'? Natural and Artificial C oneluſions, 


25 Mr. Hook's Microgr aphia. 


26 Kircher's Art. Mag. Lucis & Umbre. 
27 Lemery's Modern Curioſities. 

18 Leybourn”s Platform for P urchaſers. 

29 —— *s Pleaſure with Profit. 

30 Mr. J. Ws Sports and Paſtimes, 

31 Magnenus Exercit. 1 de Tobac. & Manna. 
32 Monafde, Joy, News from the Nen found. 


33 Moxon' s Mechanick Exerciſes. 


36 Ovid ae Arte amandi. 

35 Sir Hugh Plat's Jewel. Houſe of Art and. Vat. 
36 —— 1 (rarden of Eden. 

7 7 Cloſet for Ladies and Gentlew- 
38 Mr. Plats Adam's Io rewind» 
39 Philoſophical Tranſattion:, 

40 Pliny's Hiftoria Naturalts. 


41 Nr. Ray's Collection of Engliſh Words. 


42 Mr. Rea's Flora. 

42 Mr. Remnant. 

44 Landerſon's Graphic. 

45 Salmon Polygraphice. 
46 Doron Medicon. 


Improvement of Vegetables, 


48 Smitlys Art of Painting. 


9 Stalker's 7reatiſe of Japanning. 
55 Speed's Deſcription of England: 
51 Virgil's Georgicks. | 


52 White's Rich Cabinet. 


g3 ——$ Arts Treaſury. _ CIO IE 
54 By. Wilking's Secret and Swift Meſſenger, 
and Mathemat. Magick. 
55 Sir Henry Wotton's Elem, of Architect. 
56 Worlidge's Syſtema Agricultaræ. a 1 R 
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A | The P roem page I, 2. 
4 CHAP. 1. 
= Experiments and Obſervations Mechanical. 


P ARA G. I 
Of Fabrile Experiments and Obſervations. 
Sekt. I. 


1; F the makirg, choice, and (ervice of Bricks = 

. Of; the number of Statute Bricks uſed in a Rod of 1 l 
"a how many a Man may lay in a Day, and how many 4 
Brich-maker can ſtrike in a Day. p- 4 
35 and 4. Of making Mortar, &c. ibid: 
5. Of Lime, and directions for the beſt p. 5 
ö. Of Sand and Water for Mortar. ibid. 
7. Of making a durable cheap Mortar for Cifterns to Hold Ma- 
ter. 


p. 6 
8. Of another Mortar for Ciſterns ; and alſo of making Pools to 


hold Water * t#bid; 
9. Of an excellent Mortar for Sim Dials on a Wall, or Chim. 
ne P - 


10. Of an excellent Cement for Earthen Pots ibid, 

It. Of an excellent Mortar that will endure the Fire © ibid. 

* and 13. Of Plaiſter for Cielings and Flows p. 8 
A 


, 14. of 
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17. Of white waſhing Plaiſterd Walls + p. 10s 
18. Cf making Lime Milk for white Waſhing idid, 
19. Cf another way «of white Waſhirg ibid, 
20. Cf a way uſed in France for plaiſlered Cielings and 
Flyrs va ibid, 7 
21. Of the Plaifter of the Ancients , ibid, x 
22. Cf burning Lime © , p. 11 
23. Cf white Waſhirg Ceilings, &c. ibid 
24. Cf crvering Miles, and of Tiles, &c. ibid, 
25. Of the di'tcrce of Laths, &c. in Healing, ard of the weight 
of He ing, &c. compared | p. 12 
25. Cf dr.cwing Stores p. 13 
27. Cf Pots tu:ned out of Stones 4 p. 14 
28. Cf Palijhirg of Marble p- 15 
26. Of a Cement for Marble Chimney Pieces ibid. 
30. Ct the Bricks of the Ancients 4s p. 16 ä 
31. M Line che Arciznts ibid. 
32, Of the Sard uſed by the Arcients _ p. 17 
33. Cf the Mortar and Plaiſter of the Ancients ibid. 
34. Of Stones according to theObſervations of the Ancients, p. 18 
35. Of Felling Timbe) ibid. 
36. Of the Circles, or Rings which are to be ſeen at the ends of 
Dees when Sawed off . P. 19.49 22 
37. Cf ſe. ning Timber | ibid. 
39. Cf ch1mfing Timer to Cleave i p. 23. 
39. Cf Cleaving out T.mbcr | ibid. 
40. Of the Rength of ſome Prts of Timber ibid. 
41. Of preſerving Tamber from Weather, Warm, &c. p. 24 
SeQt. 42. 
1 Obſervations, Cc. of Staining and Dying of 
Wood of various Colours. 1 
Numb. I. Of imitating Vrtoiſe Shell p- 27 
2. Of Ntauiving i very fine Tellow © ibid, 
3. Cf Rainirg ra very fme Red ibid. 
— 4. Cf anther ine Red for Woad, Bones, Horns, or Iviry p. 28 
„ Cf amther of the ſame uſe ibid, 
E, 7, 8, 9, 10. Of ſtaining Reds for Wood 28. 29 
| 11. Cf 2 block Dye, or Stain for Word p. 29 
12. Of another that will endure the Water ibid. 


13. and 14. Of other black I y2s for Wood p. 30 
15. Cf at:ther De for Waoa, which will make it reſemble E- 
bony : ibid. 
16. Of ano ber black Dye for Words _ ibid. 
17 (f 4 blew Dye, er Syain for Wood, Bones and Horrs, p. 3 
A 18, 
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18. Of annther blew Dye for Word of a Violet colour! ibid. 


; 5 19. Of another excellent blew Dye fr Wood . 


20, 21, 22. Of Staining, or Dying Wood, HOrns, Bones, or Ius- 
ry, Green ibid. 
23. Of Staining *Wood of any Colour for inlaid Work p. 32 
24, and 25, Of imitating Inlaying, or Marble by Stainirg »f 
Wood ibid, 
26. Of Staining Mood of a browniſh hus P-33 


x 27. Of a Tellow Staming Colour for V Dod. ibid. 


Set. 43. 


Obſervations, c. of Colouring and Beiutify- 
ing of Wood of various Colours. 


Numb, 1, 2, 3, and 4, Of Walnut Tree Colours [+ 33, 34 
5. Of a go Brawn for white Words p. 35 


. and 7. 07 eln ine Word with black Japan ibid. 


8. Of colouring Wo1d with white Fapan p. 35 
9. Of cu ing Word with three ſts of Red Fapan p. 37 
10. Of cOlyuring Word with Cheſtnut colour Japan p- 38 
11. Of Colvurirg, or Fapanirg of an Olive Colour 


1 | 39 
12, 13, 14, ard 15. Of 1rittatiag Hrtoiſe Shell un Woo, 


from p. 31 50 41 


1 and 17. Of imitating Marble upon Wood p. 41 
18. Of imitating Lapis Lazuli upon Word P. 42 
io Of col uring a giid Red upon Wood . ch will repr-ſen; 

Spec le Ward ibid. 
20. Of a fine Red fir Wo | ibid. 
21. Of Cohurirg Ward with another fine ſpeceled Red p. 4 
22. Of ciljaring #owld Aſter the manner of Marble ib; 


23. Of b2utifyins Word with a Telly 44 
24. Of b2autifying Mod with Blach, diſcovering a white 
ground thr wg 9 it ibid 
25. Of beautifying Hood by making upon an open white Ground, 
Fillets, Branches, Worbs, or Figures with black p- 45 
26. Of be ut hing Wood by repreſenting Enamel upm it iht1. 
27, 28, and 29, Of beautifying Word, by diſcovering Gold under 
4 Black, a great S-cret and much uſed in France; it males 
things very beauciful, and almoſt as fine as thoſe which are 
' br)uzht from China p. 46, 47, 48 
30, 31. Of an ex74i/ite way of enriching and beaut fying all jorks 
wooden Work | p. 48 
32, 43, 34. Of beautifying HMooden Work (as Picture Famas, 
&c. ) with a black G Hund filled with Flowers either in 
Water, or O) Colaurs, and 410) with green Leaves p. 49. 


1 
42 Sect. 


: P. 4 
10. Of Lackering in Ol ſuch-things as are exfoſed abroad, or 


a . PER 
£7, Of anather Size for Burniſbed 73g, & Silver, ibid. 
BT 1 „ me 
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Set. 44. 


Odſerrations, Cc. of adorning wooden Works, 
by Inlay ing, Embofling and Carving. 


Numb. 1. Of Inlayirg Hood with Mother of Pearl p. 50 
2. Of Inlaying Wood with a Compoſition which ſhall ſeem like 


Silver Thread p. 51 
3. Of Inlaying Boxes, Cabinets, &c. with hard Wax ibid, 


4. o Emboſſing, or Moulding of Figures in Paſte to lay an wood- 
n Work 


92 

5. Of another way of Emboſſing wooden Work in Moulds 9 
6. M emboſſed, or raiſed work upon Wood, in imitation of Fa- 
pan p- 53 


7. Of Carving, or Engraving on Hood p. 55 


8. Of Emboſſing Picture Frames, or other wozden Work with 
thick Paper, or Lead ibid, 
9. Of making 'a Paſte to mould or raiſe Carved work on 
Picture Frames fit to gild an. | p- 56 
10. Of taking the form of any Carved Frame, thereby to imitate 
in Paſte any Carving © ibid. 
11. Of another way if Emtloſſing Picture Frames, er the like 
fine pieces of Work. p. 57 


Sec. 45. 
Obſervations, c. of Gilding Wooden Work. 
—Numb, 1. Of making Priming for Gilding in Oyl p. 58 
2. Of making fat Oy. ibid. 
3. Of making Gold Size in Oyl p. 59 
4. Of another way of making Size for Gildirg both with Gold 


and Silver ibid, 
5. of making drying Oyl. p. 60 
6. Of mixing and laying on Gold Size P. 62 
7: Of laying on the Gold, and the Tools required for that pur- 
poſe fs | ibid, 
8. Of Gilding with Gold, either Letters or Figures p. 63 


9. If Gilding of Silver : 6 


ts the weather f ibid. 

I 1- Of preparing and Gilding carved Frames in yl, that are 
not to expoſe abroad | p-. 6 

12. Of overlaying Wood with Burniſhed Gold and Sllver ibid, 
12, Of Gold and Silver Size for Burniſhing 66 

14. Of making the beſt Silver Size for Burniſpbing ilid. 


15. Cf the beſt way of making Gold Size for Eyrniſhirg ibid. 
16. Of another Silver Size fir Burniſhed Silver 67 


A+. 
- 
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18. Of laying on Gold Size on a Frame, or any other wooden 


Work | ib id. 
19. Of laying on Gold for Burniſhing | ibid. 
26. Of Burniſhing Gold, or Silver p- 68 
21. Of laying on Silver Size p- 69 - 


22. Of ſome general Rules to he obſerved for Gilding ibid. 
23. Of Priming for Burniſbing on Wood that is not expoſed to 


the Weather ibid, 
24. Of making Sixe ho lay Gold on Pp. 70 
25. Of laying on.the foregoing Size ibid. 


26. Of another more eaſie ſort of Gold, or Silver Size p«71 
27. Of Gilding Carv'd or Embelliſhd Figures, ſo that none of 


the fine Strobes be loft in your work ibid. 
23. Of Gilding in Oyl upon black wooden Work, as Picture Frames, 
or the like, whereby the Gold appears very fair ibid. 
29. Of Drawing, or Gilding Figures with Shell Gold upon 4 
black Ground p-. 72, 
30. Of laying on Pencil Gold, or Silver on Wood ibid. 


31. Of making Wood of the colour of Gold, Silver, Copper, or 
BY * 


33. Of Gilding Wood with Tin Tools that ſhall near 

Gold ibid. 
34. Of an excell ent way to gild with Silver upon Wood, ibid, 
35. Of making Mood of a Silver Colour p. 74 
36. Of making Bronze, or Powder of the colony of Gold to lay 


als | ibid. 
32. Of Grinding Geld ta lay on any Figures of Wood «7 E 
refers e 


on Word, &c. ibid. 

37. Of making Bronze with Braſs thid. 

38. Of making Bronze to imitate what metal you pleaſe. ibid. 
Set. 46. 


Experiments, and Obſervations on making of 
Varniſhes, and Varniſhing. 


1. Of making a Fapan, or China Varniſh p. 75 
2. Of making Indian Varniſh, or Vermiæ Faponica, by another 
Proceſs | * ibid. 


| i 
3. Of making Indian Varniſh fit to be uſed about Cabinets, 


Coaches, and ſuch like work | P. 7 
4. Of making Seed - lack Varniſh ibi 
3. Of making Shell-Lack-Varniſh p. 77 
6, Of making the beft, white Varniſh 3 


| 76 

7. Of making white Varniſh much inferiour to the PER, 79 

$. Of making a Varniſh that will ſecure. 4 Draught, whether 

Cold-wor k, or Colour, from the Injuries of Tarniſhing, and 
ill give it g gar Ne p· 80 


16 
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9. M conpoſing a Varniſh to ſecure a while piece of Fapanning, 
8 25 ES and 2 whereby it ado ure Ps 
. iſhing, and obtain the Gloſs all over, like ſome of the Ori- 
ental Performances p. 81 
10. Of makirg ano! her excellent white Varniſh p. 82 
11. w Mg an univerſal Varniſh, by ſeme reputed the beſt of 
other | 


" 


fe # .8 
12. Of making a good Varniſh that mij be Laid on Gold, Sitve? 


. - Braſs, Iron, Stone, Word, Vellum, or Paper ibid. 
2:3. Of making a Varniſh for Wood, or Leather ibid. 
14. Of making a gd clear Varniſh for Wood ibie, 

'3 5- Of m.hing the [talian-V arniſh p. 84 
16, Of mabing Maſt ick Varniſh ibid, 
17. Of making a god Varniſh of Anime in yl ibid, 
18. Of making of 4 mer Varniſh ibid, 
19. Of mabing a Varniſh to preſerve Timber or wooden Work 


Frames, Leather, or what elſe you think fit ibid, 
23. Of making an excellent tranſparent Varniſh to lay upon d- 
any white thing, to make it ſeem like Martle ibid, 
24. Of makirg a Varniſh of a Gold Col aur p- 87 
25. Of mibing a V#niſh for Images ibid, 
26. Of making a Varniſh to lay on Figures of Medals, and o 
Plaiſter | ibid. 


27. Of making an excellent Varniſh to preſerve Timber, Cloth 
and Leather, ſo as theſe may be applied to %arinus uſes, ibid, 
28. Of mkIng aVarniſh particular for Gold, Silver, Tin, or i 


Cop p. 89 
30. Of making a Tellow Var ni ibid. 
31. Of making Common V arnif - ibid- 
33. Of making a Varniſh for Painting in Oyl ibid. 
34. Of making a Varniſh for Painted Pictures p. 92 
35. Of mabing another for the ſame uſe ibid, 
36. Of making another Varniſh for the ſame uſe iid. 
37. Of making a drying Varniſh to lay on Gold or Silver up 
* "Wood — ibid, 
38. Of maine 4 god hard Varniſh to. Varniſh a Print with 
+ ' ibid. 
39- Of making ant ber V arnifh fit to lay. n old Painting when 
new cleared | | ibid. 


40. Of making anether which may ſerve for the ſame uſe p. 9 ; 


41. i Lacker V, id. 
ET Reis . as 
4 af 
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43. 0, making the beſt ſort of Lather now uſed among ＋ 1 
| | | : 1b. 
44. of making another Lecker that may be uſed without Fire, 
pt or Sun P. 9 2 
5. of the methd of latkering Oyl, Size, or Burniſhed * | 
= 45. Of mihirg lackered Work ſhew like burniſbed Gold ibid. 
47. Of general Rules to be obſerved in ail manner of Varniſh- 


_ 5 1 P- 53 
4. Cf Varniſhing Olive Moo p. 94 
. Of Varriſhing Wallnut-Wood | P. 95 
0. Of Varniſhing Prints with white Varniſh ibid. 


_ BW zring ordinary rough-grain'd Mood, as Deal, O 

1 82. 5 they may be Varniſhed, or Fapanned " ibids 

2. Of Dephlegming Brandy, thereby adapting it to make Varniſh 
= with | | p. 96 


3 £ of an [Here the Reader muſt rake notice, that between 
5. 95. and p. 97. there are eight pages, beginning p. 1. 
nd ending p. 8. after which, the pages follow as before.] 
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HA . 
Experiments and Obſervations Tericultural. 
Parag. 1. 


x 3 F the Vegetati n and Structure of Plants, from the Seed 
1 ſown to the formation of the Rovt, Trunk, Branch, Leaf, 
Flower, Fruit, and laſtly, of the Seed to be ſown again; 
each of theſe you will find to be particularly Deſcribed and 
Anatomized in this Paragraph; as from Num. 1. to the 
9th, Seeds are Anatomized and Diſtsurſed of, viz. their 
Cuticle, P.renchima and Seminal Root; and laſtly the 

c uſe of the growth f Seed's p. 4. fo p. 7 
Hom 9. to 15. are obſervations on the Root of a Plant, in 
wh ch are obſerved, 1. The Skin. 2. The Cortical Body. 3. 
Toe Lignus BDA. 4. The Inſertions. 5. The Pith p. 98 
From the 15. to the 25. are obſervations on the Trunks of 
Plants; in the Anatomy of which are fue the like Parts as 
are in the Root 2 p. 98. to 104 
From 25. to 30. are obſervations on the Germin, Branch ard 
Leaf p- 104, 105 
| — From 
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—From 30. to 33, are Obſervation on the Flower, in which art 
aher ved, 1. The Empalement. 2. The Foliation, 3. The 


FE ER , p. 106, 107. 
Num. 33. Obſervations on Fruit in general p. 108 
34. On an Apple, in which are four Parts, vix. the Pill, the 

 Parenchymz, Branchery and Core ibid, 
35. On a Pear, in which are five Parts, viz. The Pill, the Pa: 

renchyma, Branchery, Calculary and Acetary ibid, 


36. The Plumb, Cherry, Apricot, Peach, &c. in which are f;uj 
diftin& Parts, viz. The Pill, the Parencbyma, Branchery and 


Stone | | | p. 109 
37. On a Nut, or an Aewn, in which are three general Parts 
the Cap, the Shell, and the Pith ibid, 


38. On a Berry, as a Grsberry, Currans, Grape, Hipps, &c.. 
in which are alf> three general Parts, viz, The Pill, Paren- 
.chyma and Brarchery _ p. 110 

89. On the Seed in its ſtate of Generation, here are obſerved two 
general Parts, viz. its Covers and Body p. 110.to 113 

40, 41, 42. Of the methad of Vegetation in Plants, and of the 


aſcent of the Sap P-113, 114 


43. On Seeds, 44. to 48, on the coming up of Plants 

| 114, 115 
48. On the growth of Plants "116 
4.9. On the growth of Trees in particular ibid, 
50. Of the ſituation of Leaves in Plants, and of the Quin- 


cunx p. 116, 117, 118 
Parag. 2. 

Experiments and Obſervations of Sowing of 
Seeds, c. 

Numb. 1. Of Seeds growing that are Wormeaten P. 119 
2. Of Sowing Colliflower and Cabbage Seed . ibid; 
3. Of S»wing Beans and Peaſe 2 ibid. 
4, 5, 6. Of Swing ſeveral Seeds in the ſame Bed ibid, 
7.10 14. Of ſleeping Corn, &c. in ſome Liquor before it be 

nen | P. 120, and 121, 122, 123, 124 
14. Cf chnſing Corn for Seed P. 125 
15. Of Liming Corn | p. 123, 126 
15. Of Changg f Seed ibid: 
17. Of mingling Salt with Corn when Sowed _ 
18. Cf the early or late Sowing of Corn, &c. ibid. 
19. Of a new way of placing Oxen in a Plough - p. 127 


209. Of Sowing Amiſeeds lidl. 


Paraz: 
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Parag. III. 
Experiments and Obſervations of Manuring, 


unging and . Land: As alſo of 
the Nature of the Soil proper for ſeveral 


Vegetables. 
Numb, 1. Of the Soil beſt for Beans 127, 128 
3. Of the goodneſs of Dungs waſhing away with Rain ibid. 
3. Of Denſhireing, or Burnbeating of Land ibid. 
4. Of Burning of Land ibid, 
5. Of Pigeons Dung 129 
6* Of Soot and Pigeons Dung | ibid, 
7. Of burning M- Hamm, &c. to apply to the Hills of a Hop- 

Garden | | ibid. 
8. Of Fern, or Brakes to mend Hop- Gardens 130 
9. Of Salt ſowed at Clapham | ibid. 
10. Of brackiſh Sands uſed for Dung ibid. 
11. Of Brine of Salt Pits ibid, 
12. Of Soap-Aſhes 4372 
13. Of Pilchards, 132 


Parag. IV. 


Experiments and Obſervations of the propa- 
ation of Plants, by Off Sets, Layers, Stems, 
ttings, or Slips, &c. 5 


Numb. x. Of a way of making Off-ſets by Art 1 
2, Of Plenting and ordering of DE 8 | 134 


3. Of the time of planting Hops. | 136 


Parag, V. 


n and Obſervations of Raiſing, 
Sg g and Propagating of Trees and 
8 u A 


Numb. 1. 2, Of Planting Fruit-Trees 
3. Of Planting Elms 1 Rr 

4. Of Planting 
5. Another of Planting Fruit-Trees 


9 of Planting Aquatieks, as FO Withy, &e. 
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7, Of Plantiag Box * 
8. Of Planting ys 
9. Of Planting B ders 
10. Of Planting Poplars 
11. Of Planting Cherry. Trees 

2. Of Planting. Quince-Trees 

I * Of the time to Plant Haxgls ar and Pear Dees 
14. Of Setting Apple Kernels bid. 
15. Of Setting Plumb-Stones | bi 


16. Of Setting Peach Stones ibid. 25 
17. Of Planting Filberts and Quineer _ 4 
Parag. VI. 


Experiments and Obſeryations of Watering 
of Land; Herbs, Trees and Shrubs. 


— Numb. 1. of Watering Meadows. 142 
25 Of Watering Kitobing Plants ö | 144 

3: Of Watering Hops © 145 
83 Of Watering any choice Plau, keeping the G round 4 
moiſt about it a ibid, 


Parag. VII. 


Experiments and Obſervations of removing, ot 
Tranſ planting of Herbs, Trees and Shrubs, 


3 1. Of the Seaſon of tranſplanting muſt Trees and 
ubs 

2. Of Removing, or Tranſplanting Trees | 
3. Of removing yuing Oaks =o 

4. Another of tranſ] planting Trees 

5. Of removing Trees in Summer 

6. Of removing great Trees 

7. Of tranſplanting of Fruit Trees. 

8. Another of tranſplanting Trees 

9. Another of removing great old Trees 
io. % removing Herbs in the Sumner. 
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Para g. VIII. 


xperiments and Obſetvations of | Cutting; 
Prunning and Lopping of Trees. 


% 


y -Nuinb, 1. Of Lopping of Elms 150 
7 . Of Pruning Fruit Trees ibid, 
gc Pruning Timber Trees 151 
a, Of Pruning Wall Fruit Trees | ibid, 
1 5. Of Pruning Vines . 152 
6. Another of Lopping Emm ibid. 
| 7. Of Cutting Roſes, Hedges and Arbour s ibid. 
8 8. 5. Another of Cutting Roſes 153 
10. Of Lopping Trees . ibid. 
11. Another of Pruning Fruit Trees ibid. 
5 5 Parag. IX. 
„Experiments and Obſervations of Grafting. 
id, : 8 | 
— Numb. 1. Of what Plants will take being planted on differ- 
ent kinds , _ I 54 
LENS. ci 1 
3. Of improving the double yellow Roſe by Inoculation ibid, 
or 4. Of chuſing Grafts 156 
8. 5. Of the manner of Inoculating ibid. 


6. Of Grafting a Cherry upon a Plum Tree by Inccul ation 157 


nd 8 7. Of what Stock we may Graft upon ibid. 
45 8. of Grafting Quinces and Medlars ibid. 
6. 9. Of Grafting Medlars + ibid, 
47 10. Of Grafting at Chriftmas 33 


id, 11, Of Grafting, ſo as the Fruit may come without Stones 


— 
” 


id and be, for the moſt part, hid under the Leaves. 15 


48 | 5 
1 Parag. i X. 
Id. 


id. WY Experiments and Obſervations of ric 
* the Diſeaſes, Annoyances, Cc to Land, 
Herbs, Trees and Shrubs. 


—Numb. 1. Of curing cold moift Land 158 
2. Of curing cold dry Land ; 160 
3. Of curing the Dryneſs of Ground 181 
L 4. Of preſerving Corn from Blaſting — ... I 52 
7 8. and 6, Of preſerving Corn from Smuttingſs v7 
a 2 7.0 
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7. Of curing the Mildew in Corn and Hops 16 
22 9. Of Deſtroying Moles | 
10, Of Deſtroying Fern, or Brakes 
11* Of: Deſtroying Ants, or Piſmires 

12. Of Deſtroying Earwigs 

13+ Of Deſtroying Caterpillars 


14+ Of curing Trees that are Bark bound . ibid. 
15. Of another way of preſerving Corn from Smuttineſs ibid, 
16. Another of the ſame ibid, 
17. Of dr.ving away Rooks ſrom Corn. 167 

Parag. XI 
Experiments and Obſervations Miſcelaneo- 

Terrzcultural. 

\ 

— Numb. 1. Of Plants delighting in the Air 16) 
2. Of the cauſe of greenneſs in the Leaves of Vegetables ibid, 
3. Another of the ſame ibid, 
4. Of altering the Colours of Flowers, &cy 1868 
5. Another of the ſame 169 
6. Of ſetting Plants, &c. in Water 170 


7, 8, 9. Of ſetting Plants in Earth dried in an Oven 172 
10. Of the tranſmutation ef the Species of Vegetables 173 


11. Of the deſcending of the Sap in Trees 174 
12. Of producing Muſhrooms 175 
13. Of the Chips of Elms not growing ibid. 
14. Of another obſervation of ſetting of Plants, &c, in — 
rer 

15. Of Vegetables growing in the Air 176 
16. Of Plants deſireyed by Weeds and Graſs 177 
17, 18. Of the Acceleration of Germination _ bid. 
19. of Acceleration of maturity in Fruits 
ao, 21, Of Retardation of Germination, &c. in Plants 180 
22, 23, 24. Of the Melioration of Flowers 182 
25. Of the Melioration of Trees | 18 

a6. Of the change of Seed ibid. 
27. Of the Exoſſation of Fruit ibid, 
28. Of the Situation of Ground | 1 4 
29, 30. Of Poling of Hops ibid. 
31. Of Blaſting of Trees - 18s 
32, 33. Another of Exoſſation of Fruit 186 


34. Of Seeds lying long in the Ground before they came up "ibid. 
35. Of altering the Colour, Taſte, or Scent of Fruits, or m_ 
| | , 


e's : 
36. Another of altering the Colour of lowers. zh. 


Farag. XII. 
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Parag. 018 


rzcultural. 


— Numb. 1. Of a very ler ge Muſhroom 
2. Of Cedar Trees 
3. Of hed xy ariſing from Planting of Apple Trees i 
„ Anot. the 

5 Of the profits pry ing from the Planting Pear Trees 189 


6. of the profits ariſing from the Planting Cherry Trees ibid. 
7 8, Of ck. Acorne ibid. 


Of Planting ne in 191 
> "7 Planting Abele Trees | ibid. 
11. Of Orange and Lemon, or Citron Trees being Grafted on one 
mother, and of one individial Fruit half Orange and half Le- 
mon growing on ſuch Trees. 192 


CHAP. II. 
Experiments and Obſervations Conſervatical. 


N wg —＋ 


the preſervation of Plants tn their Nt 


Colour 193 
2, Of preſerving Inſects and other ſmall Animals in their Natu- 
ral Shape and Colour ibid. 
| „„ Kc.) Bodies from Putre- 
0 127 
id, 7 Of preſerving Blood ſweet and Fluid 2 
4 8. Of preſerving Veins and Arteries (when empty of Blood pet 
2 plump and unapt to ſhrink 


'L 9. Of preſerving Birch Water, and other Liquors and Juices 17 
6 10. Of preſerving Bisket from PutrefaBiv, 

d. 11. Of preſerving Meats Roaſted for long Voyages, and — 
p- without Salt ibid. 


I e- 
4. C Cons 
ws beſides the Cane ” "= 195 


14. Of 


WExperiments and Obſervations Hiſtorico-Ter: - 
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14. Of the way of preſerving Liquors, Juice Ne. 1895 
15. Of the manner how to Conſerve Fruits in their Natural 
* 9 ; a , a s 200 
16. Of preſervirg Fruit by drying it . 2028 
17. Of preſerving Fruits by Pitbling them with Salt and Fine 
gar ; 205 
18. Of preſerving Fruits with Wines in Muſt, in Cider, in H. 


ney * i Kos oo 
15. Of preſerving Parſnips, Carriots, and Beets all the Win 7 


| . for eating Rn Wo? 209 
20. Of preſerving Turnips for ſpending = 210 
21. Of preſerving Goosberries all the Tear It 


| T5 
23; 24. Of preſerving Water ſweet a long time bid; 

= of 1 ripe Cherries for two Months and more 212 
26. Of preſer uin amy Fowl, or any other peice of Fleſh ſweet for 
tl ee or four Weeks in hot Weather -— + ol 
27. Of preſerving Roaſted Beef à long time ſweet and wholeſome 


; PE Wi | t 21 
28. Of preſerving powderea Beef fer the ſpace of tw or thre 
Aenths withut change „„ 
29. Of preſerving Fleſh ſweet in the heat of Summer ibid 
39. Of preſerving Fiſh long | 215 
31. Of preſerving Lobſters, Cray-Fiſh, &e. ſweet and ol is 
64 "bj 


ſome few days 


2 


501 89 0 0D 


32. Of preſerving Roſes and Gilliflywers long ibid. 

33 Of preſerving Grapes till Eaſter ibid. 
34. Of preſerving Walnuts a long time plump | 2163 
35. Of preſerving Quintes in an excellent manner ibid. 
36. Of preſerving Pomgranates a long time I tid, 

37. Of Fruit preſervedin- Pitch... |, Wy 217 
38. Of preſerving Hazel Nuts long | 15d. 


39. Of preſerving Cheſtnuts all the Tear | ibid 
40. Of preſerving Cherries all the Tear „ 
41. Of preſerving Roſes à long tine hui for, Diſtillation; „e 

that you may have good yield of the Water at Michaelmas 
| | 2218 
42. Of prefervirg Oyſters good for ten, or twelve Days ibid. 
43. Of preſerving Oyſters for ſix Months, ſo as to retain their 

Natural Taſte, | | ___ ibis 


— ER 
lt 


CHAP. VE 

Experiments and Obſervations Ludicrous. 
Numb. 1. F cutting a Drinkin glaſs like a Shrew 21s 
40 O of Links 4 = Drinking-glaſſes '* 3 
3. Of ſeeming to Nesle by the help of an Oat Beard 221 


4. Of making Water ajcend contrary to its Nature 222 
| Py 


* 
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01 22050 a Fit, or Pot ſticking to one's Hand ibid. 
m 


f making itFreexe by a great Fire ©" ibid. 
o. of cleaving a thin piece of Silver, as a Groat 224 
3 E- Of ſeparating Wine from Water Rt 225 
.. of making 4 Liquor which ſhall boyl of it ſelf .- 226 
o. Writing ſo as to read it after the Paper is burnt ibid. 
1 1. Of ſecret Writing by means of the le 227 


2. Of making Writing Vaniſh and appear 7 age 229 
x 3. Of Writing ſo as it ſhall be inyiſible, ter appear ibid. 
4. Of Writing ſo that it ſhall be ſeen onlyi th dk 230 
15. Of Writing without Ink © >: 1-4." ok 


5. Of making new Writing look old thid 
7. Of making Ice in Summer | 231 
8. Of hanging a Pail of Water on a Staff, &c. ibid. 


19. Of making a Knife hang on the brim of a Glaſs 232 
20, Of filling a Glaſs brim full, and after putting many pieces 
ef Money into it ok ä 
21. 9 putting a lighted Candle, &c. under Water 

22. Of putting one's hand into melted Lead, &c. 
23. holding a hot Iron Barr in one's hand, &c. 
$24. Of Engraving Poſies, &c. on an Egg S 
25. Of ſtrange appearances in a Glaſs © 22 
26. Of making an Egg ſtand an end | 236 


27. Of making 4 Drinking Glaſs wherein Fiſh ſhall ſeem to 
' ſwim _ . ibid. 
28. Of putting ſeveral Liquors in a Glaſs without mixing ibid. 
29.0f making a Candle ſeem to hang in the Air 237 


d. 30. Of making all things in a Room appear of a green, axure 
d, crimſon, or any other light cohur © ibi 
31. Of making Water boil over a ibid. 
d, 


| nab ir Glaſs 
32.0f making the flame of a Candle four or five times bieger 
2 


id _ thanordinary; and of a Globular Figure | 3 

id, 33. Of burning Aqua Vite in the Hand without hurting it 239 
/o 4. Of putting an Egg into a Vial ibid. 
&s 35. Of making Water, Flower, or Sand to abound ibid, 
18 36, Of Charming of Serpents | ibid. 
id, 37. Of Roaſting three Capons, or the like, on one Spit, and one. 
cir hall be Roaſted, the other Boiled, and the third Raw, and 


ber they ſhall all have an equal Fre. 240 
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CHAP. I. 


Experiments and Obſervations 
MECHANICAL. 


PROEM. 


Y Mechanical Experiments, Ce. We would have tte 
Ingenious Reader to underſtand them to be ſuch as 

relate to the Practices of Artificers, or Handi- 

crafts Men; and not that part of the Mathematicks 
which is commonly call'd Mechanicks ; which Explains the 
Nature of the Leayer, the Wheel, the Pully, the Wedg, 
ne Screw, e. Furthermore; as theſe Handicraft Arts or 
TT radcs; ſo likewiſe are the Work- men themſelves often ſtiled 
EMecchinicks; a word ignorantly uſed amongſt the Vulgar, by 
ay of Contempt; whereas there are ſcarce any Faculties 
vore neceſſary to Humane Life. It's obſerved alſo, that 
ome great Scholars and kearned Diſputants, do deride thoſe 
Handicraft Arts ; tho' at the ſame time they cannot deny, 
that it's from the IIliterate and contemned Mechanick (a 
Name of diſgrace with them) that we have received the 
Improvements of divers uſeful Arts; of which divers in- 
WE ſtances might be given, if it were requiſite, to vindicate their 
Cauſe againſt their Oponents : | ſhall rather add, that Mes 
Wcbaricks or Handicrafts-men, are neceſſary Members in any 
WCommon-wealth : For tho' Nature, which hath Armed moſt 
Creatures, ſent Man Naked into the World ; yet in giving 
him #exds, and Wit to uie them, She did in Effect, give him 
bells, Scales, Paws, Claws, Horns, Tusks, with all offenſive 
ind defenſive Weapons of Beaſts, Fiſh and Fowl, which by 
the help of his Hends, in imitation, he may provide for him - 
ſelf. And herein, conlifts the skill of the Handicrafts- 
Man; his Trade is ſuch, whereby be provides things neceſſa- 
ry tor Mankind. What St. Faul faith, 1 Cor. 13. 22, 
of the Natural, is true alſo of the Politick Body; thoſe 
Members of the Body arc much more nceeſiary, which 
ſeem moſt feeble ; Mean Trades for Profit are moſt ne- 
We ccllary in the State; and à Houſe may better want a 
Gallery than a Kitchin. The Philiſlines knew this, when 
they Maſſacred all the Smiths in race! (who might 
worſe be ſpared than all a Ulurers thercin ) me 
| Whole 
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2 Experiments and Obſervations, &c. Chap. I. 
whoſe Hammers Nail the Common-wealth together, being ne 
ceſſary both in Peace and War. Theſe Arts contribute to 
Man's Lawiul Pleafure. GOD is not fo hard a Maſter, but 
he alloweth his Servants Sauce ( beſides Hunger ) toeat with 
their Meat. The Mechanick is allo a grand BenefaCtor to the 
Common-wealth, England in former Ages, like a dainty 
Dame, partly (it of State, but more out of Lazineſs, would 
not ſuckle the Fruit of her own Body, to make the beſt advan- 
tage of, and improve her own Commodities, but put them 
out to Nurſe to the Nrtherlanders, who were well paid for 
their Pains. In thoſe days, the Sword and the Plough fo 
took up all Mens Imploy ments, that Cloathing was wholly 
neglefed.; whieh Calling now employs ſeveral T houſands of 
divers Trades or Callings: Nay, | ſhall further add, that the 
Almighty Creator and Maker of all things, has not ſuperſeed- 
ed to ſhew his value of Vulgar Arts. In the whole Hiſtory 
of the Firſt Monarchs of theWorld, from Adam to Noab, there 
is no mention of their Wars, or their Victor ies: All that is 
Recorded, is this: they lived fo many Years, and taught their 
Pofterity to keep Sheep, to Till the Ground, to Plant Vine- 
yards, to dwell in Tents, to Build Cities, to Play on Organs 
and Harps, and to Work in Braſs and Iron. Having ſaid thus 
much by way of Proem, hetore ] proceed to the Matter inten- 
ded, I ſhall here acquaint the Reader with the meaning of 
thoſe Terms which 1 thall make uſe of in this Chapter for the 
Titles of Paragraphs : I detign to divide this Chaper into Five 
Paragraphs : The Firſt {hall be Stiled Fabril? ; The Second, 
Carterian; and theThiru Ci ymico Mechanical; Ihe. Fourth. Ma. 
thematice- Mechanical, I he Fifth, Miſcelanio- Mechanical, By the 
Word Fabrile, I would be under ſtood, to mean all ſuch Works 
or Operations as do chiefly appertain to Houſes or Utenſils, 
whether for Neceſſity, or Nakedneſs, or Recreation : By Sar- 
tor ian I mean, ſuch things as Relate ro Cloathiag of all ſorts, 
whether Silk, Linen, Woollen, gc. and of the Preparation 
of the Stuffs of its making, c. Thickening, Colouring, or 
Dying, and making into Form, of Folding, c. Preſer- 
ving of ſuch Sruffs; Cleanſing, Taking out of Spots: ©; By 
Chymeco- Mechanical, I mean only ſuch kind of Works or 
Trades as relate to the Preparation of Minerals (or other 
Fuſfils ) and Vegetable Subſtances, Oc. And alſo Concreates 
thereby, adapting them for other Mect anical or Domeſtick 
uſes. By Mathervatic>- Mechanical, I mean ſuch Experements and 
Obfervat'ons, as depend upon ſome Marhematical Principles, 
as making of Maps, Globes, and other Curious Mathematical 
Inſtruments, Cc. By Aſiſcelanio Mechanical Experiments and 
Obſervas ions, I would be underſtood to mean ſuch Expere- 
ments and Obſervations, as we cannot well Comprehend under 
none of the other Four Paragraphs. ye 


+ + MECHANICAL 


PARAG. I, 
Of Fabrile E rperiments and Obſer- 
Dat ions. | 


vations and Experiments which have been made on 
Materials relating to Building: And our Firft Num- 
oer ſhall conſiſt of ſuch as have been made on that uſeful and 
durable Material Brick. | 

(1.) Bricks (all know) are made of a Reddiſh Earth, (which 
in ſome places is call'd Loam ) of which it is obſery'd, that it 
is beſt to be dig dupin Winter, but not to be made out all 
the Spring Seaſdn iato Bricks, It is obſerved alſo, that in e- 
very Clamp or Brich-kiin, ( beſides the goodneſs or badneſs of 
the Earth, and the well or ill managing of it) there are Three 
degrees of Brick in goodneſs : The Firſt and beſt ſort, are 
thoſe which in burning, lye next the Fire in the Kiln or 
Clamp; which, if they have much of Saltpeter in them, they 
will run, and be as it were glazed all over; theſe, for laſting, 
exceed all the reſt in that Kiln, altho' the Earth and making 
be the ſame. 1 | 
The Second and moſt general fort for Building, are thoſe 
which lye next in the Kiln to thoſe already mentioned. 

The Third and worſe fort, are thoſe that lye on the outſide 
of the Kiln, where the Fire hath not ſo much power as it 
hath over thoſe nearer ; and of thoſe (outſide Bricks) that 
Ive on the Wind-fide of the Clamp or Kiln in the time of 
Burning, are the worſt of all; for they will mou'der and turn 
to Duſt, Platf. for Purch, 8c. 129. | 
To exite the Ingenious, 1 ſhall here recite what the Inge- 
nious Mr. Worlrige kints at, in his Syſt. Agric, p. 237. re- 


() UR Fabrile Paragraph, hal! commence with Obſers 
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By ating to this Head, wiz. It may be queried, Why (with 
or ch a Compoſition as I ih s are made with)might notWindow- 
er fremes, Chimny- Pieces, aud Door-Cales, be form'd in Molds ? 
tes iat when they are burat, may be ſet together with a fine 


Ned Cement, and ſeem to be as one intire Piece; whereby 
nd Might be imitated all Stone-work now uſed in Buildings, it 
ould very well ſupply its defect, where Stones are ſcarce and 
dear; and alſo may ſave much Timber, which is now uſed in 
Brick Buildings, and 8 more Compleat and Beau - 
tv, and be of more Strength and longer Continuance than 
imber, or ordinary Brick, and (as 1 og af is very viſi⸗ 
ble, by the Earthen- Pipes that have been made fine, thin and 
lurable, to carry Water under the Ground at Portſmouth ; and 
the Earthen Backs, and es for Chimneys, made 4 
| n - 
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Sir Fohn Winter, formerly at Charing-Croſs, of a great big- 
| nels and thickneſs 5 which are evident and ſufficient Demons 
ſtcations of the poſſibllity of making Work fine, thin, and 
light, for Tiles, either Plain or Crooked; and for making gf 
great Work in Molds and thro' burning them, for Door, 
Windows and Chimneys. This is one of the moſt viſible and 
8 Operations that I know in England to be negleſſ 4 
ed. : 7 

(2.) It hath been obſerved, that 4 500 of (Statute ) Bricks, 
will make a Rod of Wall at one Brick anda half Thick; and 
that a Brick- layer with a diligent Labourer, in ſound an 
New Wowk (all Materials being ready) will lay about 1000 
Bricks cr upward in a Day. | 

It is likewiſe obſerved, that a Molder or Striker of Brick; 
with his Attendants, can ſtrike about 9000 of Bricks in ii 

av. | | 3 

Lou are here to note, That by a Rod of Brick- work, is meant 3 
Sixteen Foot and halt Squa: e, at a Brick and half thick: Au 
that by Statute- Priel is m-ant, ſuch which are Nine Inche 
long, Four anda half broad ; Two and a quarter thick. ; 


Obſervations of Mortar, &c. 


(3.) Of Mortar: It hath been obſerved about London, thi 
about one Hundred and 4 Quarter of Lime, and Two and a hi 
Load of Sand, will make a ſufficient quantity of Mortar t 
lay a Rod of Brick-work : About a quarter of which, will la 
a Square of Tiling, ; but for this, the Mortar muſt be drye 
and better made. It hath been obſerved, that their Mortar | 
former Ages, was far better than ours in this Age; for whe 
they built with ſmall and unequal Stones, their Cement 
Mortar far exceeded ours, as is moſt evident from the Ruins 
Old Monaſtries, Caſtles, &c. where the Mortar is far hard: 
than any of our more Modern Buildings. | 

It is obſcrved, that ſome Maſons and Bricklayers, c.: 
in a great Error, tolet their Lime ſlacken and cool before t 
make up their Mortar; and allo to let their Aſortar cool and a 
before they uſe it, the contrary Method hath been obſerved} 
ſome, vi. to work up their Lime quick, and but a little 2 
time, that the Aertar may not lye long before they ule 
and if it be uſed with Stone, to be ſure let the Stones be c 
for which pur poſe the Summer Scaſon is to be Elected. 
But for Bricks, If they are laid in the Winter, let them 
dry alſo; but if they ate laid in the Summer, then let the 
be wet ; for it will quit your Coſt to employ a Boy to! 
them in the Summer, for they will Unite with the Mortar 
better. Syſt. Agri. 238. | 

(4.) Lhave heard an old Mafon ſay, that he hath obſer 
that if in their Artur, there were anly little Stones o 
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Parag. l. | | 
that were not run; that this would, heave up Tiles in the 
covering of Houſes, cc. And he further added, That one 
eime above all the reft, when they were building of a Brick 
Stable, he did obſerve, that Three or Four of the upmoſt 
Courſe of Bricks, were heaved up by ſuch Mortar where the 
Lime was not totally Slackned (or Run, as he Phraſed it.) 
He ſaid,thetefore it was their Cuſtome to let their Mortar lye 
ſometime after it was made, to prevent ſuch accidents : He 
Gith they uſt Fourty Eight Buſhels of Sand to Thirty Two of 


Lime. 4 

' He being ask'd, Whether Abrtzy were not ſtrongeſt if it were 
made while the Lime was in Stone, viz while it was very new, 
before it was in the leaft Slackned ? He anſwer'd in the aſſir- 
mative ; but then ſaith he, it doth require abundance of Wa- 
ter to make it into àſort ir; and that's thzRealon we commonly 
jet it Run of it ſelf be foi e we uſe it. #3 


/ 
_ Obſervations of Lime. 


(5.) It hath been obſerved by ſome, that Lime made of ſoft 
Chalk, is not ſo good as that which is made of the hardeft 
fort. Compatible to this, is that of Sir H. Notton, in's Elem. 
Archs, of who ſays, it muſt he confeſſed, that to makeLime with- 
out any great choice of refaſe Stuff, as we commonly do, is 
an Engliſh Error, of no ſmall moment in our Buildings: 
Whereas the Italians at this Dav, and much more the Ancients, 
did burn their firmeft Stone, and even fragments of Marble, 
where it was copious; which in time became almoſt Marble 
again, or at leaſt, of indiſolvable durity, as appeareth in the 
ſtanding Theatres and Temples ; as the Temple of Romulus, for 
Inftance, which Dr. Hurnet ſaw in his Travels, which has been 
built theſe 2400 Years; as alſo Litus's Amphitheater and 
Arch, which are 1600 Years. We have allo here in Exgland 
ſome Buildings of great Antiquity; I ſhall inſtance but one at 
preſent, Vit. Dover Caſtle, which 15 re ported to have been 
built by Fulius Ceſar, or Arviragus; but let it be either of 
them, ir muſt be above 1600 Years Old. © ; 


Obſervation of Sand, &c. 


(6.) of Sand and Mater in making of Mortay: It hath 
been obſerved, that if you cannot have yeur choice of Lime, 
It's a thing of no ſmall importance, to make choice vf good 
Sand and Water to make good Mrtar ; for all Sund that is 
duſty, makes the Mortar the weaker; and the rounder the Sand, 
the ſtronger the Mortar, as is uſually obſerved in Water. dxiſt 
Sand ; That makes better Mortar than Send out of the Pit. 

Therefore, if you have occafion for Extraordinary Mortar, 
walh your Sand in a Tub, till n after much fticring 
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a; Experiments and Obſervations Chap. 
2 come off clear; and mix that with New Lime, and your ! 
tar will be very hard and durable. It hath been obſerved, tu 
if the Water be foul, dirty or muddy, by ſo much will youll 
Mortar be the weaker. Syſt. Agri. 239. | 
..) Of a durable, cheap, and very hard Mortar or Cem 
much uſed in ſome Parts of Suſſex, to make Cifterns for to u 
their Corn in for the making of Malt; and alſo for makin 
of Floors for their Conch, or heap of water'd Corn to lye aff 
grow, or come on, as the Ruftick Phraſes it: The 
oors, if well made, are very ſmooth and hard, almoſt il 
a Stone. This Morraris made of Lime, ( which muſt be got 
and unſſacked. viz. new in the Stone) and Brook-Sand (1 
Such as is by ſome call'd Water-dritt Sand, i. e. ſuch as 
waſhed down into the Rivers) and the duſt of Iron from th 
Forge, (commonly call'd Hamſtur:) This Anvil Duſt my 
be beat very ſmall, and ſo well mixed and temper'd with t 
Sand and Lime. With this Mortar, I have kn»wn ſever 
Ciſterns made, which did as well as thoſe which were mat; 
with Tarris, which is far more Chargeable. But you are hen 
to Note, That the beſt Seaſon to make thefe (as well as ob: 
Cifterns ) is in the Summer, and to let them ſtand a Month 
Two or Three, according as the Scaſon is, that it may h 
thro dry, beſore you uſe it. 9 


* ; New Obſervations. 


** 


48.) Of another ſort of Mortar or Cement for Ciſternt; a0 
alſo ſomething obſervable of making Pools to hold Water. 
It is common to lay Stone or Brick with Tarris, aud it wil 
keep Water very well; or you may make a Cem: nt to jolt 
your Brick or Stone withal, with a Compoſi:ion made 0 
lacked, ſifted Lime and Lixſced. o/, Temper'd together wilt 
Tow, or Cotton Wool. It hath been obſerved, that the fol 
lowing Method will make Ci/terns to hold Water very wel 
which is thus: Firſt, lay a Bed of good City. and on that, ly 
your Bricks for the Floor; then raiſe the Wall round about 
eaving a convenient ſpace behind. the Well to ram in C!2y 
which may be done as faſt as you raiic the Wall; (o tha 

| When it is finiſhed, it will be a Ciffern of Clay, Wall'd within 
with Brick: If this be made in a Cellar, ot ſome damp Place 
the Brick will keep the Clay moiſt (altho' the Ciftern be emp 
ty of Water) that it will never Crack. This I have know 
to hold Water perfectly well in a ſhady place, tho not in 4 
Cellar. Thus, in a Garden or other places may ſuch Crſtel 
be made made in the Earth, and cover'd over, the Rain Wal 
ter being conveyed thereto, by declining Channels runnin 
into it; into which, the Alleys and Walks may be made to cali 
their Water in haſty Showers; alſo ia or near Houſes, ma} 
the Water that falls from them be deducted thereunto, 
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It's Obſerved, as an uſual way. to make Pools or Ponds of Wa- | 
ter on Hills and Downs for Cattel, by laying a good Bed of 


clay near half a Foot thick; and after a long. and laborious 
ramming thereof, then lay another Coutſe of Clay about the 
ſame thickneſs, and ram that alſo very well; then Pave it 
with Elints very well, or other Stones, which not only pre- 
ſerves the Clay from the tread of the Cattle, Cc. but from 
chapping of the Wind or Sun when the Pool is empty. Note 
alſo, That if there be the leaſt hole or chap in the bottom, it 
will never hold Water, unleſs you renue the whole Labour. 
Iſtm. Agri. 105. 

655 Of an exceeding ſtrong and laſting Cemem or Mortar, 
fit for a Sun-Dial ona Wall; it hath bren obſerved, that 
Lime and Sand (Brook Sand is h-ft ) and ſome Hair, being well 
temper'd wich a ſufficient quantity of Linſeed. yl, this ſpread 
upon a Wall, will harden to the hardneſs of a Stone, * p20 
decay in many Ages: Where Note, that it you cannot get 
Oyl, Scummed or Fleet Milk ( as it's call'd in ſome Places) wi l 


do indifferent well; this will laſt nx times as long as common, 


Plafter, with 1 ime, Hair and Water. Folipr. 2. 

(10.) Of an Excellent Cement for Earthen-Pipes, &c. A 
very ingenious Man, (ſaith Elq; Boil ) much imploy'd about 
coſtly Water-works and Dams, aſſures me, That the beit way 
to join together, and, if need he, piece and mend with a 
cloſe and laſting Cement, the Pipes that are uſed for Subterranel 
Aquaducts, that are long to hold running Water, is to take 
good Clay 2 as Tobacco- Pipes are made of) and having 
dry d it, and reduced it to very fine Powder, and mixt good 
ſtore of ſhort Flocks with it, beat it up very diligently, with 
as much Linſeed-Oyl as will ſerve to bring it to a ſtiff Paſt, 
almoſt like well kneaded Dow. 2 

This Paſt, he faſhions into Pipes of the length and digneſs 
required, which tho' they will be long a drying in the Air, 
yet when once throughly dry, are very ſtanch and laſting. 
Boil's Uſeful. of Nat. Phyloſ. 

(11.) Of an Excellent Mortar, Cement or Iute, which will 
endure the Fire. That fort of Mortar or C ment which is fitted 
for the Conſtruction of Furnices, whether Chymical or others, 
is to de made with Red Clay, not too fat, leaſt it be Subject to 
Chinks; nor too lean or ſandy, leaſt it bind not enough. 


This Clay moſt be wrought in Water, wherein ſtore of Horſe- 


dung ard Chimny ſoot hath been ſteept, and mixt well toge- 
ther; by which, a Salt is Communicated to the Water, bind- 
ing the Clay, and making it fit to abide the Fire: This hath 
been obſerved, to do exceeding well for Chymical Furnices. 
It is obſerved alſo, to do well in Luting of Chymical Ve 
ſels, viz. to arm or ſpread about either Glaſs or Earthen Veſ- 
ſels which are expos'd to the open Fite; but then you muſt 
add to the Clay, common Salt, or the Caput Mortuum of Alua- 
Fortis, beaten or ground Glaſs, and Scales of Iron falling from 
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the Anvil in the Smith's Forge: By this Compoſition, a Tute 
may be made ſo reſiſting to the Fire, that it will be impene- 
trable to Vapours ; inſomuch, that it will ſerve inſtead of Re- 
ſorts, when the length and violence of Flaming Fire which is 
uſually given at the end of Mineral Operations, hath melted 
the Glaſs ones. De. Feb. Cbym. 96. „ 

(12. ) It hath been ebſerved, that in Italy, they much uſe 
this Receipt for Plaſtering of their Ceilings, Floors or Walls,uiz. 
They take fine Loam or Clay, into which they pat Bullocks Blood 
inſtead of Water, well tempering and mixing it together ; 
this, when dry, will be a very ſtrong and binding Subſtance; 
and being well ſmoothed, it will glifter ard become very hard: 
The worſt of it is, that it hath a {mell which is a litcle offen- 
five at firſt, but as it hardens and drys, jt will loſe this (cent. 
Ricab. 83. h 8 | 
 (13;) Of a Plaſter wherewith Floors are made. In Not- 
ingbamſbire ( faith Mr. Speed) there grows a Stone which is 
ſofter than Alabaſter, but being burnt, it wili make a Plaſter 
harder than that of Paris. wherewith they Floor their upper 

ooms 3 for betwixt the Joyſtes they lay long Bulruſhes, and 
here ſpread their Plaſter, hieh when it's throughly dry, be- 
comes ſoſollid and hard, that it ſeemeth rather to be firm Stone 
than Mvar; and it is troden upon without any tear or danger, 
* (14.) Of a Serviceable and uſeful aer for Mul ing Cor 
Walifn much uſed in ſome Parts of Xent, for the external 
Wall of their Houſes, the ' which they call Kough caſting x 
which is commonly laid over Timber and all, in ſume kind of 
Ornamental Work, according to the Fancy of the Aftifi- 
cer, viz. In Rhomb, (or Diamonds) Circles, Squares, or 
mixt of ſome or all of theſe; or ſome Floriſhes or Trail work, 
They fir ſt. next to the Laths lay on a Plafter, which they work 
in their Ornamental Figures: This Plaſter is of Lime. Sand, 
(Brock, or Water-drilt. Sand is beſt) Hair, and Anvil-Duft 
from the Smiths Forge, or Duſt of the Boaring of Guns 
bur for want of this, Iron-Mine-Duſt is uſed. When this 
Plaſter is laid on, they com:nonly (if they can procure it) 
ſtick it full of ſmall pieces of broken Glaſs, which not only 
makes it mot e durable, but alſo adds a Luſter to it, Shimper- 
ing 2gainft the Sun-· Beams, which makes it ſeem very pleaſing 
to the Be holders. per. Auth. 

G6.) Of a Profitible and cheap Mortar for Building; 
wherein, either no Lime, or but a ſmail quantity ſball be re- 
quiſite. A Wile, Ancient, and Rich Soap-boyler. dwelling 
without Algate, hath, for the Encouragement of others, long 
ſince rected a Fair and ſtately Building of Brick for his own 
Habitation; upon the good ſucceſs whereof, he hath lately 
Built another Houſe ot no ſmall Charge; The Mortar of 
which, did conſiſt of Two Loads of waſt Soap- Aſhes, one Load 
of Lime, one Load of Loame. and one Load of Wooll, with 
Sand, temper'd together. Sir H. Plat's Jewel Houſe, 

* F (is.) Another 


—— 
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(. 6.) Another Soap-boyler of good Credit and Experience, 
hath uſed only Loame and Soap-Aſpes, temper'd and wrought 
together inſtead of Mortar ; with which, he hath laid the 
Foundation , and Built the Chimneys of his Dwelling Houſe 
in Southwark, which hath endured many Storms already, which 
have overturned many Tunnels of Chimneys, both New and 
Old, which were Built with common Mortar : I doubt not | 
( faith Sir Hugh Plat) but that ſome Bricklayers and Lime- 4 
burners, will oppoſe this New Practice; but if theſe Three 
Obſervations are not ſufficient, I can back them with Three- 
{core more, which have been already made within the City | 
and Suburbs of London; ſo that whoever takes a careful view Ge 
of our late 8 of Brick (eſpecially within the Suburbs ; 
of the City) ſhall find great ſtore of theſe waſt Aſbes imploy- 
ed in Building» He proceeds, and faith, by the Example of 
theſe Two Men, many others of late, have uſed many Hun- 
red Loads of theſe Aſhes, and would have uſed many Thou- 
ſand Loads more before this time, but that they find this Mor- 
tar very Corroſive, and fretting their Hands in uſeing it, and 
rough in laying, more than common Mirtar. Theſe Two 
ſlender Faults( of this Mortar, ſaith he ) may ſoon be Reme- 
died, tho' the firft of theſe, I take to be none, but rather an 
Excellent quality approbate to the Nature of Mortar: And 
for the Encouragement of Builders, I ſhall here give them 
the beſt of Advice or Counſel, as to this Matter; which ſhall 
be ſuch; as I dare undertake to Warrantiſe, upon my Credir, 
if carefully performed. And Firſt, as to the roughneſs of it, 
any one that is not Blind, may ſee which way to remedy it; 
for if it be either ground or beat in fine Powder before it be 
mixt with the Sand, it will be brought to a ſmoother Temper : 
And as fer the Charge in powdering it, I dare ingage, that 
the profit of a Days Labour, will anſwer the Charge of 
Three Men's Wages, in the difference of the Price of a Load 
of thele Aſkes, and One Hundred of Lime. Then as to the 
Corroſiveneſs, it may in ſome ſort be avoided by wearing of 
Gloves, without which, they ſeldom lay any Bricks, to avoid 
the like Effects which they find in Limed Mortar: But tor 
an aſſured Remedy (if the ſame be ſuch as cannot be endured 
by the Bricklayers) let theſe waſt Aſhes be re-imbibed with 
Water, for a conſiderable time, till ſome part of the Salt be 
ſeparated from it; and then, without queſtion, it will be 

entle enough, and much of its fretting nature taken away. 

e farther addeth ; 1 will paſs aver the Uſe of them, in Pa- 
ving the Streets, and laying of Bowling-Allies wherein 
many Hundred Loads of theſe Aſtet, are yearly conſumed 
in London and the Suburbs. Ibid. 
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Experiments aud Ober dation 


Obſervations of White-waſhing. 


97.2 Of White-waſbing Plaſter d Walls; It muſt be fup- 
poſed, that the Wall is very well Plaſtered with fine Plafter 
well layed ; after which, you may Whiten it with Lime- Milk, 
very clear, which I ſhall by and by deſcribe. The Wall ſhould 
be very well wet with Water; for all the Secret conſiſts in 
9 the Whitenine's not drying too faſt, but rather very ſlowly, 
_ which gives the Lime time to fix it ſelf, drying leifurelly ; 
1 and being thus managed, the Walls will neither white your 
Hands nor your Clothes: It there were any dirt upon the 
Wall, it ought to be ſcraped off, It will do alſo upon Free- 
i Kone, it being firuck over Two or Three times; after a 
. while ( viz. an Hour or Two) ſtrike it over with the palm 
þ of your Hand, and it will Polliſh it like Marble. Lemer, 
| Mad, Curiſ. 


Of making Lime-Milk.. i 


(18.) The beſt Lime Milk is made after the Lime hath been 
a long time lacked, into which, baving put a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Water, it muſt be ſticred till it make a white Froth on 
the top, which muſt be immediately taken off and kept for 
uſe. The laſt paſſing over, it ought to be wich Milk of un. 
__ Lime, that the White may have the better Glols, 
(19.) Of another way of White-waſhing: It muſt be firſ 
done over with Lime and Black, well layed by Rule and Plum- 
met, and be rubbed over ſmooth, then Whiren it Three or 
Four times together with Lime-Milk : The Firſt White muſt 
be very clear; the Second, ſomewhat thicker; and the Third, 
more, ſo putting to it more or leſs Water, as you think fit. 
This way may be called the beft, moſt beautiful and quickeſt 
of all. Ibid. | 
(20.) Of a Way uſed in Fraxce, to Rub and Colour Pl 
ſter 4, ans and Floors: 
You mult ſcrape it very well, then take Urine and Soot of 
a Chimney, or of an Oven is better; mix and diſſolve it weil, 
letting it infuſe Two Days; then wich a Bruſh, rub the Floor il 
or Ceiling, and let them dry before you walk over them; 
when dry, rub them as you do Boarded Floors. Ibid. ; 
(21.) For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I ſhall here add 
the Method of making the Plaſter of the Ancients, where wih 
they made their Ground for that Noble Way of Freſar Vain 
ing, ſo much efteem'd by the Ancient Greets, and fince-lay che 
Komans, Plutarch tells us, that Aratus, the Great Cotnymand« 
under PtoJomy King of Agpt, ſpared the ſacking of a ON | 
Se | pure 
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purely for the Excellency of Freſco Painting, that was upon 
the Walls and outſide of the Houſes. It hath alſo been much 

in efteem amongſt the Germans, who had ſeveral Towns of 
it rarely done; which were ruined in the Wars betwixt the 
Emperor and the Proteſtants. At Fountain-Bleau, in France, is 
Excellent Work of this kind, done almoſt 200 Years ago. 
The Plaſler they made of Lime, which was often waſhed till 
the Salt was abſtracted; this was done by often pouring Wa- 


ter on it, which the oftener the better; this Lime they mixt 


with the fine Powder of Old rubbiſh Stones: This Plaſter 
they laid on in clear dry Weather; but to make this Work the 
the more durable, they uſed to drive into the Walls, ſtumps 
of headed Nails, about Five or Six Inches aſunder; and by 
this means, the Plaſter was preſerved from peeling. Then with 
this Pa't or Plaſter, they Plaſtered the Wall a precty thickneſs, 
letting it dry; being dry, they Plaſtered it over again, about 
the thickneſs of half a Barly Corn, very fine and ſmooth ; 
then your Colours being ready prepared, work this laft Pla- 
ſtering over whiltit is wet, ſo will your Painting unite and 
join faſt to the Plaſter, and dry together as a perfect Com- 
poſt, | For this uſe all Earthy Colours are beſt, as the Oberg, 
Spaniſh Brown, Spaniſh White, Terræ- vert, and the like: 
Mineral Colours are naught. For this Deſign they uſed Pen- 
cils aad Bruſhes, long and ſoft, otherwiſe the Work would 
not be ſmooth: They alſo obſerved, to let their Colours be 
full, and to flow freely from the Pencil or Bruſh. Sand, 


Graph. 8 1. N. B. Your Colours may be mixt with Lime- 


Water, Milk or Whey. 

(22.) Of Burning Lime: An Ingenious Suſſex Gentleman in- 
troduced the uſe of Fern, for Burning of Lime, which hc found 
anſwered that end as well as Wood (the Flame thereof being 
vehement) and is far Cheaper, Cell. Eng. Wor. 193. 
And why might it not ſerve alſo, to Burn Bricks and Tiles, if 
it were Cut 1n Seaſon, and bound up when dry into Fagots 
fit for for the Kiln ? 

(23.) Of White-waſhing of Walls and Ceilings: For this 
purpoſe they generally uſe Lime incorporated with Size-Wa- 
ter: But I have heard ſome Ancient Maſons commend Fleet. 
Milk ( Viz. ſuch as the Cream hath been ſcummed from] or 
they, and they lay, it makes a better White, and more dura- 


ble: Eſq; Sanderſon in's Grapbice ſays, it will endure the 
Weather very well, My 


Obſervations of Tiles, &c. 


(24.) Of Tiles and covering of Houſes, Cc. Tiles are 


made of better Earth than Bricks, viz. commonly of well 


tempered Clay. It's a general Obſervation, that. thoſe Tiles 


which Workmea call Salmon Tiles ( which are of a Light * | 
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iſh Colour) are not ſo durable as thoſe which are of a darker 
Colour. The length of a Plain Tile, is uſually (at London, 
faith Mr. Leybourn ) Ten Inches and an half, and in breadth 
Six, and in thickneſs near Three quarters of an Inch :. But 
I find this is not the uſual ſize every where, for I have cb. 
ſerved, that in ſome parts of Suſſex, that they are (when burnt) 
Ten Inches long, Six broad, and about half an Inch thick, 
And whereas Mr. Leybourn ſaith, that one Tile weighs about 
Two Pound and an half; 1 found, that Eight Sufex Tile; 
weighed about Seventeen Pound, which is Two Pound 
Two ounces each, Averd. Weight. Now as to the 
Weight of the Covering of Houſes, Men differ in their Opi. 
nions according to their different Obſervations; The heavier | 
any covering is to a Houſe (ſaich Mr, Vor lidge) the greater 
is the Expence in railing the whole Frame or Building to ſup- 
port it, and the ſooner doth it require Reparations ; therefore, 
Healing with Lead cr flat Stone (in Sufſex, call'd Horſham. 
Stone) is not to be approved, by rea'on of its Weight, where 
Earthen Ile, Slate or Shiggies are to be had. Next unto Lead or 
Stone, Tiles made of Clay are the heavieſt; and all know 
are moſt in ule. Pan- tile (ſalth he) ſuch as come from 
Holland, are the beft and lighteft Covering of any ſorts of 
Tiles. Syſt. Agri. 237. You ſhall next hear, what Mr. Ley. 
bourn hath obſerved as to this Matter. 926 
(25.) Of the diſtance of Lathe, Number of Tiles and 
Nails, Kc. fed in a Square or Yard of Healing or Covering; 
of its Weight, Cc. | | 
dir. Leybourn hath obſerved, that in and about London, the 
uſual diſtance of Laths on the Roofs of Houſes, is about Three 
and a half or Four Inches, with a Counter Lath between Rafter 
and Rafter; or Two, if the Rafters fland at a very large diſtance, 
Now he hath obſerved, that one bundle of Latht of five Foot 
long, and five Hundred of Nails; or one Bundle of Four 
Foot and Six hundred of Nails, One Hundred and Twenty 
to the Hundred, at Seven Inches Gage (as the Bricklayers 
term it) will Lath a Spuare, i. e. Ten Foot every way, which 
will require about 665, or 670 Tiles; and one Tiler will co- 
ver ſuch a Square in a Day. But as to the Weight, Mr. Ley- 
bourn differs from Mr. Worlidgez for whereas Mr. Worlidge 
faith, that Lead is the heavieſt Covering, Mr. Leybourn demon- 
ſtrates the contrary, thus; tor ſaith he, One Foot of Lead 
( if New ) will weigh Eight or Nine Pound ; but if old, lefs, 
as Six or Seven. Now ſuppoſe the moſt, that one Foot Weigh 
Nine Pound, the Yard Square will weigh Eighty One Pound, 
and a Square will weigh Nine Hundred Pound: Now he faith, 
that Sixty Tiles laid at Seven Inches Gage,will Cover a Yard ; 
which at Two Pound and half per Iile, amounts toOne hundred 
and fifty Pound; and at Six Hundred Sixty Five Tiles to 
the Square, the Square will weigh One Thouſand Six Hun- 
dred Sixty Two Pound: Here is nothing conſidered for the 
weigh of the Mortar, which is no ſmall matter; but we did 
not 
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not allow any thing in the Lead Covering for Soder ; But tho 
Lead be the lighteſt Covering, yet Tiles are the Cheapeſt, 
As to the quantity of Mortar uſed in a Square of Healing or 
Tiling; J. Num. the 34, Plat” for. Birch. I had it 
for an Obſervation of a Country Bricklayer, that betwixt 
Three and Four Buſhels of Sand, and Two Buſhels of Lime, 
would make a fit quantity of Mortar for a Square of Tiling. 
This Bricklayer alſo told me, that he did approve of heavy 
Covering to Houſes, &c. ſuppoſing the Building fit to ſupport 
it: For, laith he, I have ebſerved, that High Buildings that 
have been Covered with Pantiles, which isa very light Cover- 
ing, hath been very ſubjett to be ſhaken and rocked to and 
fro by the Wind, and thereby the Tiles have been looſned, and 
the Rain, hath by this means, found vents into the Buildings 5 
altho* Pantiles be accounted very good Covering; (which 
we may obſerve in their Covering the flat Roofs of low 
\ Sheds, & c. with them, where they keep out wet very well.) 
Now, ſaith he, a heavy Covering to a Building (eſpecially a 
Timber one) is a great means to ſteddy and fix a Building 
thereby enabling it to reſiſt the Violence of Turbulent Winds. 
Newt, Obſer. | 


+. 


Obſervations on drawing Stone. 


(27:) Of drawing Stones, or breaking Rocks: It hath lon 
been, and ſtill is ( faith Eſq; Boi!) in many Places, a matter o 
much Trouble and Expence, as well of Time as Money, to cut 
aut of Rocks of Alabaſter and Marble, great Pieces, to be af- 
terwards Squared or Cut into other ſhapes ; but what by the 
help of divers Tools ang Inſtruments, cannot in ſome Quar- 
ries be Effected, without much Time and Toy], is in other 
Places eaſily and readily performed (as I have obſerved ) by 
making, with a fit Iaſtrument, a ſmall perforation into the 
Rock, which may reach a pretty way into the Body of it, and 
have ſuch a thickneſs of the Roch over it as is thought conve- 
p nirnt to be blown up at one time; for at the farther end of this 
perforation (which tends upwards ) there is placed a conve- 
nient quantity of Gunpowder, and then all the reſt of the 
Cavity being All'd with Stones and rubbiſh ſtrongly rammed 
in (except a little place that is left for the Train) the Powder, 
by the * of that Train, being fired, and the impetuous 
Flame being hindred from expanding it ſelf downwards, by 
reaſon of the newly mentioned Obſtacle, concurring with its 
own, tending another away, diſplays its focre againſt the up- 
per parts of the Rock; which in making its ſelf a paſſage, it 
cracks into ſeveral Parts, moſt of them not too unwildy to be 
manageable by the Workmens . 
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And this way of Blowing up Rocky, a little varied and im- 
ed, ſome Ingenious Acquaintance of ours, imployed by 


Bartels of Gun Powder, many Hundred, not to ſay Thouſand 


Tuns of commen Rock, Uſe of Exper. Phyloſ. - 
Now we are Treating of Stone Quarries, I will here add, 


an Obſervation of the Reverend Gilbert, Lord Biſhop of Serum ; 


3, not a common, but a rare and Curious Piece or Mechanick 
ork, 

(27.) Of Pots, which are turned out of S,: There 
is a ſort of Pots of Stone, that is uled not only in all 
the Kitchins here, (which was the Town of Chavennes ) but 
almoſt all Lombardy over, calld Lavege. The Stone feels Oily 
3nd Scalv, ſo that a Scale flicks to ones Finger that touches 
it, and is ſomewhat of the nature of Slate; there are about 
Three Mines (or Quarries ) of it known in theſe Parts; one 
near Chavennes, another in the Valteline, and a third in the 
Griſons ; but the fitſt is much the beft : They pony cut it 
in the Mine, round, of about One Foot and an half Diameter, 
and about One Foot and a quarter thick; and they work it in 
a Mill, where the C hizzels that cut the Stone, are driven a- 
bout by a Wheel that is ſet a going by Water, agd which is 
ſo ordered; that he, who manages the Chizzel, very eaſily 
draws forward the Wheel out of the courſe of the Water : 
They Tarn off firſt. the outward Coat of this Stone, till it 
is exactly Smooth; and then they ſeparate one Pot after a- 
nother by thoſe ſmall and hooked Chizzels, by which they 


make a Neſt of Pots all one within another; the outward | 


and biggeſt being as big as an ordinary Beef. Pot; and th 
inward Pot being no bigger than a ſmall Pipkin; theſe they 
Atm with Hooks and Circles of Brafs, and ſo they are ſerved 
by them in their Kitchins. One of thoſe Stone Pots takes heat, 
and boils{fooner than any Metal; and whereas the bottoms 
of Metal Pots, tranſmit the heat ſo intirely to the Liquor 
within, that they are not inſufferablly hot; the bottom of 


the Stone-Pots, which are about twice ſo thick as thoſe: of Me- 


tal, burns extreamly, it never cracks, neither gives it any ſort 
of taſt to the Liquor that is boil'd in it 3 But if it falls to the 
Ground it is certainly broke, for it is very brittle ; yet this is 
repair'd by patching it up, for they piece their broken Pors 
ſo cloſe, tho without any Cement, by ſowing with Iron 
Wire the broken parcels together, that in the holes which 


they pierce with the Wire, there is not the leaft breach made, 


hich the Wire both makes and fills. | 
The Paſſage to this Mine( or Quarry ) is very inconvenient, 

for they muſt creep into it for near half a Mile, through a 

Rock that is ſo hard , that the Paſſage is not above Three 


except that w 


Foot high; and ſo thoſe that draw out the Stones creep 2 
' . | 
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the Publick to make vaſt Piles, have lately (as I received the 
account of themſelves ) blown up or ſcattered, with a few 


Jong upon their Belly, having a Candle faſtned to their fore - 
head, and the Stone laid, on a fort of Cuſhion made for it, upon 
their Hips: The Stones are commonly Two Hundred Weight. 
Let. from Jwitz. 94, Ce. 

Now we are diſcourſing of Stones, I will here adjoin the 
Method of Poliſhing Marble, which may be uſeful to ſuch as 
Live in the Country, and cannot eafily procure a Work. man 
to Poliſh Marble Hearths, Chimney-Pteces, Cc. which are 
grown dull with uſing, Cc. 


Of Poliſhing Marble. 


(28.) To Poliſh Marble that hath loft its Gloſs by long 
ſtanding or uſe, c. You muſt firft, with a piece of Sand- 
Stone, Waterdrift Sand and Water, rub — Marble till you 
ſee it ia ftee from Aſperities or Scares 3 then next, work it yet 
ſmoother, with a Clout wet withWater and dipt in the Pow- 
der of Emery; when you have thus brought it to be very 
terſe, you muſt Poliſh and rub it well with fine Linen Rags 
wet in fair Water, and dipt in the Powder of Putty; this be- 
ing done, clear it up with clean Linen Rags, and twill have a 
Gloſs almoſt like a Mirour : This Obſervation T had from a 
Stone-Cutter who I ſaw do ſeveral pieces of Marble, which 
were old Chimney-Pieces and Hearths; and when he had 
thus new Poliſhed them, then they did look exceedingly well. 
Of him, I did alſo learn the enſuing Obſervation, 

(29.) Of a Cement for Marble Chimney-Pieces, c. Take 
the Powder of calcined Plafter of Paris, mix it with fair Wa- 
ter, till it be of ſuch a conſiſtance as Batter is commonly made; 
let this be applied to the Stones, and immediately let them be - 
fix d in their due Places, for it drys in a moment, and then 
you cannot ftir the Stones, if they are not fix'd right, without a 
gread deal of trouble: You muſt alſo take eſpecial Care in 
ſetting the Stones one upon another, that you ſet them down 
exactly (as near as may be) with the Superfecies Parallel; 
for if the Edges are never ſo little Squat, they will crumble 
off and detace the Work, by ſpoiling the Joints. ' News. 
Obſerve, | | | 

Having laid before you ſuch Modern Obſervations as J have 
at preſent by me ( which I hope in time, I ſhall much enlarge) 
relating to Bricks, Tiles, Murtar, Lime, Sand, &c. I had 
thought to have proceeded next to Obſervations on Timber; 
but ( partly ) by the perſwaſion of ſome Friends, and for ſome 
other Reaſons, I ſhall add what ſome of the Ancients, as 
Pliny, &c. have obſerved, as to thoſe matters ; hoping thereby 
to excite the inquiſitive Heads of our preſent Age, to a more 
nice inquiry into theſe Matters ; by which means, we may in 

; time 
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time expett to ſee thoſe Ancient 0bſervatzons. confirmed, q 
elſe exploded ; either of which may prove uſeful to th 
World. Another Reaſon which I had for this doing, was, hs 

cauſe the Works of Pliny (and ſome other of the Ancients) 
were large, and hard to come by 3 by this means, I am in 
hopes, 1 ſhall ſatisfie (in ſome meaſure )) ſuch as have deſired 
to know what the Ancients had written on theſe Subjects. 


1 
f; 
1 
it 
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of Bricks. 


(30.) It's an Obſervation of Pliny's, that to make good 
Bricks, they ought not to be made of any Soil that is full 
of Sand and Gravel; but of a greyiſh Marle or whitiſh 
Chalky Clay, or at leaſtwiſe a rediſh Earth. The beft Seaſon 
( ſaith he) to make Bricks or Tile is in the Spring, for in 
the Summer they are apt to be full of Chinks or Cranies; 
but ſaich he, if you would have good Bricks tor Building, they 
ought to be Two Years old at leaft : Then as to their ſge, he 
fays they had three ſorts; the erdinary fort was One Foot and 
half ( Roman Meaſure, which is ſomething leſs than the Engliſh) 
and in breadth, One Foot; the ſecond fort was Three Foot; 
and the third fort Three Foot Nine Inches ; they were all of 
one breadfh, viz. a Foot. The ſmaller ſort were uſed in Pris 
vate Buildings, and the larger in Publick. Plin. Nat, Hiſt, 
Vol. II. 555. I muſt not here omit (faith Sir Henry Motton) 
while I am ſpeaking of this Part ( of Building ) a certain 
form of Brick deſcribed by Daniele Barhara, Patriarch of Aqut- 
leia, in the largeſt Edition of his Commentary on Vitruvius, 
The Figure which he there commends, is a Triangle ; every 
fide a boot long, and an Inch and half chick, which he highly 
commends for many good qualities; as firft, that they are 
more commodious in the Management ; ſecondly, of leſs Ex- 
pence; thirdly, of a fairer Show, adding much Peauty and 
Strength to the Aural Angles, where they fall gracefully into 
an indented Work: So that I wonder ( ſaith Sir Henry ) that 
we have not taken them into Ute, being propounded by a 
Man of good Authority in this Knowledge ; but all Nations 
are apt to ſtart at Novelties, and are naturally wedded to theit 
own Molds. Elem, Archi. 14. 


* 


Of Lime. 


(31.) Cato Cenſorius ia his Obſervations doth not * of 
Lime that is made of divers ſorts of Stones, or of various 
Colours; and to ſpeak the truth ( ith Pliny ) white Stones 
are better to make Lime than hard ones; and it is better for 
Maſons Uſe : Some obſerve, that Lime made of hollow and Po- 
rous Stones, is beſt for Parguig or Plaſtering of * 


or Wl 7.ime made of Stones which are digged out of the Ground, is 
the WY far better than that of Pebbles gather d from the River fide. 
be · That which ſome make of Mill Stones, is very good, becauſe 
ts) Nic is more Fat and Glutinous than any of the other ſorts. 


in Plin, Vol. 2. p. $94- 
Of Sand. 


(32+) It is an Obſervation of Pliny's, That there are Two 
Species of Send, one ſort is digged out of the Pits, and this re- 
quireth a quarter part of Lime to be added to it, in making 


the Sea thore; and this muſt have one third part of 
ſon Lime; and if there be one third part of Pot-ſheards 
in Wheaten to Powder and add to it, it will be much the better 
es: Mort ar. Plin, Vol. 2. 594. 


. Of Mortar and Plaiſter. 
ot; (33.) Pliny obſerves alſo, That Mortar, the older it is, the 


| of better for Building; for he ſaith, it was alſo accounted fo by 
Pri- the Ancients; for ( faith he) in the Old Laws, which provi- 
iſt. Ned for the perpetuity of Houſes, in Ancient times, we find 
ton) Wit expreſly ſer down, that the Undertaker to Build a Houſe at 
ain Wa certain Price, ſhall uſe no Afortar under Three Years of 
qui- Age; and this was the reaſon ( faith he) that in thoſe Days, 
us, Ws Man ſhould not fee any Rough-caſt or Plaſtering to riſe in 


Bliters, and be ſubjelt to peel off, as it doth now-adays : 
nd the Truth 1s, unleſs there be laid upon VValls, three 
dats or thickneſſes of Mortar made with Sand and Lime, and 


are 

Ex Lo Courſes over them of other Mortar made of Marble- 
ind Writ and Lime temper'd together, the VValls will not be 
nto rermanent, nor Fair and Reſplendent, as they ought to be; 
hat nd where Walls are dampiſh, and given to ſweat, by means of 
y 2 dalt Humour, or Salt Peter which is the cauſe of it; it were JE 


onder of Pot-ſheards and Lime. , 
As for the Mortar made of Marble-Grit and Lime, the 
ny to know whether it be well made, is this: If it will not 
lick to the Shovel, but will come out of the heap neat and 
m again, it is then good; but it muſt be the contrary in 
biting and Fretwork z the Lime being ſoaked and wet in 
ater, ought to cleave, or ſtick like Gew. Plin, Vol. 2. 
54. The Sh:ards of Potters Veſſels being beat into fine 
onder, and mix'd with Lime, will make a very ftrong and 
urahle Morzar or Cemem. Plin. Vol. 2. 554. | 


C 5 


| good way to lay a Ground under it of Mortar, made of the 
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t into Mortar : A ſecond ſort is found by the River ſides, or 
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found in Rivers, are not good for Building, for they ſeem. al. 


Spring or Summer when the ſap, is very Turgid, is very {ul 


Experiments ana C vſervations. Chap. 
Wh Of Stones. a 


0 34. It's an Obſervation of Pliny's, that Stones which are 


ways to be relenting, and ſweat forth moifture ; but ſuch 
Stones as theſe, and all others which you queſtion whether 
they are durable, the only Remedy I know, is, to dig then 
out of the Ground or Quarry in the Summer, and let then 
have Too Years ſeaſoning, by letting them lie abroad ex 
poſed ro alt VVeathers, . they be employ d in Buildings; 
and ſuch as have by theſe means caught hurt, may ſerve vel 
enough in Ground-work, and for Foundations, where they 
are not expoſed to the VVeather; and that which remain 
ſound, vou may be bold to employ in the open Air, yea, oi 
the ourſide of Buildings. Plin. Vol. 2. 593. : 

Having thus briefly laid before you ſome Obſervations of thi 
Ancients, I ſhall now proceed with Modern ones again 
and our next Obſeruation ſhall be | = 


Of Timber. 


(35.) Our Firſt Obſervation of this kind ſhall be in felling iti 
In former Ages, they ob/erved to fell Timber always in theVVin 
ter, when there was leaſt Sap in it; but now (the more 
the pity ) by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs of Oak ( the principal 
Timber ) our Scatutes oblige us to fell it in the Spring, to 
the conveniency of having the Bark for the Tanners uſe. 
would be no ſmall conveniency to the Nation, were then 
ſome real way found out of Tanning Leather without | 
much Bark (as the Honourable Mr. Charles Howard, has mo 
ingeniouſly offer'd ) for by this means we might have a bl 
ter Opportunity to fell our Timber in the Winter; for It 1s 
general Obſervation, That that Timber which is fell'd in 


ject to ſhrink, chap, and decay much more, and ſooner tn 
otherwiſe it would do; which inconveniencies in Square Tin 
ber, are not ſo apparent or viſible, as in Plank or Board, W 
ſuch like broad and thin Work. Silv. 90. 

Secondly, having fixed upon the time, and the Trees y( 
are reſolved to fell? ; It is obſerved to be a very good way, 
disbranch the Boal of all ſuch Arms and Limbs as may e 
danger it in it's fall; wherein, Forecaft and Skill often pit 
vents Danger and Spoil z for many Excellent Trees have bet 
ſpoiled for want of this neceſſary Obſervatie#z and therefor 
in Arms of Timber which are very great, chop a Nick und! 
it cloſe to the Boal, and fo meeting it with the cone 
Strokes, it may be Cut without ſpliting. It's allo a necellal 
Obſervation in Sawing down of Timber, (if it be large) Fin 
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to chop a paſſage thro' ſome Claw, and there to begin to Saw 4 
for by this means the Claw will hold it till you have Saue 
the Tree aſunder; by this means (choping the Claw off) 
you may not let it go down till you pleaſe. By this Method, 
Trees are prevented from being Rift or Clefr, or Pith-drawn, 
as ſome call it, by falling tov ſoon, viz. before they are Sawn 
aſunder. — | | 


(26.) Of the Crincles or Rings which are ſeen at the 
end of Trees when Saw'd off, and alſo of the lying 
of the Pith in Trees, which will be of Uſe in chu» 
* of Trees to Fell for Cleaving. 9 


It's a general Obſervation, That the T7wb or Bough of a Tree 
being Cut Tranſverſly Plain and Smooth, ſheweth ſeveral 
Circles or Rings, more or lels orbicuiar, according to the Ex- 
ternal Figure,in ſome Parallel Proportion,one without another, 
from the Center or Pith of the Tee, to the inſide of the Bark, 
dividing the whole into ſo many Circular ſpaces: Theſe 
Rings are more large, groſs, and diftinct in Colour and ſub- 
ſtance, in ſome kind of Trees ; generally in ſuch as grow to 
a great Bulk in a ſhort time, as Fir, Aſb, &c. ſmaller or leſs 
ditin&t, in thoſe that either not at all, or in long time grow 
great; as Quince,Holly, Box, Lignam Fitæ, Ebony, and the like 
ſad coloured and hard 3/o0ds ; fo that by the largeneſs or 
ſmallneſs of the Rings, the quickneſs or flowneſs of the 
zrow.h of any Tree, may, perhaps, at certainty be eſtimated. 

Thef ſpaces are obſerved to be manifeſtly broader on the 
outfide than on the other; eſpecially the more outer to a 
double Proportion, or more, the inner being near an equality. 

Ir is aſſerted, that the larger parts of theſe Rings, are on the 
Soxth and Sunny fide of the Tree ( which is very Rational and 
probable ) inſomuch that by cutting a Tree tranſverſe, and 
Dla ing a Diameter thro' the broadeſt and narroweſt Parts of 
the Rings, a Meridian Line may be deſcribed. Fuvitias Silva. 
But as to the preceding Matter, the Place of the Trees 
growth muſt be conſidered, for if it do not grow in an open 
Field. or elle in a Woud, where the Circumjacent Air doth 
equally ſurround it, the Effects will prove quite otherwiſe :- 
For the proof of which, I ſhall add the following Obſervations, 
which were made by an obſcrvinz Mechanick. | 

Saith he, We obſerved a Tree that grew on the Eafterly fide 
of a Wood, which was about One Foot Diameter, at Five 
Foot and halt from the Ground; that the Sap and Rind on 
the Eaſterly tide, which was the Sunny fide, and was very 
near the Hedge, which was very near AMeridional, I ſay (ſaith 
he ) that the Sap and Rind on the Eaſterly fide, was Two 
Inches and an half, but on the Weſt or Shady tide, it was but 
ſeuenth Eighths of an Inch _ 3 and the Pich lay but Two Inches 

2 


and 
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and an half from that Shady ſide ; and Nine Inches and an half 
from the Sunny fide, The ſhady fide( faith he ) was next the 
Wea d which was Weſt; and on the South fide grew another 
Tree not aboye One Foot and half from him. We did obſerve 
( faith he) that this 7ree did cleave verv badly. 

We did obſerve auc ther Tree that ſtood on the South-Eaft 
fide of a Wood, out againft the plain „ ind, the Sap was 
broadeſt, and the Pith fartheſt from that nude which was next 
the plain Land: This Tree did allo cleave very badly. 

He faith, We did Fell another Tree in the midſt of a Wood, 
which we did obſerve that its Pith lay very near the middle 
or Center, and the Sap was very near of an equal Thicknek 
all round; but rather ſomething moſt cowards the South. 

We did obſerve another Tee ( faith he) which we Fell'd, 
that ſtood in a Wood; but there came in a Lane, ſo that the 
Tree was expoſed to thæ Sun on the South Eaft (fide, and the 
Pith lay Nine Inches from this fide. and but Five from the 
other, at Five Foot above ground ; where we did Cut him of 
where he was very ſound, as alſo at the But end: But he had 
a Bunch or Swelling Extuberance near the Ground on the 
North-Eaft fide, which was cloſe by the Lane; and ſo I ſup» 
pole it might proceed from ſome Bruiſe, which was grown 
orer a hollow Hole; this was fill'd downward with Dirt 
or putrified Wood ; up above it, farther up in the Hole, we 
found freſh Moſs, tho not perſectly Green; the Hole was 
largeſt downward,running up conically about four Foot. 

We did of ſerve another 0ah (for ſuch all the reft were) 
that grew at the Tail of a Pond, on a wet and hardiſh Gra- 
vel, to Cleade very freely and traight, but the Tree was dead; 
I do ſuppoſe he might be over cloy'd with moiſture, and that 
kill'd him. 1 

Another 04h we obſerved, Hunt by a Deep, VVet Ditch- 


ſide (chat came from a Pond) that the Tree when Sawn down, 

the Vith lay within Four Inches of that fide of the Tree next 

the Ditch, and Eleven Inches from the other. - 
Vve madean0%&ſervarion on another Oak that grew under 
the Boughs of a great Beech, on the N. VV. ſide of him, 

as alſo on the N. VV. fide of a Shade: VVhen the Tree was 

down, and Cut off about a Foot above the But-end, we did 

obſ-rve that That fide which was next to the open Field ( vit, 
N. VV. ) was Eight Inches from the Pith, and the other was 

buc Five. | 

VVe obſerved another 04; that grew on a little Bank (in 

a kind of a Copſe ) juſt by a Pit of VVater; when he was 

down, we fonnd that the Pith at th? But-end was but Five 

Inc hes from the Surface on that fide next the VVater, and it 

was Ten Inches from the oppoſite one; tho' both were equal 

ty expoſed to the Sun and Air; and when we had Cut him 

off ar Sixteen Foct from the Butt, there the Pith lay but 
Th.ee Inches from the fide next the V Vater, and Six oY 
| che 
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the other; this Tree Cleft pretty free, tho the Pith were 

VVe obſeryed an Oał that grew on the N. E. fide of a 
VVood, that his Pich grew neareſt to the VVood fide, and by 
conſequence, fartheſt from the open Field, which was N. E. 
from the Tree. | ; 

VVe obſerved another 02k that grew on the Faſt fide of a 
Hedge, where was a Row of Trees to the VVeſt of him: 
VVhen the Tree was down, we found that the Pith at the 
But-end was abundantly neareft ro the Eaſt fide, and at Ten 
Foot above the Butt neareſt to the VVeſt bv abundanc- . The 
Cauſe whereof, I conceive to be thus ( faith he) That altho' 
he had the free Communication of the Air on the Eaft fide, 
( as being next the Field) ſo likewiſe had it on the VVeſt be- 
low; and hat is more, the refreſhing Beams of the Sun 
from the South VVeſt and VVeſt, betwixt the Bodies of the 
adjacent Trees, there being little or no Hedge to hinder; 
whereas, on the contrary, the Tops and Boughs of the ad- 
joining Trees were fo Contiguous, that they hindred the free 
—=i of the Sun and Air on the VVeſt ſide towards his 

op. ä 
VVe obſerved Two Oats that grew on a kind of Rocky 
Bank. which tho* they promiſed to the Eye to cleave well, 
1 they proved quite the contrary, viz. very tough and 
II. KT 

Ve did obſerve an Oak (that grew in a VVood ) that the 
Pith, where the Tree was Cnt off, Ten Foot from the Butt, lay 
Eight Inches from the South Eaſt fide, which ſide was moft 
expoled to the Sun and Air; and but five Inches from the 
North V Veſt fide, which was not fo freely expoſed. 

ve did oHerue another Oak that grew on the South VVeſt 
fide of a VVood, and he grew on a Bank juſt in an open Field, 
the Field and Bank were both on the South VVeſt fide of 
bim ] ſay, we did ſerve when he was Gown, that his Pith 
was but four Inches from the North-Eaft fide, and Fom- 
teen Inches from the South _VVeſt, at the But-end, and 
at Nine Foot and an half above the Butt, it was Four Inches 
from the North-kaft, and Nine from the South-VVeſt: The 
Reaſon ( faith he) I conceive to be, becauſe growing on the 
aide of a Bank, he drew all his Nouriſhment from that fite 
where he had moſt Roots ( viz. South-VVeRt Jand the warm 
Rays of the Sun, and free acce(s of the Air. This Tre», tho 
cleft well. Thus, bv theſe Obſervations of a Country Merha- 
net ( in whoſe Phraſe I have penn'd them) a Meridian cannot 
aways de found by the Circles or Rings on the ſtamp of a 
free. You may hence alſo 0ſerve, that ſuch Trees whoſe Pithr 
le fo far from the Center, very rarely cleare well. and 
therefore qught not to be choſen for that uſe ; and which 
= may ſupett to be ſuch, I think theſe 0bſeruztions will in- 

you, 
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Having ſaid ſomething of Felling of Timber, we ſhall now 
proceed to add lome Obſervations of Seaſoning it. 


Of Seaſoning Timber. 


(37.) Some generally obſerve to lay up theirTimber very dry, in 
an Airy Place (yet out of the VVind or Sun) and not fianding 
upright, but laying along one Piece upon an ther, interpoſing 
ſome ſhort Bloch s between them, to preſerve them from 1 
certain Mouldineſs which they uſually Contract while they 
Sweat. Some always ob/erve to ſubmerge thrir New Sawn 
Timber in a Stream of running VVater tor about a Fortnight, 
and then take it out, and let it Seaſon in the Shade ; which is a 
good way for haſty Scaſoning of Boards, Oc. Evel. St]. 1 
have known ſome Seaſon Timber in haſte, by Boiling in VVas 
ter; for Balliſters and ſuch uſes, I have known it Practi- 


Some ebſerve for throughly Sezſoning of Bozrds for 
Floors, &c. they take them and rough-Plain them over, 
that they may ſet them by to new S-aſon ; for it hath been 
obſerved, that if they have been S- Ven Years Seaſoned before, 
when they come to be new Plained over and Shot, they will 
ſhrink, for want of Practiſing this Obſervætion, together with 
obſerving to make choice of a dry Sealon to lay the Floor in: 
I fay, I have known a large. and curious Chamber-Tlour of 
a Gentlemans quite ſy ted; for there{ I really belizve ) was 
not one Joint in the Reom, wich was not ſhrunk opena 
guarter of an Inch; wany of them were more; tho* the 
Boards were more than Seven Ves Scaſoned; but they were 
laid down in the Winter in a wet and Foggy time; and all 
Timber will fell with the Huwidity of the Air, tho' never ſq 
old And therefore, to prevent it in ſome meaſure ; ſome ge 
ne rally obſerve, when they have rough Plained their Boards 
to ſet them by for to Seaſon, which they do thus: They lean 
them one by one an end ofjant, with the Edge of the Beard 
againſt a Pank (er Pearch as ſome call it) ſome what above 
the beight of half the Board, and ſet another Bourd in the 
ſame poſture on the other ſile of the Bank, ſo that above the 
Bank, they Croſs one another; then on the firſt tide they ſet 
another Beard in that Poſture 3 and on the ſecond fide ano- 
ther; and ſo till the wi ole Number of 8oards are ſet an 
er; Being ſet in this Poiture, there remains the thicknels 
of a Poard between every Two Boards, all the length but juſt: 
v. here they croſs one another, for the Air to paſs thro' to dij 
aid ſhrink them, againſt they have occation to u' them: 
But the chſerve to.ſer them under ſome covered Shed, that 
the Rain nor Sun comes not at them; for if the Rain wet 
them, inſtead of ſurinking, they will ſwell ; or if the A 
7 66-3" 9 1 5 N is -- V+ + + . ! 1 8 
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ſhine fiercely upon them, it will dry ſo faſt, that the Boards 
will tear or ſplit, Mechan, Exer. 155. 

(38.) Of chooſingTimber toCleave well, when it is ready Fell d. 

It's an Obſer vation of an Experienced Timber Broker, That 
Ochen Timber will certainly cleave well, when after it has 
been Felld a while, it looks Yellow on the Butt-end, and 
doth not tear and open with the heat of the Sun. F. B's Obſer. 

(39-) Some Obſervations of Cleaving out of Timber. 

An obſerving Country Mechanick tells me, he hath obſerved, 
that about Ten or Twelve Foot of good cleaving Timber, 
will make about a hundred of Pales ; and that a Tun of 
good cleaving Timber, will make about Seventy or Eighty. 
\ is Kali; but a Tun of indifferent T'mber, will not make above 
J. I Sixty 3 if bad, not Fifty perhaps. He ſays, alſo, That about 
v va, WY the ſame proportion, will hold for P:/ts. And as for Laths, 
act. be 6b/crver, That a Tun of good 7imber will make about 


Thirty hundred: but if it be but indifferent, not above . 
* for Twenty five or Twenty fix Bundles or Hundreds. RD Ss 
er, (40.) Of the Strength of 1ome ſorts of Timber. 
head The forementioned Aſechanick, made ſeveral Experiments to 


fore, find the Strength of Timber; he having provided himſelf 
win with ſeveral pieces of h and Fir; he having provided alſo, 
with an In ſtrument on purpoſe, by which he could * not on- 
© in : ¶ h how much would break a piece, but alſo how far it bent be- 
„ of MI fore it broke; and that in any Poſition, viz. Horizontal, or 
) was Perpendicular, viz. The weight being applied on the top, when 
zen a i ſtands an end z or in the middle, whea it lie: Horizontal. 
* the He ſaith, he did ob/zrve, That a piece of Afſhof half an 
were Inch Square, and Twenty four In hes long, was broken when 
4 zu it lay Horizontal, with about Thirty two Pound Averd. and it 
er ſo bent about four Inches before it broke. A piece of Fir of the 
e ge ſame {ze and length, and in the ſame Poſition, was broken with 
ard Forty two Pound Aver d. and bent but One Inch and a quarter 
lean before it broke. A piece of Ah of half an Inch broad, and 
Board one Inch thick, and Twenty four Inches long, was broken 
Dove (when placed Zorizonral ) with about a Hundre Thirty 
n the Four Pound Averd. and bent One Inch and an half: But 
e the piece of Fir of the ſame ſze and length, and in the ſama 
ey ſet Toſition, was broken with One Hundred and Sixteen Pound 
2no- verd. and bent but Three quarters of an Inch. 
t an A piece o Aſb of an Inch broad, and half an Inch thick, 
nes being placed in a Horizontal Poſition, was broken with Eighty 
- juſt. Seren Pound Averd. it bent Four Inches; the length was 
o dry Twenty Four Inches, as before, A piece of Fir of the fame 
eengtn, breadth, and thickneſs, and in the ſame Poſition, was 
that broken with Fifty Seven Pound Averd. and bent One Inch 
| wet ind a quarter. A piece of Aſb of an Inch Square, and Twenty 
- Sun Four Inches long, being placed in a Horitontal Poſition 3 he 
ſhine obſerved was broken, with about Three hundred pound Averd. 
ud bent about an Inch and three quarters. But a piece of Fir 
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of the ſame Square and length, and lying in the ſame Pofi 
tion, was broken with Two Hundred and Thirty Pound 
| #rerd, and bent before it broke, one Inch. N. B. That hy 

the breadth of a piece he means or would be underftood 
to do ſo) that fide to be the breadth of a piece, which lis 

Parallel to the Her igontal; and that to be the thickne which 
is vertical to it; ſo that when he ſpeaks of breaking a piece 
of half an Inch broad. and an Inch thick; you are to note, 
That piece was broken edg-wiſe. Et Contra. : 

He alſo procured two pieces, one of Aſb, the other of Fir; 
each piece was two Foor long, an Inch ſquare in the middle, 
and half an Inch at each end; fo that each piece conſiſteu 
of two fruſtums of two Cuadrangulur Pyramids, The Aber 
one beg layer in a Horizontal, it was broken with an Hun 
dred ninety five pound Aver-du-pois; and beat before it 
broke, two Inches, The piece of Fir placed in the ſame Po- 
ſition, was broke with an Hundred and Eighty pound Aver. 
du-pois, and bent allo two Inches. He alſo made Experiments, 
to find the ſtrength of fix pieces of 4ſh and Fir, when they 
ſtood an end; where he otjerved, that a piece ot Aſh of a quai. 
ter of an Inch ſquare, and twenty four inches long, wa 
broken with Twenty one pound, and bent fix Inches; and the 
Fir of the ſame ſize and length; and in the ſame Poſition, 
was broke with twenty .peund, and bent alſo fix Inches. He 
obſerved, That a piece of Aſh of half an Inch ſquate and 
twenty four Inches long. was broke with about an Hundred and 
ſixty pound, and bent five Inches and a half; and the Fir of 
the ſame ſize and length, was broken with an Hundred fixty 
fix Pound. - | 

He alſo obſerved, That a pece of aſh of an Inch Broad, 
and half aa Inch thick, when ftanding an end, was broke 
when it ſtood an end, with about an Hundred. and ſeventy 

und, and bent Nine Inches; but the Fir of the ſize and 
2ngth, and inthe ſame Poſition, was broken with Four hun: 
dred pound, and bent Seven Inches. Such Obſervations at 
theſe, and the Knowledge of Duplicate Proportion, is of Ex: 
ceilent ule in deſigning of Engines of ſtrength, Cc. for Mo- 
dels of fuch Machines being made by a ſmall Scale; as ſup- 
poſe an Inch to repreſent a Foot; By this, having tried the 
firength of the Model, the ſize of the Timber may thence be 
found for the great Machinament; by which means, great 
milchiefs may be prevented. The want of Knowledge in 
theſe Matters, hath made many a Poor Projector. 

* - Having ſaid ſomething of the ſtrength of Timber; our next 
Obſervat ien Inall be ET pn hes 
' (41.) Of preſerving Timber, viz. ſuch as-is wrought into U- 
tentils, or other Neceſſaries for Humane Uſe;  - 

It's an Obſervation worth taking notice of, the Coating of 
Timber in work, uſed by the Hollanders for the preſervation 
of their Gates, PariwCullis's, Bran- Bridces, Sluces, and — 
5 „ „ 5 u 
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Huge Beams and Contignations of Timber expoſed to the 
Sun, and FP injuries of the Weather, by a certain 
mixture ef Pitch and Tar; upon which, they ſmall 
pieces of Cockle and other Shells, beaten almoſt to Powder, 
and mingled with Sea-Sand ; which incruſts and Arms it 
after an incredible manner, againſt all theſe aſſaults, and 
foreign Invaders. Evel. Silv. 94. : 

Walter Burrel of Crick-field Eſq; in the County of Suſſex , 
nath Practiſed to burn the ends of all his Poſtes which he 
ſets in the Ground, to a Coal, on the outſide , whereby 
they continue a long time without rotting z which otherwiſe, 
would ſuddenly decay. Col. Eng. Wo. 192. 

Some Coal their Ox-Yoaks in a Lime Kiln, after this man- 
ner, to prevent their rotting. 

1 find this Obſervation mentioned in an Abſtract of a Let» 
ter, Written by David Von-der-beck a German Philoſopher 
and Phyſician at Minden, to Dr. Langelor, &c. Regiſtred in the 
Philoſophical 'Tranſattions, Num. 92. p. $185. In theſe 
words, Hence alſo, they lightly burn the ends of Timber, to 
be ſet in the Ground, that ſo by the fuſion made by Fire, 
the Volatile Salts, which by acceſſion of the moifture of the 
Earth, would eaſily be Conſumed, to the Corruption of the 
Timber, may catch and fix one another. 

It hath alſo been an Obſervarion made by ſeveral, That in 
diging in the Earth, they have found ſome pieces of Charcole, 
which they conjecture might have been there above One 
hundred Years; and yet it ſeemed to be, not in the leaſt 
meaſure inclined to Putrifaction, but very firm and Solid; 
which is an Evident Demonſtration, That Timber being thus 
Calcined, will reſiſt Putrifaction much longer than it can do 
without it. 

Sir HAugb Plat info eus, That the Yenetians uſed to burn 
and ſcorch their Timber in flaming Fire; continually turning 
it round with an Engine, till they have gotten upon it, a hard, 

black, coaly cruft, and the ſecret carries with it great proba- 
bility ; tor that the Wood is brought by it to ſuch a hardneſs 
and dryneſs, ut cum omnis putrifactio incipiat ab humido, nor 
Earth nor Water can pentrate it: I my ſelf ( faith Elq; Eve- 


lin) remember to have ſeen Charcoals dug out of the Ground 


amongſt the Ruines of Ancient Buildings, which have in all 
probability lain cover'd with Earth above One Thouſand 

five Hundred Years. Jilva. 94. "FED 
When Timber is uſed round, as when it's made uſe of in 
huge and maſly Columns ; It's an Obſervation, That tuch are 
very apt to ſplit and cleave after they are wrought into form, 
( which is a great Eye ſore, in fine Buildings) but if they are 
boared through from end to end, it is an Excellent preferva- 
tive from ſplitting, and not unphiloſophical ; ( I have heard Tur- 
ners ſays, That make Traps to catch Moles1n, that they never 
&ferved any of them to Split or Cone, as they call it, in drying 
a k | 1 — 


them of green Iimber, for eaſe in working: 
body knows, that round Bats generally Split or 


of Greaſe and Sam- duſt mingled; but the firſt is ſo 


way (ſays my Author ) that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock-Timber ſo 
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or ſeaſoning, after they are boared; tho' they e make 


ne in at 
the ends eſpecially in drying ) but to cure ſuch an accident in 
 Colwnns, it is good to rub them over with a Wax Cloath, 
Painters Putty, &c. or before it be converted, the ſmearing 
the Timber over with Com- dung, which prevents the effects of 
both Sun and Air upon it, if of neceſſity it muſt lye expoſed: 
But befides the former Remedies, I find this, tor the cloſing 
of the Chops and Clefts of Green Timber; to anoint and ſup- 
ply it with the Fat of Porwder'd Beef-broth , with which it 
muſt be well ſoaked, the Chaſm's fill'd with Spunges dip'd into 
it; this to be twice done over: Some Carpenters make ufe 


every 


good a 


exquiſitely cloſed, as not to be diſcerned where the defects 
were: This muſt be uſed when the Timber is green. Evel. 


Jilua. 94. 
When Timber is Fell'd before the Sap is perfectly at 
ts very ſubject to the Vorm; but to prevent or cure 


ved. 


in Snow, Ice, Wintet or Summer, Ce. 
Linſeed Oil, will alſo kill Worms in Timber; it was 


— . —— 


Tubs, Mathematical Inſtruments, Boxer, Bedſteds, 


V. p. 6. the Num. the. 


king it not only fit Ornaments for Noblemens and 


re ſt, it 
this in 


Timber, I recommend the follou ing Secret, as moſt appro- 


Let common Yeltow Sulphur be put into a Cucurbit Glaſs, 
vpon which, pour ſo much of the ſtrongeſt Aqua- fortis, as 
may cover it three Fingers deep; Diſtil this to dryneſs, 
which is done by two or three Redifications: Let the Sulphur 

remaining in the bottom (being of a blackiſh or ſad Red 
Colour ) be laid on a Marble, or put into a Glaſs, where it 
will eaſily diſſolve into Oi!: With this, a int what is either 
infected or to be preſerved of Timber, It ag xeat and Excel- 
Jent A canum for Tinging the Wood, ». h no unpleaſant 
Colour, by no Art to be waſhed out; and ſuch a preſervative 

of all manner of Woods, nay, of many other things, as Ropes, 
Cables, Fiſhing-nets, Maſts of Ships, &c. that it defends them 
from Put riſact ian, either in waters under or above the Earth ; 


Experi- 


mented in a Wallnut-Tree Table, where it d- ſtroyed Millions 
of Worms immediately, and may be practiſed for Tables, 


Cha iy, 


Rarities, c. Oil of Wallnuts will doubtleſs do the 
ſame, is ſweeter and better Varniſh ; but above all, is com- 
mended, the Oil of Cedar, or that of Funiper. Ev. Jil. 70. 


Having laid before you ſome Experiments and Obſervations 
which have been made concerning Felling, Seaſoning, Cleaving, 
Preſerving, and of the ſtrength of Timber, c. I ſhall now 
add ſome of Beautifying and Adorning it; thereby, ma- 


Gentle- 
mens 
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mens Houſes, Ge. but ſeveral of which Experiments ( vit · Vat- 
niſhing eſpecially ) render it more durable and laſting. 


(42.) Obſervations of Staining or Dying of 
| Wood of V arious Colours. OO 


r. Of Imitating Tortois-Shell. | 


1 have ( faith Eſq; Boyle ) cauſed Canes to be Stained into 
the likeneſs almoſt of Tortois-Sbell, by a mixture of Agua - 
Fortis not too well rectified ( which is unexpedient in this 
Work) and Oil of Vitrial, laid on at ſeveral times and places, 
upon Canes, held over a large Cbaſing- diſp of Coals, that by 
the heat, the Staining Liquor may be the better ſucked in by 
the Canes; which muſt afterwards have a Gloſs given them, 
by being diligently rubbed with a little ſoft Wax and a dry 
Song, ; or elſe by Varniſhing. Boi Uſefuln. of Experiment. 
P lo ” | 
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2. Of Staining a very Fine Yellow. 


For to perform this, a piece of Burr or knotty Aſp is beſt, 
or a piece of Aſaple or Sycamore, or the Sap of Wallnut-Tree, 
or any other Wood that is white, curl d, and knotty; Cleanſe 
it well with Preſcle, and having warmed it, with a Bruſh dip'd 
in Aqua- Fortis, waſh over the Wood, and hold it to the Fire 
until it has done ſmoaking; when dry, Preſcle it again, for 
the Aquz Fortis will make it rough: If to theſe, you add a 
Poliſh, and Varniſh it with Seed. lac, and then again Poliſh it, 
you will find no Outlandiſh Wood: ſurpaſs it; for the curl'd 
and. knotty Parts admit of ſo much Variety, being in ſome 
Places hard, in others ſoft and open grained ; to which, A- 
qua-Fertis gives a deeper Colour, than to the harder and more 
reſiſting parts. In ſhort, you may obſerve, a pleaſing Variety 

' interwoven, beyond what one could imagine or expect. 
It's obſerved, if there be Filings or bits of Aetals, as Braſs, 
Copper and Iron, put into Aqua- Fortis; each Metal will produce a 
ditterent tincture: The beſt French Piſtols are ſtock'd generally 

with this ſort of Wood, and Stained after this manner. 


3. Of Staining a very Fine Red. 


The whiteſt Wood takes this Dye beſt of any: Set a Net- 
ule of Water boiling, with a handful of Allom, caſt your Weed 
into it, permitting it to boil a little; that done, take your 
Mood out, and put into the ſaid Vater two handfuls of Brafpl 
Wood; then return your Wood into the Veſſel again, to 
þoil for a quarter of an Hour, and tis concluded; * as 
N | relcle 


® 
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Preſcle it. Varniſh and Poliſh it; by which management, you 
will find the Word covered with a Rich and Beautiful Co 
lour. 


4. Of another Red for Wood, Horn, Bones s 
Ivory. 


Put Mercury into Rain Water for a Night, ſtrain the clear 
thro a Chatb, and to every Pint of Water, add half an Ounce 
of the ſcrapings of Brefil h; Having firſt boiled your 
Wood (or the like) in Allom Water, then boil it in this, till 
it is red enough to pleaſe you. Stal. Treas, Jap. 


5. Of another Red Dye for Wood, Horns or 
Bones. | 


Firſt, Boil them in Allom Water, then put them into the 
Tincture of Brafil in Allom Water, for two or three Weeks ; 
or into the Tincture of Brafil, in Milk. Sal. Poligraph, 


6. Of another Staining Red, for Wood. 


Take Fernebourge, half a Pound, and Rain Water ; a hand- 
ful of Quick-Lime, two handfuls of ſhes ; when theſe have 
been fteeped half an Hour in the Water, and ſetled at the 
bottom, take a new Earthen Pot, put in the Fernebourge, with 
the Lixivium made of the Quith- Lime and Aſbes; which, 
when it had been fleeped half an Hour, boil it, and let it 
cool a little, then pour it into another new Pot, adding 
half an Ounce of Gum-Arabech ; take another Pot or Pan, and 
put in ſome Rain Water, and a piece of Allem, make it boil 
and let your Wood be well ſoaked with this Water, and 
then let it be throughly dried, and then warm your Ned Co- 
lour, and rub it on with a Bruſh as long as you think fit; and 
when it is thro dry, and Poliſhed with a Cows or Dogs Tooth, 
or Varniſhed with good Varniſh (but it muſt be ſized firkt ) 
it will be ſhining, and as Red as Scarlet, | 


J. Of another Excellent Red Dye for Wood. 


Boil Brefil in Rain Water till it be fully coloured, then 
ſtrain it thro' a Cloathz take heed that no ron touch it 
nor come near it; give your Wood one waſh over with Vater 


wherein Seffron hath been fteeped, which will make it of 2 
pale Tellow; and when it is dry, waſh it over ſeveral times 
with Brafil Mater, till you like the Colour; when it is dry, 

| | Burniſh 
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Burnlſh it with a Tooth and Varniſh it, and it will be a 
reautiful Ned inclining to an Orange Colour: If you put 
2 Spoonful or two of Lixivium amongſt the Braſil, it will 
make the Red the deeper; or boil it with a little Alom, 
dut the Tellowing it, improves the Colour; and the whiter 
the Wood is, the more Beautiful will your Colour be, 


8. Of another Red Dye for Wood. 


Temper Brajil well with oil of Tartar, with which, rub 
over the Mood well, and it will make it of an Excellent Red. 


9. Of another Red Dye for Wood. 


Take Orcbanet beaten into fine Powder, and mix it with the 
Oy! of Nuts, and make it luke-warm, and rub the Wood well 
with it. Ibid. | 


10. Of another Red Dye for Wood. 


Boil Braſil in Powder, Red. Lead a little, and Alam in Wine 
Vinegar, with this waſh oyer your Wood. Out of a Joiner's 
M ky . , 


11. Of Black Dye or Stain for Wood. 


Take Log-Wood and boil it in Water or Vinegar, and 
whilſt it is very hot, bruſh or Stain over your Wood with it 
two or three times; Then take Gals and Cepperas well beaten, 
and boil them well in Mater, with which, Waſh or Stain 
over your Wood fo often, till it be Black to your mind; the 
oftener it is laid, the better will your Black be; if your 
Work be ſmall enough, you may fteep it in your Liquors in- 
ſtead of waſhing it. Stal. Treat. Fap. 


12. Of a Cheap Black Dye for Wood, That will 
A Endure the Weather. ; | 


Take Gall groſly Contus'd in a Mortar, One Pound, boil it in 
three Quarts of W#hite-Wine henegar till it comes to Two; with 
this, rub the Wood twice over; then take Silt-Dyers (Liquid) 
Black, a ſufficient quantity, mix it at diſcretion withLemp-Black 
and A, V. that it will paſs a Strainer ; with this, Dye over 
your Wood again; if at any time it be dirty, rub it _ a 

Woollen 
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ol Clanb dip'd in oi, "twill recover it and Poliſh i 
Fvil. Silva. This was Experim. by Eſq; Evelin, 


13. Of another Black Dye, for Wood, Horn 
Sie or Bones. 


The beft Wood for this purpoſe, is Elder, Box, Mulberry- Tre, 
Pear- Tree, or Wallnut-Tree ; any of which Wo2ds may be made 
to reſemble Ebony, by the following Receipt. 

Steep the YVood in VVater three or four pats, then 
\ boil it in common Oyl, with 'a little Roman Vitrio! and 
Sulphuy ; where Note, the longer you bail the VVood, the 
blacker it will be; but too long, makes it brittle. Sal. Poligraph, 


14. Of another Black Dye for Wood, which is al. 
Ws moſt Ibidem. 


Take Box, or any other Y, which is hard and cloſe grain- 
ed, rub it with Vater near the Fire; then take Olive 
or Linſeed-0il, into which, caſt ſomeRoman Vitriol and Sulphw, 
of each, about the quantity of a Nut, put all into a Kettle, 
and boil your Box for ſome time, and *twill be like perfect 
 Ebow ; the more you boil it, the fairer it will be; but the 

more brittle, Lemer. Curioſ. Mod. | 


15. Of another Black Dy for Wood, which will 
| make it reſemble Ebony. 


To Counterfeit Ebony, Holly is the beſt of all YVoods, which 
you muſt put into a Hat-makers Furnace, where he dyes his 
Hats ; when you find it by cutting, to be ftruck in about the 
thickneſs of a Sixpence, take it out and dry it in the ſhade, 
that it may the better drink up the Dye Mater, then 
Poliſh it with an Iron to take off the foulneis of the Dye; 
then with Ruſh and Powder of Charcoal, and Sallad Oil, as is 
done to Ebony, emer. Mod. Curt. . 


16. Of another Black Dye for Wood. 


Put into good Ink, little pieces of ruſty Iron, leaving 
it ſo ſome days, then rub the YVood, which 'twill penetrate ; 
and Poliſh it with a Tooth, and twill be very Beautiful. bid. 
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17. Of 4 Blue Stain or Dye for Wood, Hor, 


or Bones. 


Having firft- Boil'd them in Water, then put them 
into the diffolution of Indico in Urine. Sal. Poligrap 


18. Of another Blue Dye for Wood, which will 
| be of 4 Violet Colour. 


Take four Ounces of Braſil, and half a Pound of Logwood, 
boit theſe together in two Quarts of VYater, adding an 
Ounce of common Allom, in this boil the VVood. Lemer. 
Mod. Cur ioſ. | 


19, Of another Excellent Blue Dye for Wood. 


Take four Ounces of Turnſole, boil it an Hour in three pints 
of Quick · Lime Mater, and Faint your VYoed over with it. Bid. 


20. Staining or Dying Wood, Ivory, Horn or 
5 Bones, Green. : 


Firſt, Prepare either of them in VVater by boiling them 
with it; afterwards, grind of Spaniſh Green, or thick common 
Verdegreaſe, a reaſbnable quantity, with half as mach Flower 
of Copper; then put them into the ſtrongeſt Vineger, toge- 
ther with the V/ood, keeping it bot over the Fire, till it is green 
enough; if the V/ood is 190 large, then waſh it over ſealding 
hot. Stal. Treat. Fap. 


21. Of another way to Stain or Dye Wood, Horns, 
or Bone, Green. : | 


Take Aqua-Fortis, and put as much filings of Copp:y into 
it as it will diffolve ; then put the Mood, Hores or Bones into 
it for a Night. Sal. Poligras 


22. Of another Green Dye for Wood, Horns 
| | or Bones. | 


Let the materials be well drenck d or moifloned with V. 
ter, wherein Tartar, has been diflolved; then take Verde- 
greaſe and temper it well withV/azer,and boil it up into 3 

| a 


C 
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and then put them into, or elſe throughly waſh them with the 
hot Liquor till it be ſufficiently ftained,and then take them whilh 
hot, and caſt them into, or wet them well with Allem VY ater 
cold, and if it be not enough ſtrained, ſerve it ſo a ſecond 
time : If you would have a Red Dye, then, inſtead of Verge. 
greaſe, mix Vermilion and Bra with Y Vater, as is befote dired. 
ed; and proceeding thus, you may,according to the mixture, 
make it take what Colour you pleaſe. Arts Treaſu. 


23. Of Dying or Staining Woods, of any Colour 
for „iat 1 Flower d Wark, as it is done by the 
Cabinet-maker. 1 


Take the moiſteſt Horſe-dung you can get, That which 
has been made the Night before, thro a Sieve of Cloath 
ſqueeze out what moiſture you judge ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
convey it into ſeveral ſmall Veſſels fit for the deſign ; in each 
of theſe, diſſolve of Roach Allom and Gum-Arabick, the 
bigneſs of a Nutmeg, and with them, mix Reds, Blues, Greens, 
or what Colours beſt pleaſeth you, ſuffering them to ſtand 
two or three days, yet not without often ſtirring them: Then 
take your VYoods (of which I think Pear- tree is the beſt, if it 
de Vie) cut them as thick as half a Crown, which is in all 
reaſon thick enough for any Fineer'd or Inlayed Work, and of 
what breadth you pleaſe ; making your Liquors or Colours 
— hot, put the Mood into it, for as long time as will ſuf- 
ficiently Colour them; yet ſome of them muſt be taken out 
ſooner than the reſt, by which means you will have different 
| ſhades of the ſame Colour; for the longer they lye in, the 
deeper will be the Colours; and ſuch Variety you may well 
imagine, contributes much to the Beauty and Neatneſs of the 
Work, and agrees with the Nature of your Parti- colour'd 


Flowers. Stal. Treat, Fap. 
24. Of Imitating Inlaying or Marble, by Staining 


of | 


Jo It 


F 


Beat the Yolk of an Egg in Vater till it be thin enough to 

write withz take a Pencil, and with this Liquor, Vein the 
FVood according to your Fancy; when it is dry, take ſome 
Quick. Lime ſteeped in Hrine till it be thick like Mud; with 
a Bruſh lay this on the VYeed, when it's dry, clean it with a 
Rubbing Bruſh, and rub it well with a clean Cloatb, Burniſh 
it and Varniſh it, and you will havea very fine piece of 
Work. Lear, Mod, Curio). 
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25. Of another way of Staining or Imitat ing Mar- 
* ble, &c. on Wood. 2 


Grind M hite- Lead and Chalk tog ther on a Marble, put 

t into a Pot, and Temper it again with the Tolk of an Egg 
jeaten with Water ; then, with a large Pencil, lay on this 
bite, when dey, repeat it: That being dry, take a Point 
ade of Stags- Horn, draw off the White, where, and in what 
orm you will; then ſprinkle Quick Lime mix'd with Urize 3 
y this Method, the Violet VVood which Dyers uſe, will be Stain- 

4 Black as Ebony; Plum-T ee and Cherry-Tree thus ſprinkled, 

ill be Stained Ked ; Pear-Tree and Service-Tree will be of Red- 
liſh Colour; VVulnut Tree will be Stained Black, by mingling 
ome Galls Powder, with Quick Lime and in Urine. 

A Pencil made of AMutton-Suit;rub'd in thoſe places where 
you would draw with Tolky of Egg,; *twill be Excellent upon 
Black Cherry-Tree or Plum-Tree, or any YVYood of a darkiſh 
dlour, bid. Theſe ways are much uſed by the French, 


26. Of Staining Wood of a Browniſh Hue. 


| The VYood which we here would be underſtood ro Stain, 
uſt be ſuch as is Mbite; then to Stain it, take Sand and 
et it in a Brafs Pan till its yery hot, then with a pair of 

lyers put in your white VVood till it is ſta ned dark enough 
o your mind; and thus you may do it of ſeveral degrees ac- 
ording to your occaſion. This way is Practiſed by 7nlivers 
nd e to Stain YYood for their purpoſe in Inlay- 
g. SUV» i 


I ſhall here add one way of Stæyning more, v hich I lately 
earned, and that is, 


27. Of a Yellow Staining Culour. 
Take the inner Bark of Plumb-Tree, cut in pieces, put it in 


lon Vater, boii what you think fit in it, and it will be 


f a fair Tellow : The like may be done with Sumach and 41. 
mM WV, Aer. | 


(43.) Obſervations of Colouriag and Beautify- 
ing Woods of Various Colours. 
1. Of a Walnut-Trce-Colour. 


Take the green Peel: of Ripe VVallnuts, dry them in the 


e ve _ 


WW”, boil them in Oil of Nuts, and rub your VVeod with it. 
D 2. Of 


Mer, Mod. Curioſ. 


ef ime mn, 
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K 9 
2. Of. another Wallnut- Tree Colour. 


+ „ 0 K 
Procure a good quantity of the green Huks, $buls, or Peil 
F Ripe VVallntrs, and lay them up in a Heap, or more con. 
vemently-in ſome Earthen Veſſel till they be Rotten and Black; 
n take them and Preſsout theFuicez with this, you may c. 
lour the Foot of a YYallnut-Tree Colour, and Vein it allo, 
with a Bruſh or ſome YYouen Rags bound up together, A 
Foiners MS. 


3. Of another Wallnnt-Tree Colour for Wood; 
which . alſo, may be made to nearly reſemble Olive. 


» Firſt let the Y be well Plained and cleanſed ſmooth ; and 
you are to obſerve the whiteſt Hod, and ſuch as the Grain 
is leaſt viſible in, is fiteſt for this purpoſe; as Aſpen, Abel, Sy. 
camore, Maple or good white Beech, &c. You muſt firſt Co 
tour it over with Turmerick boiled in common Mater, with: 
little Gum;Glew or Size in it, to bind it. When you have made 
it of a good Tellow, then rub it ſmooth with a good ſtiff Bruſh 
and then you ſhall give it a ſecond Colour, which muſt be 
thus made. Take ſome Lap. Fuligo in Powder, to which; add 
ſome Spaniſh Brown, in Powder alſo, and a little Gum- Arabich 
or Common, the firſt is beſt; put all theſe into common cold 
water, and let it ſtand a Week or Fortnight, often ſtirring it 
. witha Stick; or you may for diſpatch ſake, boil it, and then 
you may put ſome Glew inſtead of Gum ( which is better i 
you intend to Varniſh it) this Colour, which way ever pte. 
pared, muſt be laid on cold, which you may Vein as you 
pleaſe with a Bruſh or Rags bound up upon a Stick : You may 
alſo imitate the ftringing of Work, if you have a piece of 
hard lignous Body put upon the points of a pair of Compaſſes 
and a Gage of the ſame for ftrait Lines: You muſt be ſute to 
be very expeditious in this Work, or elſe it will be too dry 
for your purpoſe ; when it is dry, rub it well with a ſhort, 
ſtiff rubbing Bruſh, till it's ſmooth and free from any aſperities 
caus d by the Colour: Then take ſome Tellowiſh VYex, and 
rub it well with it, and having a hot ſmoothing Ire 
ready, run him to and fro over it, till you have well 
diſperſed it; and then rub it with ſome lignous Body to 
take off as much of it again as you can; after that, witha 
ſtiff Bruſh, and allo with a piece of Horſe-Hair, or a Bru 
made of (uch ſuch Raſhes as your Hand-Baskers are made; and 
laſtly, with a "Clout : After this, you may Varnifb two ot 
three times with warm ſhining Varniſh. Ibid, 13 
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4. Of making the Grain of Wallnut-Tree. r 


af th 017 RET. aff has! 
You muſt ſpread upon the VV, Seven, or Eight lays of 
ſtrong Glew, till it become ſhining, and then quickly give a 
good many Blows with a wooden Bruſh, well wet in common 


5. Of a good Brown for White Wood. 


4 7: mote t T By pn 

Take ſome Quick Lime which let be well ſoaked in Urine; 
and lay it on the V/Yood pretty thick, when it's dry, rub it off 
with a ftiff Bruſh, and then take ſome Linſeed-0i} and do it o- 
ver, or elſe Size it over and Yarniſb it: This did moſt proper» 
ly belong to the Staining Part, but it was forgot; for this is a 
Stained Brown, Foin. Ms. | | 


6. Of Colouring Wood with Black V/. arniſhing or 
Japan. Fart playa 


This Colouring is done in imitation of Fapan Work; which 
work, is not only an Ornament, but alſo a preſervative to the 
Mod, againſt the YVorm, damp, and corroding time: The 
Wood which you would Fapen muſt be cloſe grained and 
well wrought off, and perfetted ſmooth, and kept warm by 
a Fire, but not too hot to bliſter it. But to proceed to lay- 
ing on of the Colour; Put ſome of the thickeſt Seed-Lack- 
Varniſh into a Gallipor, adding to it, as much Lamp-black,as will, 
at the firſt, Waſh, Biacken, and diſcolour the Y7o2d with this 
Colour over your VV/o0d three times, permitting it to dry 
throughly between every turn. After this, take more of 
the Lack- I arniſh and mix it with Lampblaeł, to the ſame degree 
of thickneſs with the tormer ; with this black Compoſition; 
waſh it over again three times; between each ot them Preſcle 
it ſmooth, and let it be perfectly diy: Then, with a quarter 
of a Pint of Seed Lack, the thickeſt it muſt be, mix of Ventce 
Turpentine the quantity of a V/alaut, and ſhake them together 
till it is diſſolved; then put in LampMlack, enough ro Colour 
it, and no more; with this, waſh it ſix times, letting it ſtand 
Twelve Hours betwixt the three firſt and the three laſt waſh- 
ings; cover this over with the top and fineſt of the Seed- 
Lack-Farniſh ; it muſt alſo be juſt tinged with LTampblack ; it 
muſt be Varniſhed twelve times with this, ſtanding as many 
hours between the ſix firſt and ſix laſt waſhings ; with this 
0j Caution, that it be dry betwizt every diftintt waſhing :; Af. 
er this, let it reſt five d n "<6" Poliſh it with 
LY 8 8 Vater 


N. 
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iter and Tripolee, according to the Directions for Oliv, 
Numb. 46. and Numb. 4%. Bur however, take along with 
u this Remark, That you allow three times diftin& for p 
iſhing for the firſt Labour at it, till it is almoſt ſmovrh, and 

let it ftand fill two days; the next time Poliſh it till in 

near enough. and then lay it by for Five or Six days; after 

which, Poliſh it off and clear it up, as directed in Seft. 46, 

Numb. 47. I will aſſure you, I have, by this means, made 

as good, as gloſſy a Black, as was ever wrought by an Englh 

Hand; and to all Appearance was no way inferiour to the Ir 

dian, Stal. Treat. Fap. | 
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7. Of another Japan Black. 


Lay your Black as befor, and take of the beſt Seel. Lu. 
Had and the firft white Varniſh. ana alike, and give to it a 
Tinctute only of Lamp or Ivory Black; waſh your work withit 
Six or Eight times, let it ſtand the ſpace of a Day or two, 
and dry between every turn; then repeat it Four or Five 
times more. keeping it juſt. tepid; and having reſted a day 
or ſo. anvint it as often with fine Seed. Lack-Varniſh only; ina 
weeks time after, it will be Arid enough to be made Polite, 
and not before. tid. _ 


: 8, Of Colouring Wood with a White Japan. 


This is a Piece of very nice and curious Work, nothuy 
muſt be uſed that will either ſoil or bollute ir. You mo 
take ſome Jebthiocola Se, and ſcrape into it as much Whiting 
as will make it of a reaſonable Craſſitude and ( onſiſtance, 
till with a Pencil di d into it, it will whiten the Body; let it 
not be too thick nor too thin, but with your Bruſh made of 
the lofteſt Hog · briſtles, mix and incorporate very well the 

hit ing with your Site: This being done, whiten your Work 

once over, and when it's thro dry, do it over again, and 
when it's dry, repeat it a third time: After which, let is ſtand 

©-Ewelve Hours, but be. ſure to cover it, and defend it from 
Duſt ; before tis Varniſh'd, Preſcle it fmooth, and as cloſe to 
the od as you can conveniently : Then mix whit: Elake 
with your Size only, that it may lye with a full fair Body on 

your Piece. With this, three ſ-yeral times whiten you 
Work, giving it ſufficient time to dry between each of them, 
then Preſcle it Extraordinary (mooth, but come not too near 
the wood. but by all means keep y ur diſtance; Then take 

ſome white Starch boil'd in fair VVater until it become to be 

ſomewhat thick, and with it almoſt Blood warm waſh over 

rhe who'e twice, but let jt be dry be twixt each waſhing. - At 
ter Twenty Four Hours reft, take the fineſt of your 
| arne 
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poniſh, and with a Pen, l ( firſt dip'd in Spirits, or waſhed 
therein to free it from Duſt )Verniſh over your Work Six or 
deren times. and after a day or two do it over again. The 

two fits of Varniſhing if done with a fine careful Hand, wil 
gire it a better gloſs than if it were Poliſp d, if not, it will 
then be requiſite to Poliſh it 3 and in order thereunto, ou 
| muſt give it Five or Six waſhes of Varniſh more, ſo that if it 
is done ſo we I that it tands not in need of a Poliſh, two 
turns of Varniſb ne will ſuffice, but if it muſt be Polift'd, three 
are abſolutely neceſſary : beſides, a weeks reſt before you be- 
gin to Poliſh. You muſt take care, That your Linn and 
Tripoly be very fine, and your Hand light and gentle; your 
Cloth neither too wet nor foo dry; and when you clear it up, 
ive it the finiſhing ſtroak with your Flower and oil. Ibid, 
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5, Of Colouring Wood with a Red Japan. © 


This Beautiful Colour we ſhall here give directions to 
make according to three ſeveral Obſervations : As firſt, The 
common uſual Red z ſecond, the deep dark Red; and laftly, 
the Lig\:t Pale Red. 8 cries bis 
"To Experiment the firſt, Take Yermilion, mix it with com- 
mon Size, or the thickeſt Seed. Lack; the laſt 1 judge to be beſt, 
decauſe it will not peel off in Poliſhing, as that mix'd with 
ie will frequently do: neither is it more chargeable, ſeeing 
t helps better to bear the body of the Varniſh: Your mixture 
muſt be neither too thick nor too thia: Your Work being 
eady and warm, produce your Vermilion well mix d with the 
tnifh, waſh it four times with it, then allow it time to dry 3 
Ind if your Red be full and with a good Body to your liking, 
preſcle it very ſmooth z when you have lo done, waſh it 


t it Wight times wich your ordinary Seed-Lack-Varniſh, and grant 
e of Wt repoſe for Twelve Hours, then Preſcle it again, tho? ſlightly, 
the o make it Po lite. And laſtly, beſtow Eight or Ten Waſhes 
'ork f your beft Seed-Lack-Varniſh, and having laid it by for five 
and r fix days, Pzl:ſb it, and clear it up with Oil and Lampblack. 
tand WF Secondly, 1 he dark or deep Red is thus made, When 


ou have laid on your former &, take Dragons Blood and 

lverize it, and as you ſee occaſion, mix a little at a time 
Ith your Varniſh, you will find, That a ſmall Portion will 
treamly heighten your Colour; as alſo, That every Waſh 
lll render it deeper; but when you find it has acquired a 
dlour a moſt as deep as you deſign, forbear z for you muſt 
nember, you have more Varniſh of Seed-Lack to lay on, 
hich will ſupply what is wanting. Conſider therefore, how 
oj ous are. till hg Re to _ uſe 
ur Sanguis Draconis. as for the Zurniſhing of it, do 
u the firſt Red was done. _— 


a 23 As 


38 Experiments and Obſervations Sant 
As for.the Third Red," Take white Lead finely! eee 
with your Muller and Merble-Stone, you muſt do it dry mn 
With it Vermilion, till it becomes paler than you would haye 
It: for the Varniſh. will heighten it: Stir therefore, FVermilin 
bite Lead, and Varniſh together, very briskly; which done, 


dee your Work Four Waſhes, and then follow the Preſcrip 
+*'," fions for the firſt Ke. 


Tou muſt, as in the foregoing mixture, conſult, how many ill 5; 
times you have to Varniſh after the Colour is laid; for if ms 5 
ny, confider how they will encreaſe and heighten the Colour, Wl 

| 285 for that reaſon muſt be paler, and have a more large . 


ortion of white Lead. Ibid. th 
Mr 165i: © | 5 : * | Wi 
10 Of Colouring Wood of 4 Cheſtnut Colour, Japan « 
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11. Of Colouring. or Japaning Wood of an Olive 


Colour. 
This Performance is every way anſwerable to the former þ 
| lh Pink, grind it with common 
Size; and when you have: brought it to the Conſiſtence of 


ter, convey it to a Porringer ; and there, Lamphlack and 


= 


bite Lead mix d with it, produce an Olive Colour; it too light, 
Lampblack will prevent it; if too dark, the other: But far - 
ther, if it looks too Green, take raw Umber, grind it very fine 
with Size; add of that, enough to take away the Greenneſs 5, 
and then, nothing remains, but a due heed and Obſervance, 
of the foregoing Rules for Cheflnut. Peek 

But before you leave this Section, we muſt tell you, That it 
is an Obſervation, That all Colours laid in Size, will not Eu - 
dure ſo Violent a Polifh as thoſe in Yarniſb, but are more ſub- 
ect to be rubbed off, Ibid. ; = 


12. Of Imitating Tortiſe-Shel upon Wood. 


Before Japan was made in England, the Imitation of Tor- 
toiſe. bell was much in Vogue for Cabinets, Boxes, Tables 
and Glaſs-Frames, To : Counterfeit this well, your Wood 
ought to be cloſe Grain'd, Polite and cleanly wronght off; as 
Pear-Tree ; but if it be courſe grained Woed, as Deal, Oak, or 
the like, you muſt Prime it with Whiting ; When either of 
theſe are Preſcl'd Sleek, as it is neceſſary ; take a fit Verniſb | 
Tool dip'd in the thickeſt of your Seed-Lack-Varniſh, and wet. 
with this Varniſh the breadth of one Foil of Silver, which you 
muſt take up with Cotton, and clap it en whilft it is moiſt, 
dabbing it down cloſe to the Work: This done, waſh again, 
and lay another Foil of Silver, ordering it as before; and ſo 
continue till the whole is ſo over-ſpread with Silver: Next 
grind Collins-Earth, very fine, mixed either with common 
Stze or Gum· water, being finely ground: With this, ſpot the 
darkeſt of your Stell, ftriving to imitate it as near as ou 
can; and in order hereto, you muſt procure a Piece or more 
of the true Sbell, that hath much Variety in it. You may 
obſerve, That when this is done, That ſeveral Reds lighter and 
darker, offer themſelves to view, on 22 e of the, Black; 
and ſometimes lie in ſtreaks on the” TA parent part of the 
Shell; To imitate this, you muſt £ ind Tome Sexguit Draconis 


very fine, with Gan- water; and Wich, a {mall Pencil, draw. ; - 


ſole” warm Keds, fluſhing it in and ahh the dark places 
more thick; but fainter, thinner, and with. leſſer Colour tae, @ 
wards the lighter parts of the Shell; *[Weetening it ſo, That 
by degrees, it way lofe its ſtrength. of Red, being inter » 
5 | D 4 mix 


40 Experiments and Obſervations Chap. 
mixt with, and quite loft in the Silver, or more Tranſparent 
part. Tis worthy your Obſervation, That thoſe who are 
expert and ready at Spotting er Working this imitation, do 
uſually grind the formentioned Colours dry and very fine, 
and mix them with fine Lac-Varniſh as they work them; 
which is moſt agreeable and proper, being not ſo apt to 
be Burniſb d off, as Size or Gum Mater: When this is done and 
dry, give it Six Waſhes of your Seed-Leck-Varniſh ; after which, 
let it reſt one day, and then breſcle it gently till it is Polite 
and fit for a ſecond Operation: In orier; to which, grind 
Dragons Bloed and Gambrgium, and ; but a ſmall quantity, and 

very fine; put them into as much Seed Lack-Yarniſh as wil 
waſh them Six times mere; let it ftand Twelve Hours, and 
then allow it a third Yarniſkinez and with the laſt mixture, 
waſh ſo often till the Silver be changed of a Go d Colour, 0, 
Frve, That your firſt waſhings may be with the Courſe, 
two laſt, with the fine and cleareſt of your Seed-Lack-Varniſh! 
You muſt obſerve, not to make your Varniſh too chick and 
high Coloured with Gambogium and Sanguis Draconis, but 
heighten it by degrees, otherwiſe,your Silver will be too high 
Colour'd before you have given it a ſufficient Body of Vr. 
iſh: When it hath ſtood two days, Poliſh it, and clear it up 

as you was inſtructed in the Black Fapan, Ibid. 
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I 3. Of another way of Counterfeiting Tortoiſe-Shel 
l *upen Wood. 7 5 


Fir ſt, Prime, Lacker, and Size your Work in Oil very thin, 
as is taught in the Art of G. Ling ; and when your Silver is 
laid on and dried, let theſe Colours bt ground fine and thick 
with drying Oil, place them on your Pallet ;' they ars, burnt 
Umber, Collins Earth, broun Pink and Lack. Do over yout 
work with Turpentine Varniſh ; and whilſt it is wet, mix brown 
Pink and Lak? thin with Varniſh; and lay all your faintef 
Colours or Spots, which you may ſoften very tweetly, ſeeing 

our Varniſh is moift, Aſter thtee Hours ftanding, or longer, 
if the Colcurs are dry, with a large ſoft Tool, pals it lightly 
over; and again weting it, lay in your Clouds more warm 
and dark with Cllins Earth, before tis dry; always obſerving 
the Life, and ſweetening your Work; which is, blending 
and mixing two Colours atter they are laid; ſo that you 
cannot perceive, where either of them begin or end, but in- 
ſenfibly join with esch other: If the Clouds are not dark 
enough, repeat the Ehuds and Varniſbing once more where 
it is required: When It is well dried, Glaze it two or three 
times with brow!” Pint; yet a little Tiacture of Verdigreaſe 
| will not be am e; if you” had rather, you may Varniſt it 
with Lack-Varaiſh, and finiſh it as you did the former. 4 9 
e . Va 14.0 
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bag, 1.  MECHANTCAL} XA 
1 Of anither wey of Counterfeiting Tortoiſe-Shell 


Fir ſt, lay a hire Ground, then with convenient Colours 
( as Vermilion with Auripigment ) duly mix'd with commen 
Vornifh, ſtrike and ſhaddow the white ground with a wild 
fancy (as neatly imitating Trroiſe. Sbell as you can) which 
being dry, ftrike it here and there with Red-Varniſh ( mixed 
with a little Cinneber or Indian Lake-) then up and down the 
Work as nature requires; touch it with Varniſh mixed with 
any good Blach ; then ftroake it over with Univerſal Verni 
Four or Five times, letting it dry every time; laſtly, let 
dry a Week, and with Pumice-Stone (well pulverig i) and a 


wet Cloth, Poliſh it; then go over it three or four times more 
"with Univerſal Varmſb; and if need require, Poliſh it again 


with 'Calcined 7in as before; after which, you may 
ſtrike it over again with the ſame Varniſh once, and it will 
be done. Sal. Poligrs, © a 8 


15. Of Counterfeiting Tortoiſe- Shell another w 
1 4 ; By Wood. 2 


A White Ground being laid, and ſineared over with Vermilion 
or the like; lay over the ſame, ſome Gold or Silver Foil, either 
with Gum- Ammoniacum, Lake, common Varniſb or Glair; this 
done. and being dried, ſhadow it according to reaſon, ſtri- 
ingk it over here and there with Tellow Virniſh; and with the 
Tellow Varniſh mixed with a little Red Varniſh (all things be- 
ing done in imitation of the Shel) ftrike it ſeveral times 
with the Univerſal Varniſh, and Burniſh it ( in all reſpects) as 
before. Ibid. | SECS 


16. Of Imitating Marble #pon Wood. 


Take Univerſal Varniſh, with which, mingle Lampblack (or 
other Black ) and White-Lead finely beaten z and with a Bruſh- 
Pencil, Marble the thing you would Varniſh, according to your 
Fancy; again, being dry, ſtrike it again two or three times 
over with clear Varniſh alone, and it will be perfect. Ibid. 


17. Of Imitating Marble another way upon Wood. 


Whiten and prepare your Wood in all reſpeſts as you do 
for white Japan; and after you have done it over with Elke- 
white or White Lead, if you deſign a White, with — 5 

. | A eint, 
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Fenn, Chap 
Veins, uſe ſome Vine Black ( which is made of cutting of Vines 
alcined. and Ground) mix two or three degrees of it with 
e Leud and a very weak Sie being warmed, until 
ou have produced the intended Cloud: and Veins of the May. 
le. Next, with a clean Bruſh, wet your Piece over with 
Mater, and before it is dry, with a Comels.#airsPentil dip'd 
in the paleft thin mixture, fluſh or lay the fainteſt large 
Clouds and Veins of your Marble; which being laid on whi 
the work is wet, will lie fo ſoft and ſweet, that the Original 
will not exceed it: Then if your Work benot too dry, take 
a ſmaller Pencil, and with a Colour one degree-darker than the 
firſt, touch all the leſſer eint and Variety of the Marble :- If 
yaur. Work dry too faſt, wet it again with the Bruſb and V. 
ter, and lay not on your Colours when the Mater is running 
off, left they bear it Company. Laſtly, take aſmall pointed 
Feather, and with your deepeſt Colour touch and break all 
your ſudden or ſmaller Veixs, irregular, wild, and Contuſed, as 
you haye them in the Natural Marble. After a-days drying, 
Cold: clear it; i. e. do it over with Ichthiocola, or Parchment 
Size ; then Yarniſh, Poliſh, and clear it up, according. to the 
Directions, in White Fapan. 
By mixing Colours this way, you may imitate any ſort 
of Marble; and if neatly done, well Poliſhd and Varniſhd, 
it will not only exceed any Maybling in Oil, but will in Beauty 
and Gloſs equal the real Stone, Ibid. AY 
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FR 18. of Imitating Lapis Lazuli upon Wood. 


Upon the Ground of white Lead, Spodium, or the like, in 
common Varniſh (being firft dry) lay Utramarine, or ſome 
other pure Blue well mixed with the Univerial. Farniſb, ſo as: 
that the Ground may not appear ; then, with wild irregular 
ftreaks (in reſemblance of Nature) with Liquor or Shell- 
Gold run ſtragling all over the Blue, adding very ſmall ſpecks 
upon the Blaue part of ſuch various Colours as are uſvally 
ſeen upon the Stone. Salm. Polig n. 


898 


19. Of Colouring a good Red pen Wool, which will 
m1 repreſent Speckle Wood. 


Bol Brazil Pulver iged in Wine Vinegar ; add to it a little A. 
lom and Red Lead, being well boiled, waſh over your Wood 
with it; and then to ſpeckle it, take ſome Quick Lime and gr 

and à little Allom, and let them be well incorporated; and 
with this Compoſition, you may ſpeckle it according to your 
Fach. Fel. M. i... 
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fang I. MECHAN TEE 
20, 07 another Red fer Wood. 


Take Vermilion and grind it very fine with Site, made of 
Glovers-Shreds, or of the cuttings of Parchment ; or which is 
yet better, with thoſe of Permilion ; this being evenly laid on 
your „ when dry, and laid over with common Varnifh, 
which preſerves it from wet, and gives it agloſs : But if you 
would have it look very well, then give it ſeveral ' waſhes 
with good Seed-Lack-Varniſh, and Burniſh it according to our 
former Direttions for ſome other Colours: I have ſeen Stands 
and Henezne-Shebves made of a very fine Red, thus. Eff. of 
the uſe of Nat. Philoſ. 


21. Of Colouring Wood with another fine Speckled 
eld. 


Grind Vermilion with Water, then Size it, and grind it with a 
drop or two of Tolk of Egg, with this Colour ſpeckle your 
Wood with a Pencil, and your work being dry, take Lake with 
Water and a little Se, two drops of Tolk of Egg, wherewith 


| you ſhall ſpot with the end of the Bruſh; and let there re- 


main as much bite as you ſhall lay on Red; then Burniſk it, 
(or Varniſh it ) with a Tooth, and if you have any Mouldings 
about your Work, you may Gild them and Burniſh it, and it 
will look very fine. Lemer, Mod. Curio. | 


22. 07 Colouring Wood after the manner of Marble. 


Lay Seven or Eight Layers of White, as it were to Gild 
with Burnifh'd Gold , then grind Black which is not much o- 
ver Sized; adding thereto a little vitel of an Egg and a little 
Seffron ; having laid it on, let it dry, and then Burniſb it exact- 
ly :' By this means, you may Counterfeit to the Life, all ſorts 
of Marble, having a little Experience in Colours; and make 
alſo all ſort of Work; as Frettized Work, Flat-Work, 
Ovals, Oc. Let there be in the Colours a little vitel of Egg 
and Saffron, i. e. in ſuch as can bear it, Colouring the Marble 
with diverſe Colours; the Colours muſt be laid on clear, like 
Threads: You may alſo on a Ground whited, as I have ſaid, 
ele out a Shell full of Colour in one place; then turning it 

ving on one fide, cauſe the Colours to run, which will 
make Veins; then take another Shell full of another Colour, 
and do the like, ſo continuing with all your Colours; or elſe 
with a groſs Bruſh, lay all your Colours very clear near one 
another. This depends on him that works it After your 
Colours are dry, you may make uſe of the Pencil to W | 

xs £4 . * : 0 14 . © ; 
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A FExperinitnts and Obſervations Can 
the defefts ; then . Burniſh your work (or Varniſh it) and x 
will not be ſubjeft to Duff, Lene. Mod. Curief: 


23. Of Beanutifying Wood with 4 Yellow Colour. 


Having laid your Wood over with white, as you have been 
already. told, take Tellow-Dker of Berry, or ſmooth Englif 
oter, which you ſhall grind very fine with Mater, putting 
thereto a little vitel of an Egg; then put Size: to your Co- 
lour and having mixed it well upon a Marble, you ſhall 

| therewith Paint your Wood ; which being dry, you ſhall draw 
2 ſhadow, with a little Black Hematite ( wherewith Cutler, 
Sanguine their Hilis) ground with Water, and a drop ot 
two of Vite! of Egg: then mix Size to make the Colour 
wherewith you are to ſhadow Stick; and for the ſhadow, 
obſerve to take Umber or Mo, or elſe Lampblack Vater, 
then heighten it with Oker and Chalb mixed together with a 
litt'e vitel of Egg, whereof you ſhall make tryal before your 
Colours; then Burniſh it wich a Canine Tooth, If you deſign 
to Varniſh it, you muſt give it a Layer of Size before you 
lay on your Varnifh: And if you will, you may Paint your 
Figures and Leaves in Oil, Varniſbing the Figures without Var. 
* the Ground, Ibid. | | 


24. Of Beautiſying Wood with Black; Diſcoverin 
: the White Ground thro? it, W * 


Having well Coloured your Work with White, well Po- 
liſhed and Preſci d it; take LamyWack, and having ground it 
with the Vitel of Egg, make tryal of ſome of it, to ſee whe- 
ther the Black when fa, will Burniſb bright; you muſt Size 
your Black as much as is neceſſary to make it ſtick. With 
this Black you muſt Colour your Work, whether Piſture, Frame, 
or the like; and being well laid on, and dry, you ſhall Bur- 
aiſh it with your Toorb. Then take an Aw} or Bodhin of Iron 
ſharpened and flatned at the end like a Chixel, of fuch a 
a breadth as you deſire your Fillet to be; you may with 


your Ruler and this Iron thus ſharpned, draw Fillets ; ſcrape | 


off the Black till you come to the Whizez you may alſo if 
you will, with a Bodkin, make Moresk Works, which you may 

tch into every Leaf; as alſo other branched Works; the 
Imboſſment whereof, you may hatch by ſcraping off with 
your Iron or Bodkin, the Black, till ſuch time as the Whzre be 
ſeen, ſtill keeping your Iron ſharp and ſmooth : Hereby your 
Work will be of a fine Black, and if well Burniſh'd, or Var. 
niſb'd and Poliſh'd, like Marble; wherein you will have branch- 
nds” wan which will ſeem like Jury or Hart: horn inlaid in 
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Farag. I. MECHANICAL. 


If your Hure appear too much ' ſhadowed after 

ye dran out all your Work with a Bodkir, take RE 
more Irons like a Folding; Stick, or yet blunter, as you ſhall ſee 
convenient; with which Tron, well ſmoothed and bardened, 
you ſhall as evenly as you can, rub your Figares till there 
appears no more Black, nor letting your Vn enter any far- 
ther than the Superficies of the White, i, e. When the Black 
ſhall be cubb'd off, and che Figare ſhall appear very White and 
{ſmooth 3 then ſhall you Buyniſh with your Tooth the White 
which you have diſcovered; afterwards with a little Pencil 
you ſhall draw the Lines, and hatch the ſhade, as if it were 
Horn Engraven or Carved. Jbid. Wo 


25. Of Beantifying Wood, by making upon an open 
White Grd F illets, 12. Works, or 8 
| with Black. 


You muſt firſt lay your Mod over with boiling Size, accord - 
ing tothe method of lying upon White Gilding with Bur- 
niſh'd Gold: Having Sed it, take Lampblack well ground 
with Wazer, then Size it as the White and go over your Work 
Five or Six times; then Preſcle it; then take of the ſame 
White; amongſt which, you ſhall Grind as much Pitel of 
Egg as will make the bite Poliſh ; and with this White, go 
once or twice over your Wotk; when it is dry, Burniſh your 
White with a Dent; then with your Jron, draw upon your 
White Fillets, Branched Works, or Portraits, according to 

our Fancy, till the Black appears: Thus ſome of your 

ork will ſeem to be Ivory, and your Black will ſeem to have 
been Engraved, or like pieces of Ebony inlaid * Ivory; 
you ſhould have by you little pieces of Poliſh'd Ivory, the 
better to repreſent its Colour, which is not ſo white as 
Chalk, but a little inclining' to Tellow; and this you may 
imitate, by grinding with your Chalk a little Tefow-Oker, or a 
little Pal: Maſticot, or the Bones of Sheeps Trotters burnt and 
ground to Powder, Ibid. | | 


26. Of Beautifying Wood, by repreſenting Enamel 
. upon its | 


Having gone over your Work Seven or Eight times with 
White, and Poliſh'd it with Preſcle; you ſhall go over it 
with Lampblact mix'd with Vitel of Egg ( once or twice) 
you may put in it ſome Saffron alſo; let all be well ground 
with Vater, putting thereto as much Size as is neceflary to 
make it ſtick ; but have a care of putting too much, and 
make à Trial, to ſe: whether the Black, when Burniſt'd, * 


46 Experiments ahdObjervations Chap! 
like unto Poliſh d Marble, from which this Blact doth no way 
differ, provided the vilte of Egg be put exactly in ſuch quaj- 
tity as is fit; becauſe, if there be too much, it will not 
Poliſh bright, and will in time loſe" its Poliſhing. Your work 
being thus well laid and Poliſhed with a Dent longways and 
overthwart, draw ſuch Figures as you pleaſe; this done, take 
off your Black raix'd with a little #hize to render it ſomewhiit 
Grey, and with your Pencil draw out the Proportion or Lines 
of your Work, which muf be done to hinder your oil from 
ſeparating upon your Black Ground; then draw with white 
Lead in Oil, ſuch Figures as you pleaſe, which ſhadow 
according to Art, with White and Black, putting ſome Aue, 
to the end your ſhadowing may bear a little upon the Blue; 
Let your #hite and Black be ground with drying fat Oil, that 
it may not fink into the Work, but may Shine as if it were | 
Varniſh'd : But if your White and Black thine not enough; 
you may FYarnifh them with drying:Vorziſh, which you ſhall | 
lay only upon the Figures with the point of a Pencil, if you ll 
will here, and there lay on ſome Shell Gold; you may do it | 
with a Pencil, but Gum your Gold very little, chat you may | 
Burniſh it after wards, if you will; becauſe the Gold in this il 
fort of Work Is laid on only in little Lines, on the ground 
of ſmall branched Works; and take heed, That on the Fi- 
res made of White and Black, there be no Gold lad, till Ml / 
the White and Black begin to dry, after the manner of G0 
Colour, and it will eaſily take and hold, if you lay it on at . 
ſuch a time as the White is neither too wet nor too dry; you , 
ſhall do the like upon the Yarniſb, if it be neceſlary, and your il - 
| 
f 


Work will not differ from the Enamels of Limoges; in the 
Ground whereof, you may ſee your ſelf, as in Poliſh'd4 Marbley, 
5 is often ud to Adorn Cloſets with, Leme. Mod. Ci 
i « 1 6 b « _ : 2 


27. Of Beautifyins Wood, by diſcovering Gold 
under a Black Colour; a great Secret, and much il © 
uſed in France; it makes things very Beautiful, r 
and almeſt as fine as things which are Gili in 


Having well Burniſh'4 your Gold, grind Lampblack, with 
Linſeed- Oil, or Oil of Nuts, adding as much Umber as Black, to 
make it dry; then as much Spike-Oi! as Linſeed-Oil; make 
trial with one Leaf of Geld Burniſh'd, lay the Black upon 
the Gold very ſmooth and even; then let it dry about a Day, 
more or leſs, according to the Seaſon 3 when it's dry enough, 
*twill not ſtick to your Fingers; then take a point of Tvory or 
Stags-Horn well ſharpened, rub it on 4 piece of Glaſi to take off 
the 1 0aghneſs, that it ſcratch not the Sd or the White" N 


EE 


ME 


Parag. . MECHANICAL 9 
draw what you pleaſe with the point, diſcovering the Gd, 
if it appear bright and ſhining, and that the Black be not un- 
even and flovenly about the Edges of the ſtroaks you have 
made, then is your Black in good” Temper ; but if in diſco- 
yering the Gold it ſeem Tarniſh'd, your Black is not dry 
enough; if the Black be troubleſome” to get off, and cannot 
be cafily done with an unflit Pen; Then mix Spike Oil, till it 
comes to work eaſily, clean and bright: then may you eaſily 
draw the fineſt Hair Stroakr, Your Black thus made, cover 
your Burniſh'd Gold all over with a ſoft Pencil ; then with a 
Feather of a Turky-Cock's Tail, Paſte over the Black as ſmooth 
and even as you can, free from all manner of Duſt or Filth 
being dry, and having made your Draught or Figure as large 
as the Work, follow the Tra& of the Draught, with the 
Point, and diſcover or lay open the Gold. . rr here 
5 If you would have the Figures of little Beafts or Birds, or 
what ever elſe you fancy, obſerve the ſtrongeſt Lights of 
them, and diſcover them by hatching with a Pen, or the 
ir Wl point of a Pen, if not too ſharp ; but if by the firoaks ap- 
: proaching too near one another, you make a Fault, you may 
1 mend it by laying on a little Bleck, letting it dry; if the way 
M of making great Lights be not convenient, or the Shadows 
i. are more eaſy and pleaſing to you, diſcover the Gold with a 
in Point of ſoft Wood, that it may not ſcratch the Gold, which 
boa muſt diſcover or lay open the whole bigneſs of your Fi- 
at gure, ſhadowing the proper Places, as the Noſe, Eyer, 
of , &c. leaving it to dry; then hatch it according to the 
ur Judgment of him that. draws it: To know when it is dry 
ne enough to hatch ; always, at the ſame. time you cover your 
„Work, cover a little waſte piece for trials, to prevent the 
F ſpoiling of your Work; being Finiſhed, leave it three or 
four Days to dry, and Varniſh it with drying Varniſh twice, if 
you ſee cauſe ; when you lay on the Black, do but one piece 
ata time, becauſe ſome by being too dry, will be troubleſome 
to diſcover the gd: Take care'alſo, That in firſt laying on 
of the Verniſh, that you ſpread it gently, for fear of defacing 
your Draughts. Tbid, 228 2 
HO * N 


28. Of the ſame Way of Beautiſying of Wood, by- 
| 0 f 17 72 A more eaſy Method. | ! 
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Your Work being cover'd with Burniſhd Gold or Fil- 
ver (it matters not which) mix and grind Lampblack and 
Unber together very well with Water, taking care that you 
put not ſo much UVmber as to deſtroy the Black; then add ſome 
Vitel of Egg, which grind with it, and lay it on your Work 
with a ſoft Pencil or Bruſh very ſmooth, when dry (if you 
ind cauſe) give it a ſecond laying of the ſame Black, and 
wth an Rey Point very ſmooth, diſcover your Work A 

IN t 


as FExperiments and Obſervations Chap. 
the Black come not eaſily off, then there was too little of the 
Vitel ; if the ftroaks be too broad and ragged, then there 
was too much of the el; this way of diſcovering the Gal 
is more ſhining than the other; but be ſure to be careful, 
that in Verniſbing,you pull not off the lack, nor cauſe it to ſully, 
to that end, be ſure to work with a ſott Pencil and ſmooth Wi 
ſtroak ; you need not fear much the laying on of the Yaraiſh Wl 

the ſecond time, provided it be not too thick, and that it be eb 
Oil of Spike Varniſh. 48 | 


of Beauti in Wood aſter the ſame adds 
* 2 but et different Method, _ 18 


o 
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© Having laid you Black on the Burniſh'd Gold, as before; 

mix - 4n4 parts of Linſeed and Spike Oil, which lay lightly on 
with a large Pencil; let it dry Four or Five Days, -more or | 
leſs, according as you find the Gold more or lels eaſy to ap- bi. 
pear. bright and ſhining; by this way you may allow almoſt NB. 
what time you will, always remembring to make a trial be» up 
fore you En to Work; for Blue, take Azure; for Red, take WM ne 
fine Lake ; for Green Verdegreaſe; and ſo of all other Colours, Mor 
being mix d and ground with the Vitel of Eggs, as is before vit 
diretted. Ibid. Nel 


Nod Nic l lo 
, an Exquiſite Way of Enriching and Beautify- Bui 
25 ing all forts P Wooden Work, 4 


Cover your Work wich hot Gluten; then with the forefaid MWyor 
Gluten and Ph ; upon this, lay the Size for Burniſb d Gold, 
and lay on the Gold or Silver, and Burwſb it; then take right ff 
Indigo, grind it with Water and the Vitel ot Eggs being very 3 
thin and clear; lay it on the Gold or Silver, ſo as it may 
appear. thro? it; being dry, Pounce your Pattern of Paper, 
being whitenei with Chalk, then with the fame Indigo, draw E 
over the Pounced Stroaks of your Figures as neatly as you' Wee? 
can, ſo as if you was to draw a Figure with a Pen upon a piece MW C 
of Paper; then with the ſame Indigo made thinner, make the Nove 
neceſſary Shades; after that, with Umber, then heighten 
with an wooden Point, by hatching the Lights; then Varniſh 
the Work, which will ſeem Enamell d. Jbid. 


31. Of Performing the laſt Experiment another Way, 


but with a more Glorious Colour. 


Inſtead of Indigo, ſteep DutchTurnſole, a Day or two inWater, 
firain it thro' a Cloth from Dregs 3 grind and mix this Water 
with ſome Virel of Eggs; lay this on your Silver, then 2 

: | Wir Fc. 
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A 49 
Turnſole ground with Turnſole Water, draw with a Pencil what 
Lines or Figures you pleaſe, which you may ſhadow and 
atch in their proper Places, -which heighten in diſcovering 
the Silver, as is before duedted, then Yarniſhir. To make 
2 Purple Ground, Boil Brafil in Allom Mater, and mix it 
with Twnſvle Water. | 

This will not laſt ſo well as that done with Indigo, becanſe 
the Turnſole in time is apt to turn Red, and will ſtain the Jil- 
ver; therefore, before you Varniſt, lay upon it Glair, which 
wiil make it much more durable, and very beautiful. bid. 
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32. Of Beautiſying Wooden Work (as Picture- 
Frames, &c.) with a Black Ground fill'd with 
Flowers; either in Water or Oil Colour. 


5 
n N 5 
r Having your Frame or other Work prepared with hire, 
>» Whlackned and burniſhed, ( you may, if you pleaſe, Gild with 
t Burniſhed Gold, or Gold in oil, the Mouldings ) then Paint 
„upon your Freeze Flowers in Water Colours, after the man- 
e ner of Limning : Having drawn the deſign upon the Freeze 
$, Wor Frame of a Picture (either by pouncing or otherwiſe ) 
e With Black Lead, you muſt lay on White mixed with Size, 
wherewith you ſhall draw the Platform of your Figures, 
Flowers or Branches, which you deſign to Paint in Colours: 
but if you will Paint your deſign in Oil. you ſhall fir ſt lay 


it with White Lead in Oi; then being dry, lay your Colours 
in oil thereon, You may Paint Flowers upon a White 
Ground, the Whrre being made Polite with Preſcle, lay on 
id your Water Colours after the manner of Limning. Ibid. 


d, | 
33. Of Beantifying Wooden Work, as Picture-Frames, 
1 © 400 he like. 

7 


Having your Work cover'd with Burniſh'd Silver, take Glu- 
du ien Vellum, or Parchment boild to a thick Jelly, ſtrain it thro' 
ce MW Cloth; when ſetled, ſtrain it again; then with this waſh 
he. Nover your Work with a ſhort Bruſh; it you think that will 
not be enough; give ita ſecond, then Varniſh it z but before 

you Yarniſh, if you think fir, you may Paint in Oil or Water- 
Colours, Flowers, Fruits, Leaves or Birds, &c. in their proper 
Colours, and Varmfh them; having firſt laid them over with 
the former Felly. N. B. You may mix with your Gluten, 
eicher Milk, or Seap of Alicant. Ibid. 
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34. Of Beautifying Picture. Frames, or other Wood 
| Work, with Green Leaves. 


Take Indigo, and a little Orpiment ground with Mater, which 
will be a little inclining towards a Greeniſh Brown, mixing with 
ahout half a Pint of your Colour, the quantity of a Muſcle 
bel] full of Vitel of Eggs, and as much Size as is requiſite to 
make it flick: Having firft laid your White in the ſame mans 
ner as if you were to Gild, with Burniſh'd Gold; you ſhall 
then Paint the Freezes of your Frame with this Brown Colour, 
teaving untouch'd, the Mouldings which ſhoald be Gilt before 
with Burniſh'd Gold : Your Work * thus prepared, you 
may either by Pouncing or otherwiſe, draw what you fancy; 
then with Indigo ground with Mater, a little Sie, and a drop 
of Vitel, you ſhall Draw your Figures or Leaves, which you 
{hall ſhadow ; and in ſhadowing Sweeten, heightening them 
with Green, viz. You ſhall take Orpiment well ground with 
the Greenifh Brown, wherewith you laid your firſt Layer upon 
your Frame; then heighten it with Orpiment alone, ground 
with Water and Size, and a little drop of Vitel amongſt your 
Colours, becauſe it would dry in Burniſbing ; for the Vit 
ſerves only to Burniſh the eaſter ; of which things, you may 

make an Experiment. But if you fancy to Paint your 
Leaves, &c. in Oil, you muſt Buraiſ the firſt Layer of Greeniſ 
Brown; then you ſhall Paint your Leaves with drying oil 
boiled with Litbage of Gold; but inſtead of Orpiment, you 
may, if you will, work with Maſticot. Ibid. | 


(44-) Obſervations of Adorning Wooden Wark, 
by Inlaymng, Emboſſing, and Carving. 


1. Of Inlaying Wood with Mother of Pearl. 


This may be done with Mother of Pearl, by breaking the 
Shells, and cutting them according to the Figures you deſign, 
letting in each Piece with Formers and Gouges, by cutting out 
the V/ood, By this means, you may imitate all ſorts of 
Fruits,&c, for you will find ſome Purple, others Blue, Green, 
rellow, 8c. ſo that if you would imitate a Black Grape, the 
Leaf of a Tree, or any Fruit, you may have a ſuitable Colour: 
Make a ſmall hole thro every Piece, pinning it with a ſmall 
Piece of Silver VVire to make it ſtick faft 3 then take Linſeed- 
Oil and Orea net, rub it well, and wipe off the Oil clean; when 
dry, Varniſb it with dry ing Varniſb. Ibid, 


2. 
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. Of Inlaying Wood, with a Compoſition which ſhall 
* | 3 like Silver Threads. | 1 


You may make very fine Compartment-Work iti VH 
hich will ſeem to he Inlaid with Silver Threads ; You muſt 
e provided with a Set of ſmall Gouges, Farmers, &c. which 
wſt be kept very ſharp ; with theſe you muſt cut your De- 
j-n 3 and then take Tin, melt it, and add to it as much 
lc ver; ſtir it with a tick; being Cold, put it into the 
un of your Hand; if it he too ſoft, add a little more Jin; 
rind this Compolition with FFater upon a Marble, put 
into a She; keep this Compoſition to fill up the Engra« 
nings of Cuttings, which you have made with your Tools; 
hen you have left it two or three Hours to dry, Poliſh it 
thyour Hand, and it will look like Silver, By adding 
ore Qu ic fil ver, you will make a thinner Compoſitions which, 
ith your Thumb, you may rub into the Work you have cut; 
| it be as bright as Silver; inſtead of Tin, you may mix 
ver Fol with the Qui: kſilver, which will add to the Beauty 
f your Work. This is commonly practiſed upon Black and 
oloured ood, Poliſhine them with a Dent. 5 
If you would have the Compoſition more Beautiful, grind 
laß, and Waſh it till it leaves the Vater clear; then mix it 
a Shell with ſome Gum, and with a Pencil fill up the Engra- 
ngs ; after three or four Hours drying, quicken it wich 
e Compoſition of Quickſilver and Silver Foil. 


07 Inlaying Wooden Utenſils, as Boxes, cabi⸗ 
rh, nets, & c. with hard Wax. 


When you have with a Pencil, Drawn what pleaſeth your 
cy upon your Work, as Birds, Beaſts, Flies, Flowers, 
mits, Leber, Tr ls, Anticks, Letters, &c. Then take little 
woes ground ſhirp at the Points; and Cut or Grave out the 
the Work pretty deep which you have Drawn with your Pencil 
pon the 1/04 3 when you have ſo done, lay upon the ſame 
out Wine Fed, Green, Black, White, Tellom, Blue, and what Colour'd 
Id Wax you pleaſe ; and with a hot Jron, melt and rub hard 


ben, e Wax all over into the Crevites, or Works which you have 
the Wit out, and ſo let it cob; then take ſuch a Scraper as tlie 
ur: Wiinet-makers uſe, and cleanſe off the Wax to the Board, and 
2 en you ſhall have the Work which you drew to be very 


ly Inlayed of the Colour of your Wax, as tho' it were 
aun with a Pen, and it will never Waſh nor wear off; 
len you have ſcraped it clean; hold it a little to the Fire, 
dit will let a Gloſs on it, and make it to ſhew much Plea- 
ner. Whit. Rich. Cab, 

| K 2 4. Of 
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ta | t 

4- Of Emboſſing or Moulding of Figures in Paſte, f r 

1 | lay on Wooden Work, © 2 


Take the Crum of a New White Loaf, mould it till it be. © 
come plyable and cloſe as Wax, Rowl it with a Rowlingyyin 
as far as twill go; then Print it in Moulds; when dry, tail 
be very hard; to preſerve it from Vermin, mix Aloes with 
it. | 


* 


Alſo, you may make a Paſte with all forts of Power mixt 
with Mill duſt ; as Chalk, Azur, Ammel, Smalt, Red-Lead, Ve. 
million, &c. Steep Gum-Tragacanth about Eight Days in V) 
ter, till it be very ſtrong; with this, temper your Powder, and 
mould it in hollow Movlds of Plaifter ; being firft oiled 
when dry, they will ſeem Wood by their Exceſſive hardne( 
ny them with a Tooth, or Varn:f5 them, and they will be w 
ry ftrong, and ſerve for many ufes ; thus many Foyners Prin 
off ſmall Figures, to Emboſs Friexes, or to ſet in the Nicks 
hollow Places of their Work, or any where according t 
their Fancy; the more Gum you allow, the harder it will be 
Lemer. Med. Curio. s | 


5. Of another Way of Emboſſing Wood Wark! 
| Moulds. 


G 

te 

al 

lo 

1 

1 

| | ; ot 

I remember { ſaith the Honourable Eſq; Boy) 1 began Ml £4 
Trial to make an Approximation towards making of EN It 
fed Works of Word in Moulds, by the help of a ſtrong ay of 
rare Gluten; which is thus made, by ſoaking the fineſt I be 
ebyo-Colia for Twenty Four, or at leaſt Twelve Hours, I fir 
Spirit ot Nine; the menſtruum need not be high rectify d, Up 40 
common Spirit of Wine will do, unleſs it be for ſome particu w. 
uſes. When by this Infuſion, the Liquor has opened it 
ſoftened the Body, both the Ingredients are very gently l 
be boiled together (and kept ftirring, that the Ichthyo c 1s 
burn not, till all be reduced to a Liquor; ſave perth ne 
ſome ſtrings, that are not perchance diſſiluble) when W JV 
boiled enough, a drop, ſuffered to cool, will ſoon turn to à WU Fo 
ry firm Jelly 5 and whilſt tis hot, it ſhould be ſtrained thi al 
a piece of clean Linner, into a Glaſs or other Veſſel, thi wc 
may be kept well ſtop'd ; a gentle heat, ſuffices to methy m 
into a tranſparent Liquor, with little or no colour; and I bit 
this fine thin Gluten holds ſo ſtrongly, and binds ſo very" © 
that having ſometimes taken two ordinary ſquare Trench its 
and laid the one a pretty way over the other; a lit 
this Liquor, being put between them, and ſuffer'd to di 
it (elf, united the Trenchers ſo faſt, that when force, Was 
ployed to break them; it did it elſe where, and not Wi 
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they were joyned together. I have taken ſome common 

caw-duft, and after having imbibed it with this Liquor, 

trained out what was ſuperfluous, thro a piece of Linen, 
and ſhaped the reſt with my Hand into a Ball; this neg- 
ligent tryal, made the Ball after it had been leaſurely dried, 

de {© hard, that being thrown ſeveral times againſt the Floor, 

pin it rebounded up without breaking: By this Method, Foiners i 

n having a Paſſe made with this Liquor, and fine Saw-Duſt (or ' 

better with that Lignous Pond ir which they call Furty ) and . 

then whilſt it is in good Temper, it being put into Moulds 

of Plaifter ( as in the oregoing Num.) and when dry, your 

Figures which were moulded, will not only feem, but be. 

real Wood; and if Varniſbed over, will be very Beautiful and 

durable. Uſe. Nat. Phylof. 1 


9. Of Emboſſed or raiſed Work upon W o9d, in Ins- 
tation of Japan. | n 


To perform this, you muſt provide a very ſtrong 
Gum- Arabick Water, and an Ounce of Whiting, and a quar- 
ter of an Ounce of the fineſt and heft Botld Armani 
ack, grind them with Gum wat:r as fine as Batter, but 
ſo thin, that it may be drop'd from a Stick; the Stick 
ſhould reſemble a Pencil Stick, but more ſharp and taper. 
This dip'd into your Paſte, drop on your Roch, Tree, Flower 
or Houſr, which you purpoſe to raiſe or Embeſs ; by repeti- 
tion, proceed till it's raked as high and even as you think fit: 

If your Paſte bladder, {| which it ſometimes will do for want 

of ſufficient Grinding ) it will, when it is dry, be full of 
holes 3 the way to prevent or cure which, is, with a wet” 
fine Cloth, wrap'd about your Finger; rub it over again. 
and again, until the holes and cracks are quite fjl'd up; 
when it is dry, Preſcle it with all imaginable care to make 

it ſmooth. You muſt. farther obſerve, That in Japan, 
raiſed or Emboſſed Work for Garments, Recs, &c. one part 

is Elevated above the other; as in Flowers, thoſe that are 
neareſt to the Eye, are higheſt; ſome Leaves too, that lie fir ſt, 
axe higher than thoſe that lie behind them: So in Pleats and 
Folds of Garments, thoſe which ſeem to lie underneath, are 
always at the greateſt diſtance. 1 will gire one Inftance 
more, and that is, of Rechs ; where, in Pofition, the: firft, 
muſt always ſurmount and ſwell beyond that which ſculks be- 
kind, and is moſt remote; the Rule holds good in all 
things of the like Nature. I will here ſhew, two ways for 
its accompliſhment. | V 

Firſt, after the deſign is raiſed to a due heighth, whether 
Figure or Flower, and well dried with a little Gum. water, Ver- 
m:lion, and a Pencil, trace out the Out-Lines for the Face, 
Hands, or Foldage of the Garments, for the Leaves of 

-— WY your 
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Tout Plants and Seeds bf Flowers, or any thing intended in 


ts proper ſhape, made before the raiſtd Work was laid; at. 
| colitis to'whick, your Peſte was direQted, and confined by 
thoſe Lines that were drawn as its Boundarfes; for unless 
ſuch ſtroaks were made, tis impoſſible to lay the Paſte in ts 
proper Figures. You muſt next procure you Three ot 
Four {mall Tnftruments ; one muſt he a hended Graver.the 
reſt ſmall pieces of Stel, in thape, like a'Caperters Cbizel; 
the breadth of the largeſt, muſt not be above a quarter of an 
Inch, and the others, fizeably leſs; with theſe, your raiſed 
Work miift be Cut, Scraped and Carved; leaving one part 
higher than the other, with due regard to the proportion 
of the thing you deſign : You mult uſe a tender ard light 
Hand in this Work; and your Tools very ſharp, and 
ſmooth Edges ; then ſmooth it with a Bruſh that hath been 
often” uſed before; after this, ycu may cover it with what 
Metal you pleaſe. 3 | e 
The other u ay for raiſed Work is this; Trace out your 
deſign, as well the inſide as the out, i. e. the ſhape of your 
Face, Neck, Hands, Legs; the chief ſtrokes of the Foldings 
of the under and upper Garments; io of Flowers and the 
Uke: Then take your Paſie, ſomewhat thinner than you 
commonly ule it, and with it, raiſe the lower' Garment of 
Parts which require the leaſt raiſing. Let it dry thor wly; 
and then, with a ſmall Pencil, dip'd in the thickeft of y ur 
Seed-Lack, varniſh juſt the edges of your raiſed Work; ſo that 
when you proceed to raiſe the higher part, it may 
hinder the wet, incorporating with the dry, which muſt be 
avoided. This muſt be repeated as oft as you Elevate one 
part above another; and ſtill, as your Work is Exalted, 
your Paſte muſt be thickned ; when all is dry, if need re- 
quite, Preſcle it; and then it will be fit to receive your 
Metal. Make ready, then, what lort of Metal you pleaſe 
fo cover it with, mixed in Gum witer, and with a Pencil fof 
the purpoſe, lay it on full and fair on your raiſed Work 
let it dry, and with a Pogs Tooth Burniſp it till it is bright; 
and ſhines to your mind: Then dip the Pencil into the fineſt 
Seed-Lack-Varniſh, and lay it over twice, then ſet it off, or 
ſhadow it with what y ur Fancy directs. If you ſhould 
te: more Paſte than you can ccnſume at once, and it be 
dry before you have occaſion for it a ſecond time; if you 
grind it again, it will be fi: for uſe. You may judge of 
the ſtrength of your Paſte, by the eaſy admitance ot tbe 
Nail of your Finger, preſſed hard upon it; for then tis too 
weak, and muſt be hardened and ſtrengthened by a more 
firong Gum water; Tryals and Experience will give vou more 
fatisfaftory Directions. With thele Ingredients, join'd to Art 
and Skill, it's poſſible to make a Paſte ſo hard, that ſhall endure 
violent ſtrokes with a' Hammer, which ſhall neither break 
nor diſcompole it. Stalk Treat. Fap. 7p. of 
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7. Of Carving or Engraving on Wood. 


What you defign to Carve on Wood, muſt firft be drawn, 
traced, or Paſted on it; and all tte reft of the Wood, ex- 
ept. the Figure, muſt be cat away with little narrow poin- 

ſharp and thin 'Knives made for that purpoſe, ' You 
muſt take take ſpecial care, both in Cutting, and picking 
out what you have Cut, leaſt you break any of it; which 'i 
you do, you wall much deface it; and therefore, be ſure to 
uſe a light and curious Hand. 89.85 

The beſt od for this purpoſe, is Box, Pear. Jree, Beech, Limes 
Tree and Apple- Tree. If your Carving be to Print from, it ought 
to be made very plain and ſmooth; and about an Inch thick. 

To draw your Figure upon the Wood, grind white Lead 


rery fine, and temper it with fair-Water ; dip a Cloth there: 


in, and rub over one fide of the Wood, and let it dry throngh® 
ly : This keepeth the Ink (if you draw therewith ) that 
it run not about, nor fink; if you draw with Paſtile, it make 
the ſtrokes appear more plain and bright. N 

Having whited the Wood as before (if it is a Figure you 
would Copy) Black or Red the backſide of the Print or 
Copy, and with a little Stick or Swan's Quill, trace 
over the ſtrokes of the Figures. „ 

You may Paſte the Figure upon Wood, but then you need 
not white it over (for then the Figure will pill off) you 
muſt ſce that the Wood be well wrought and ſmooth ; then 
wipe over the Printed ſide of the Figure with Gum-Trape- 
canth diſſolyed in Limpid-water, and lay it on ſmooth upon the 
Mood; which when thorowlv dry, wet it a little all over, and 
tret off the Paper gently, till you can fee perfectly every 
ſtroak of the Figure; dry it again, and fall to Cutting or 
Carving it. | | 

Some affirm, That if you rub the Wood gently over with a 
ground of Paſte made of the fineſt Flowey , and then fix 
your draught or Copy upon it, and then ſuffering it to dry, 
rub the backſide of it, which muſt be uppermoſt, with your 
wet Finger, till you crumble it off fo thin, that th= Print 
plainly appears upon the Wood. Sal. Poligraph, 


8. Of Emboſſing Picture- Frames or other Wooden 
Work, with thick Paper or Lead. 


„ 


— 


Ivory Bodkin upon the Painting, the Lines may be neat : 
Draw what you pleaſc ; then barden the Painting, till it be 
| E 4 come 
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come of a Tawny Colour. Aſterward, take Ague- Fortin 
wherewith you ſhall be-ſprinkle the Plate, letting it lie an 
Hour or Iwo. Your Plate being Graven and Cleanſed, take 
2 Paper as large as your Plate. and lay it upon the Plate; 
then put thereon, a piece of Paſt-board,- which you fkiall 
adjuſt upon your firſt Peper, ſo that it may be Printed, 
You may do the ſame with thin Lead: Your Pater being well 
Printed, glew it upon your Frame; then Gild it with Gold, in 


Oil; and make the Field with Labe ground in Oil, or other Co- 


lour. You may fix on your Prints of Lead, with Maſtict, 
and nail them with little Nails. Lemer. Mod. Curio. 


9. Of making a Paſte to Mould or raiſe Carved 


Wark, on Pitture-Frames fit toGild on, © 


If you under ſtand Modelling, or defire to make M delt on 
which your Moulds ſha'l be Caſt; take good Tough well. 
tempered Clay, and with your Tools, model and work out 
any ſort of Carving which y-u fancy; lay it to dry in the 
Shade); for either Sun or Fire will crack jt. When it is dry 
and hard, and you intend to caft the Moulds on the Models; 
oil your Aſodels over with Linſeed-Oil ; work the Paſle briskly 
betwixt your Hands, clap it on, preſs it down cloſe every 
where, that it may be perſect; and when it's dry, it's fit to 


| uſe, ks 


. To make the P2fe; you muſt boil Glue in Water, and 
make it ſtronger than Size; yet ſomething weaker thai 
common Glue; bruiſe and mix Whiting very well with it, 
till it js as thick as Dough; knead it very ftifly, and wrap 
it up in a double Cloth; in which it may lie and receive 
ſome heat from the Fire; if you permit it ta lie in the 
cold and harden, t will render it unſerviceable. Stal. Treat, 


3 


10. Of taling the Form of any Carved Frame, 
a thereby to imitate in Paſte any Carving. 


Take a picce of Paſte, more or leſe, according to the length 
of the Leaves and Flowers you intend to take off ; you need 
hor { unleſs you pleaſe) take off the whole length of a 
Frame, for you ill find one bunch of Flewers,: perhaps Six 
or Eight times in one fide of a Frame; ſo that one Au, 
may ſerve all that ſort, provided they are Artificially United 
and Joined: together: Work then the Poſte between your 
Hands, and clap it on that part of the Frame which you de- 
ind to take a Mould off; let there be Paſle enough, chat 
the back of the Mould be flat and eyen. While the Mould 
arm, take it from ths Frame; and at the Tame inſtant, = 


' 
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weak Glue, fix it to a Board that is larger than it ſelf. Thus 
may you take off any other ſmall ſort of Carving, not on- 
ly from the inſide and edge, but any part of a Frame; Glew- 
ing all your Moulds on little Boards, and give them leiſure 
to dry and haiden? Then you may proceed to placing 
your Emboſſed or Carved Work on Frames. Every Joiner 
can make Frames for this Werk; which ſometimes are very 
plain Mouldings 3 either half round, Ogee, or Flat; for there 
may be ſome hollow and Ogee, or what elſe you pleaſe, ak. 
lowed of on the ſides of the Paſte Work. When your 
Frames, Paſte, and Mulds are ready, do the Moulds well o- 
ver. with Linſeed- Oil, ſtriking the Bruſh into every little cor- 
ner, fur this prevents the Moulds flicking to the Pajte: Then 
uſe as much warm Paſte as will fill up the Maud; work it 
again, b-tween your Hands; and whilſt it is thus warm, and 
in good temper, put it into the Mould, prefling all parts- 
with your Thumbs ; Then with a Knite, cut off the ſuper- 
fl.vu, Paſte, even with the top of the Meull ; turn out 
your newly Faſhioned Carved Work on your Hands ; and 
before it cools, glew it, and the place it is deſigned for, with 
thin Glew ; clap it on your Work in the very place you in- 
tend it ſhall abide, preſſing it gently. Then O your 
Mould again, work your Paſte, Caſt and place it as before: 
This mult be repeated, till the whole be accompliſhed. 
Grant it four or five Days to dry in; after which time, you 
may ſafely ' whiten it. On theſe fort of Frames, you may 
Gild in Oil, or Burniſh ; but to the latter, it is chiefly ac- 
commodated. ' 1bid, a \ 


Gas 


11. Of another way of Emboſſing Picture-Frames, 
or the like Fine Pieces of Work. © 


Soak a convenient quantity of whitiſh Paper, that is, not 
fine, about two or three days in Vater, till it be very 
ſoft; then walh it in Torrid Water, and bear or work it in 
large Mortars or Troughs (much after the manner uſed in 
ſome places to Churn Butter ) till it-be brought to a kind 
of thin Pap, hich muſt be laid on a Steve (without preſ- 
_ to drain away the ſuperfluous Humidity , and after- 
wards, put it into Tepid Water, wherein a good quantity of 
Ichthy-Ocola, or common Size has been diſſolved : being 
thence taken out by parcels with a Spunge, it muſt therewith 
(for the Spunge will dry up the ſuperfluous moiſture ) be preſ- 
led into Moulds of Jron, or of ſuch Plaifler as Statuaries ; 
v herein r r the Figure which is intended to be 
given it, it is thence to be taken out, and permitted to dry, 
and is to be ſtrengthened, where need requires, with Flaiſter, 


or grated Chat ( made into Pap with Water ) or {ome o- 


ther convenient matter; and atterwards, having firſt been 
n 2 . leiſurely 
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leiſurely dried, tis to be either Painted, or overlaid 7 


Foliated Silver or Gold; as the Artift pleaſes. Bail. 
( 45-) Obſervations, &c. F Silding Wooden 


Nat. Philof. | 
Work. 


Our firſt Obſervations of this kind, ſhall be of Gilding 
any thing in oil, whereby it may be ſafeſy expoſed to the Vea. 
ther: Theſe Three things are neceſſary for Gilding in Oil, 


viz. Primer, fat Oil, and Gold Size. Of all which, we ſhaft 


give you the infallibly true Experiments of making, 


1. Of makino Priming. 


Priming, you may make of any Colour that hath a body; 
as white Lead, brown or fed Oaker, and Umber, ground in 
Oil, pretty light; but the Paigters have the beft conveniency 
for thts Compoſit ion; for tis made of the ſcraping of 
their Pots, the oldeſt skinny Colours; and the cleanſing or 
filth of their Pencils, All theſe being mixed, grind very well, 
put them into a Canvas Bag that will hold a Pint, ſowed very 
ſtrongly for this purpoſe : If the Colour be too dark, it may 
he alter'd, by adding a little Vhite Lead; being ſecurely 
incloſed and tied up, preſs it between a pair of Skrews ſuch 
as Apothe car ies uſe ; now and then turning the Bag, untill all 
the fine Primer be ſqueezed out, which put in a Gallipot; the 
Skins and Filth that remains, are uſeleſs, and may be 
thrown away. With this, your piece muſt be very thinly 
Primed over, and permitted to dry. Stdlke Treat. ad. 


2. Of making Fat. Oil. 


Fiat Oil, is nothing but Linſeed Oil, put into Zeaden Veſſels, 
ſhaped like Dripping-pans 3 but ſo that the Oil may not be a- 
bove an Inch deep; which ſet in the Sun for Five or Six 
Months, untill it be as thick as Turpentine; the longer it 
ftands, the fater it wil be; and by conſequence, the Gola 
will acquire a better Gloſs; if it arrive to the conſiſtence of 
Butter, that it may be almoſt cut with a Knife ; reſerve it 
carefully, and as the beſt for uſe that can poſſible be made 
Ibid. V. P. Num. 5. | | | 


3. Of 
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3. Of making Gold Size in Oil. 


Provide the beft Yellow-Oker, and let it be ground fine and 
thick with Linſeed-0#l, which is ſomething Fat. This 
done, put it into a Piphin, and put on it, ſome fat oil, to 
keep it from skinning over ; cover it with Paper, or a Bladder, 
to defend it from Duſt; and thus keep it for your uſe : You 
may uſe it preſently ; and if you keep it Seven Years, 
'twill come to no danger; but on the contrary, be much 
better for your purpoſe. Should it happen, that you have 
old Gold Size that is skinny, and Tellow and Brown Ogker in 
the ſame Condition; grind them, and ſhut them up in a 
clean Canvas Bag; 'prels it between your Skrew, as your 
Primer was, until you have made a ſeparation, and parted 
the good from the bad. This ſort of Gold Size, is ready to 
to ſerve your preſent and moſt urgent occaſions ; Hf you de- 
fie to have a piece extraordinary, I adyiſe yon to prime 
it thinly over once more; allowing it Four 6r Five Days 
to dry, if your buſineſs will permit; if not, inſtead thereof, 
Lacker over your Work in the Gold, or ſome ſuch moderate 
heat, and then *tis rightly prepared tor the reception of the 
Gold Size, Ibid. | ; 


4. Of another way of makins Size, for Gllding 
N both with Gold and Silver. 


For to make Gold- Sie, take Yellow Oaber, and grind it 
on a Stone with Water till it be very fine, and afterwards lay 
icon a Chalk Stone to dry; this is the common way; but it 
is a better way to Waſh it, which you muſt per form thus. 


To Waſh Colour. 


Take what quantity of Colour you pleaſe to Waſh, and put 
it into a Veſſel of fair Water, and ſtir it about till the Water 
de all Colour d with it; then if any filch ſwim on the top, 
ſcum it off clean; and when you think the groſſe ſt of the 
Colour is ſetled to the bottom; then pour off the Water into a 
ſecond Veſſel of Earth, that is large enough to contain the 
firſt Veſſel tull of Water four or five times; then pour more 
Water into the firft Veſſel, and ſtir the Colour t hat remains, 
till the Mater be thick; and after it is à little ſetled, pour 
that Vater alſo into the ſecond Veſſel, and fill the firſt Veſſel 
again with Vater, ſtirring it as before; do thus ſo often, till 
you find all the fineſt of the Colour drawn forth, and that 
none but courſe gritty. ſtuff remains at the bottom * 
na es . 1 y of 


" 
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let this Water in the ſecond Veſſel ftand till it be clear, and 
that all the Colour be ſunk to the bottom; which when you 
ceĩve, then pour the Water from it, and reſerve the Colour 
in the bottom, for uſe, which muſt be perfectly dried before 
you mix it with Oi to Work. So when you have thus 
Waſhed it, to be ſure, none but the pureſt of the Colour 
will be uſed; and beſides, it is done with more eaſe, and leſs 
daubing, When your Oil and Ozker ate thus prepared, you 
muſt grind them together, as you do Oil Colours, only with 
fat drying oil, but it's ſomething more lahorious Work, 
and muft be ground very fine, even as Oil it ſelf; for the 
finer it is, the greater luſtre will your Gold have that js laid 
on it. | 
N. B. That you muſt give it ſuch a quantity of your fat 
Oil, that it may not be ſo weak as to run when you have 
laid it on, nor ſo ſtiff, that it may not work well; but of 
ſuch a competent Body, that after it is laid on it may ſettle 
it ſelf, ſmooth and glaſſy, which is the chief property of 
good Size, Smi. Art. Paint, ; FM 


Silver Size. 
Ihe way of making Silver Size, is very little different 
from that of Gold; for Silver Size is made, by grinding of 
tat drying oil with Whire Lead; ſome do add a very lit- 
tle Telow Oaker to make it bind the better. Ibid. Ot 


Before I proceed any further, I ſhall here add ſome 
other Ways and Obſervations of making Fat and 
drying Oil. | Ley 


5. Of Makins drying Oil, after other Methods, than 
I that Number 2. | 


To a Quart of Lixſeed- Oil, ſome obſerve to add two Ounces 
of the Litharge of Lead; pouxdered ſinely, before they 
put to the Oil; and when they have mix'd it, ſet it on the 
Fire in an Earthen Pan. and let it boil for near an Hour, 
mord or leſs, till the 0:1 be grown thick and Fat, and almoſt 
of the thickneſs of Treacle that comes from Sugar; and 
then they ſet it a little on a Fire, and ſtir it well, and then 
put out the Flame, and let it ſtand till it be thorowly cold, and 
the Lytharge will ſettle to the bottom z pour off the clear, 
* keep it for uſe in a Bladder cloſe tied, or a Botiel cloſe 

op'd. | 7 

In uſing ſuch Oil, you muſt obſerve this Method, vir. 
When you mix up your Colours for working, put Three parts 
of plain Linſeed- Oil, and One of this drying 01, G in 
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a Pan, and mix them well: with this temper your Colours. 
It is obſerved, that this drying Oil, doth not only make the 
Colours dry ſooner than plain Oil. but it alſo adds a Beauty 
and Luftre to the Colours ; ſo that they dry with a gloſs, 
as if they had been Varniſbed over. 1bid. 

SomePainters,to make their Colours dry, take Crocus Venerit, 
and having beateri it to Powder, burn it in a Fire. ſpovel, as 
ſome do burn Alſtom, i. e. they ſet it on the Fire till it is 
melted, and ſo they continue it till all the moifture be ex- 
haled, and the matter remain a dry white ca; ſome of 
this Powder being added to the Colours in grinding, will 
make the Colours dry very well. Tbid, | | 

The way before mentioned of boiling Lytharge in On, 
makes it of a deep Rediſh Colour, which is an inconveniency, 
for it _ be apt to make Whire's Te!lowiſh, and Blue's Green- 
iſb. Ibid. 5 | wy | 

To prevent this, a drying oil may be made, which ſhall 
be White and clear, after the following Method. 

Put the forementioned quantity of Linſced- oil to the like 
quantity of Lytharge ; put the mixture into a Glaſs, and ſet 
it in the hot Sun, for a Month in the Summer time, ftirring it 
well together once a Week, during the whole time ; and 
you ſhall not fail in that time, to obtain an Oi very white 
and clear, ( for the Sun takes away all Colonr either from 
Linſeed, or Walnnt-O1l ) but alſo in that time, it will become 
very fat and thick, and attain to a very drying quality. 

By the ſame Methods, may Nut Oil be made to dry, as well 
as that of Linſeed, it being prefer'd before that of of Zin- 
ſeed, for all white Painting that is not expoſed to the open 
Air; for 'tis an Oblervation, that in cloſe places, Linſeed-0il 
is apt to make white Lead turn Tellow. Ibid. 

N. B. It's an Obſervation worth noting ; That if you 
ſteep Ornoto, iu clear well ſunned Linſeed- Oil, or Oil of Walnuts ; 
it will ting the Oil of a delicate Golden Colour; which Oil 
ſo ting'd, exceeds all others for laying on of Vermilion, Red 
Lead, Orpiment and Maſticot ; to all which Colours it gives 
an excellent Luftre. Ibid. 
 1r's another Obſervation alſo That all ſimple Colours uſed 
in Houſe Painting, appear much more Beautiful and Luft- 

rous, when they ſeem as if they were Varniſbed; to which, 
both the drying Oil before mentioned contributes very much, 
and alſo the Oil of Turpentine, which Painters uſe to make 
their Colours dry ſoon ; but Experiments have taught us, 
that ſome good clear Jurpextine, diſſolved in the aforeſaid 
Oil of Turpentine, before it be mix'd with the Oil Colours, 
ſhall make thoſe Colours ſhine when dry, and preſerve their 
Beauty; drying with an extream glaſſy ſurface, and much 


more ſmooth than Oi alone, and ſhall better reſiſt the inju- 
ries of Air and Weather. 7b;d. | 


of 6. 
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6. Of mixing and laying on Gold- Size. 


Take of the beſt Gold- Si ge, and of Fat Oil, an equal quan- 
tity, yet no more than your piece requires. Mix them 
well together on your Grinding - Stone, and put them into a 
Pot; produce a clean Bruſh that has been formerly uſed, and 
with it, dip'd in the Size, paſs over the piece very thinly, 
jobbing, and ſtriking the point of tie Bruſh into the hollow 
places of the Carved Work ( if there be any Carving in your 
Piece ) having done it carefully all over, ſet it by, where it 
may be free from Duſt for Iwenty Four Hours; the longet 
it ſtands, the better gloſs your Gold or Silver will be adorned 
with, provided it be but clammy enough to hold your A- 
als. New to conſider the exact time when the Gold Size is 
fit to be Guilded on, breathe upon it: if your breath eover 
it like a Miſt, tis evident, you may lay on your Gold; or 
otherewiſe, preſs your Finger upon it ſomewhat hard, and 
if you perceive it is ſo dry, that it will neither diſcolour, 
nor ſtick to your Fingers; but yet it is in ſome meaſure 
Clammy, and unwilling to part with it, conclude, tis in a 
good Condition, If you ſhould attempt to Gild before 
the Size is dry enough, That moiſture will drown and de- 
prive your Gold of that Gloſs and Luſtre, which it would 
acquire if skilfully performed. On the contrary, if the 
Stze is over dry, you have loſt the opportunity, for it will not 
accept of the Gold. The firſt miſcarriage of being too moiſt; 
is rectified, by letting it ſtand a day or two longer to dry 
the latter, when it is too dry, muſt be remedied, by being 
confined one Night to a damp Cellar, and then without 


- queſtion it will receive the Gold, Salk, Tre, Fap.? 


7. Of laying on the Gold, and the Tools required fer 
5 this purpoſe. 


In the firſt place, procure a Cuſhion made of Leather, ſtuff d 
very even with Tow, and ftrained on a Board Ten Inches one 
way, and Fourteen the other. On this, you are to cut your 
Gold and Silver with a ſharp ſmooth-edged Knife. S$econd- 
ly, Three or Four Pencils of finer Hair than ordinary: It's 
obſerved, that ſome Artiſts uſe a Squirrels Tail ſpread a- 
broad, and faſtened to a flat Pencil Stick, which is broad at 
one end, and ſplit, juſt like a Houſe-· Painter Grinding Tool, 


but leſs; it ſerves for taking up and laying on a whole Foil 


at a time, and is by them, call'd a Pallet. Thirdly, Cotton 


is allo requiſite, ſome uſe nothing elſe. 


Next, Take your Pencil or Cotton, and breathe on it; with 


— Which, touch and take up your Gold, and lay it on the place 


you 
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deſign it for, and preſs it down with your Pencil or 
Se Thus proceed, al you have finiſhed and overlaid 
the whole Piece. Then you may cut ſome Leaves into 
pieces, Which may be to cover ſuch places, as may have ſca- 
ped Gilding, Having laid it aſide for a Day, then take a 
fine Hogs-Hair-Bruſh , with this, job and beat over your 
Work gently, that the Gold may be preſſed in cloſe, into 
all the uneven and hollow parts of the Carving. ( if you 
have any) Laftly, with fine ſoft Shammy Leather, as it were 
Poliſh and paſs it over. If you manage it according. to 
theſe Obſervations, *twill appear with a good Luſtre and Beau- 
ty, which will de durable againſt the Injuries of Wind and 
Weather, for many Ages. Ibid. 


8. Of Gilding with Gold, either Letters or 
Figures, &c. 

If you have occaſion to Gild with Gold Foil, on an 
Oily Size, according to the uſual Practice of Painters ; there 
does then belong to this Work, ſeveral manual Tools; as 
firſt, a Cuſhion, upon which the Foil muſt be cut, into ſuch 
Forms as fit the Work you are G#lding ; this Cuſhion is ge- 
nerally made of ſmooth-grained Baxil Skin, the Fleſhy fide 
outward ; this is to be nailed to the edge of a ſquare Lignous 
Bottom, about Six Inches ſquare, and then well ſtuff'd out 
with Cotton or Wool, very hard, plain and flattiſh. 

The ſecond Inſtrument you muſt make ule of, is, to cut the 
Foil with, which muſt be either a ſharp ſmooth-edg'd Caſe- 
Knife, or elle a {lip of hollow Spanniſh-Cane, brought to a 
{mooth and ſharp edge, with a Penknife; this Cane-Knife is 
counted beſt, becauſe, if well made, it will not only be very 
ſharp, but alſo cut the Foil more naturally than any other; 
for a Stzel Knife, tho' it cut very well, yet it is obſerved, 
that the Gold will ſtick to it, except you be very careful to 
keep the edge very dry, by often wiping it with a clean, 
dry ox whereas, a Cane- Knife will put you to no ſuch 
trouble. | 

Your third Inftrument muſt be a Gilding Pallet, which 
is only a flat piece of Woed, about three Inches long, and 
an Inch broad; upon which, muſt be glued, a fine piece of 
Woellen Cloth; when you have cut your Foil into proper 
ſcantlings, do but breathe upon your Pallat, that the Cloth may 
be made a little moiſt by it; then if you clap it down gent- 
y on the Gold that is cut out, it will ſtick to the Pallat, and may 
rom thence be conveyed to your Work you are to Gild: This 
Tool is only for flat Work; in which caſe, you make it as 
large as a fingle Foil, if you are to cover a large quantity 
of Work; and then you may transfer it from the Book to 
the Work, without farther trouble, THI 

You may alſo have a fourth Inſtrument, vx. a Pair of 
Cane Phers, to take your Foil out of your Book, and place it 

| © | x on 
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= on your Cuſhion. If you find that breathing upon the Pal. 
Ist will not make it humid enough; then draw it lightly 
| croſs your Tongue; when you have by this means, convey'd 
it to your Sie, you muſt there preſs it down ſmooth with a 
bunch of Cotton or a Hures Foot ; when it's fully dry, bruſh 
| off the looſe Gold with the Hares Feet; ſo will your Gilding 
i remain fair and beautiful. | 
N. B. That after your Gilding is perfectly laid on, you 
& may, if you p'eaſe, Diaper or Flouriſp on it with thin calci. 
\ ned Umber, whatever ſhall] be ſuitable to your deſign : But 


— © ww ae3Rq22e2}._ { N= 


be ſure to let your Vmber be. ſo thin, that the Gold may ap- 
pear tho it. | C 
N. B. Further, That a Book of Gold Foil, contains Twen- 7 
ty Four Leaves, each being Three Incher Square, and the Wl y 
price of each Book is generally two Shilling at the Gold: WW {: 
Beaters : One Book will cover Two Hundred and Sixteen T 
Superficial Inches of Work, The right underftanding of this, 7. 
will very much guide you, in judging how many Books will N 
Gili that Work, whoſe Superficial content, may before hand to 
be known. Smi. Art, Paint. of 
dr 

9. Of Gilding of Silver. N 


In laying on Silver on an Oily Side; you mu ft in all reſpects, 
follow the Method delivered in the laſt Obſervation, for 
Gilding with Gold, ſave only in this, that the $i4e upon 
which the Silver is laid, ought to be compounded of a vety 
little Tellow Oker, and much I bite Lead; for the Size being 
of a White Colour, the Silver laid on it will look more Na- 
tural, and retain its own Colour better; the whiter the 
J1ze is, Ibid. 

N. B. That common Painters do now generally in Gi 
ing, uſe more Silver than Gold, in moſt Works that are not 
much expoſed to the Air; to which, they afterwards give 
the Colour of Gold, by means of Lacker-Varnsſh, The Ex. 

; periments of making which, we ſhall ſhew; and alſo, how 
to uſe it, according to the beſt Experiments and Obſervations 
that have been made of late. 1 | 


] 


=— 


10. Of Lackering in Oil, ſuch things as are expoſed 

abroad, or to the Vweber.. 

In p rfotming this, you muſt obſerve the very ſame Method 
ae 1-4 for Gildine, 155 this ae that 
your Primer be more white thatl that mentioned, Number the I bu 

Firſt, which is effected, by mixing a little he Leads il 
that has been ground a long time, amongſt your Gold Site 
Numb. Three. Farther conſidering, that your God Fac 
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ought not to be ſo dry as that of Gold, when the Foil is to be 

laid on. Theſe two Remarks being rightly obſerved, go 

on with your Experiment in every particular aforeſaid, and 
you cannot poſhbly miſcarry. Sral. Tres, Ja). 


11. Of preparing and Gilding Carved-Frames in 
Oil, that are not to expoſe Abroad. 


Take Size and warm it pretty hot, and put in it as much 
ſpitins made very fine, as will only make it of a fine white 
Colour: Size over your Frame once with it; then add more 
r hiring, until it is of a reaſonable conſiſtence and thickneſs 3 
e with this, lay 1t over three or four times, as you find it de- 
ſeryes, granting it time to dry well between every turn: 
n WW Then take a fine Fiſh-$in, or Preſele, and ſmooth your 
„ WW Frame with em; when you have ſo done, you may with a 
l Reg, or your Finger dip'd in Vater, ſmooth or Vater. plain it 
go ßoor mind ; let it dry. After this, with a ſmall quantity 
of ſtrong Size, Cold. clear it, i. e. Site it over; when this is 
dryed, Lacker over your Piece by a gentle Tepor, two ſeveral 
times. To conclude, lay on your Gold Se, and perform 
every thing required in the foregoing Inſtructions. 1634. 


u. Of Overlaying Wood with Burniſh'd Gold and 
1 Silver. 


8 In order to this Parchment-Size muſt be provided. Take 
a- Two Pound of the cuttings of clean Parchment ; the Scrive- 
he WW irs vend it for Three Pence a Pound; Waſh, and put it in- 
to a Gallon of fair Water, boil it to a God then ſtrain and 
: ſutler it to cool, and you will find it ſtrong Size. This may 
ot de uſed in White Japan allo, inſtead of I Ichtbyocolla. When 
ve you intend tc imploy any of it about the Buſineſs in hand, 
*. put ſome inco an Earthen Pipkhin, make it very hot, remove 
n from the Fire, and ſcrape into it, as much Whiting, as 
may only Colour it; mingle and incorporate them well to- 
gether with a clean Bruſh; with this, whiten your Work, 
jbbing and ſtriking your Brufb againſt it; if it have any 
3 Carving in it, that the Whiting may enter into every private 
WT corner and hollowneſs, give it reſt and leiſure to dry. Melt 
Se again, and put in as much Whiting again, as will ren- 
der ic in ſome degree thick; with this, whiten it Seven of 
Eight times, or as you think beſt, never forgeting to let 
it thronghly dry between every turn by the Fire or Sung; 
but after the laſt, before cis quite dry, dip a clean Bruſh in 
Water, and ſmooth it over pently, and Preſcle it ſmooth 
when dry, if you find it neceſſary. In the next place, with 
«ſmall Gouge no broader than nt open the yo 
| e 
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Carved Work which your Whiting hath ſtopp'd up. Laſtly, 
8 with a fine humid Rag, with which, and your Finger, gently 

wich care, ſmooth and Farer-planc it all over; and when *tis It 
dry. 'tis in a Capacity to receive your Gold Size ; Of which, I 
in the following Experiment. | | 


P: 


13. Of Gold and Silver Size for Burniſhing. kt 


Sold. Size, is the chief Ingredient that is concern'd in 
this ſort of Gelding ; and 'tis a difficult Task to find the 
true quantity of each diſtin thing that is requiced to make 
the Compoſition ; and the reaſon of it is this; becauſe you 
are compell'd to vary your proportions, as each Seaſon 
changes its Qualities of Moiſture and Dryth; for the 
Summer demands a ſtronger Size than Winter. The moſt 
experienced are uncertain, when they make the Size, whe- 
ther "twill anſwer their intentions, and ſuffer them to Bur. 
niſhon it : therefore, to know how 'twill endure, they lay 
ſome of it on a corner of a Frame, and cover it with Gold 
or Silver: Now if it does not Burniſh well, but is rough, and 
inclined to ſcratch, add more Greaſe and Oil, yet avoid tos large 
a quantity: And ſecing tis no caſy matter to hit right, and 
nick the due required mixture, I (hall lay down ſeveral ways 
to make it, which I have not only experimented my ſelf, 
but are now practiſed by ſome of the chief Profeſſors of it 
in Leadon. | 


14 Of making the beſt Silver-Size for Burniſhing, 


Get ſome fine Tabacro- Pipe Lutum, grind it very ſmall ; if 
ou pleaſe, mix as much Lamphlack, as will turn it of a 
ight Ah Colour; add to theſe, a ſma'l bit of Candle Greaſe, 

grind them together extraordinary fine, granting a mixture 
of Size and Water; then try it as before. v. Pl. Numb. 
16. f 


15. Of the beft Fay of making Gold-Size for 
Burniſhing. 


Take of the beſt Engliſh and French Armoniack, an equal 
quantity, grind them very fine on a Marble with Water; then 
ſcra pe into it a little Candle-Greaſe, incorporate and grind 
all well together. Again, mix a ſmall quantity of Parch- 
ment-$i3e, with a double proportion of Water, and tis all 
concluded. 


| 16. Of 
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16. Of another Silver-Size for Burniſh'd Silver. 


Provide fine Tobacco-Pipe Lutum, grind a little Black Lead, why 
and caſt in ſome Caſtile S»ap z Grind them all together, * 
mixing them with a weak Size, as you were taught in the 
at account of making Silver-Se. 0 


1. Of another Size for Burniſh'd Gold or Silver: 


Take two Darms of Sallet Oil and one Dram of White 
Wax, put em into a clean Gally-Por, only diſſolve them on 
he Fire; to theſe two Drams of Black Lead, and near a 
ound of Bole Armoniack; grind all very fine together, mix- 
Ing with them, Size and YVater, Remember never to grind 
more Gold or Silver-Sixe than will ſerve your preſent ne- 
efſityz for it will not be uſeful another time. In order 
o Gold-SiFe it, if the Subject you are ro Work on be a Car- 
ed Frame, and you purpoſe to Gild it; take Tellow Oaker, 
rrind it fine with Vater, add a little weak Se to bind it; 
hen warm'd, Colour over your Frame, paſs by no part of it, 
ermit it to dry leiſurely. 


WW 24.1 — aa oF »= hd ha 
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8. Of Laying on Gold-Size on a Frame, or any 
; other VYooden Work, 


or 


Employ either of the former Gold Sizes, yet I am rather 
iclined to the firſt; melt it, ſo that ic be only blood warm; 
lic it well with a fine Bruſh, let it be ſomewhat thin; with 
„i, Size over your Work twice, but touch not the hallow 
if Whiices or deepeft parts of the Carving (if any ſuch be in 
2 Four Work ) where you cannot conveniently lay your Gold; 
„ Wi the rellow Colour firft laid on, is nearer in Colour to the 
© ge; ſo that if in G ding, you mix any, the fault will not be 
b. Won dilcover'd, Allow it four or five Hours to dry, and 
entry if the Gold will Burniſh on itz if not, alter your 
wd-Size, and do it over again; and when dry, then cover it 
ih Gold, according to the directions in the following 
meriment, 


al 19. Of laying on Gold for Burniſhing; 


en gp 
nd I Having ſet your Work on an Haſel, or fix'd it in ſome 
5b» ler place, in an upright Poſture, that 'the Mater may run 


f, and not ſettle in any of the hollowneſsz lay ſotne Gela 
il on your Cuſhien, which you are to hold in your left Hand, 
th the Pallat and Pencil: Alſo it is convenient to harte a 
ſm of VVazer by you, as MR ' dry VVhiting to rub your 
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nife with ſometimes, that the Gold may not Cling to it, 
All theſe being advantageouſly placed, and in readineſs, pro. 
ceed in your Work: Produce then, a Swans-Quill-Penctl, ori 
larger Tot of Cameli-Hair, if the Work requice it; this be. 
ing dip'd iu Vater, wet ſo much of your Frame as will take 
up Three or Four Leaves, beginning at the lower end, aſcend- 
ing and Gilding upwards, laying on whole Foils or half, az 
your Work calls for them for your own Intereſt, contriving 
how ycu may beſtow them without waſte z which is a thing 
of no ſmall concern to a Gil.ler. Then wet ſuch another 
part of your Work, and lay on your Gold with your Pencil or 
Coiten, preſſing it cluſe. Having by this Method, Gilded 
the two upright ſides ot your Frame, turn it, and proceed to 
Overate aiter the ſame manner with the remaining parts, 
After the Gilding of one ſide, examine your Work, to ſee 
what little Spots there are which have eicaped your Pencil: 
Cut ſome Leaves into ſmall pieces, and with à ſmall Pencil, 
vet the ungilded parts, and take up bits 0! Gd proportioned 
to the places; this laſt performance we call Faulting. Theſe 
things being done, let it ſtand Twenty Four Hours, and no 
longer, eſpecially in the Summer; for if you do, you'll find it 
will not Burn'ſh. | 


20. Burniſhing Gold or Silver. 


A Canine Tooth was formerly loc kd upon as the fitteſt In 
Arument for this buſineſs; but of late, Ageats and Pebbles 
are more. highly efteem'd, being formed into the ſame ſhapes; 
for it's obſerve, That they have finer Grain and Greet, 
which conduces to, and heightens the Luſter of the Gold; and 
beſides, they make a. quicker diſpatch. Theſe Pebbles are 
valued at Five Shillings a piece. Having Burniſh'd fo much 
of your Work as you deſigu, leave the ground of your Ca- 
ving untouch'd, and ſome other parts as you think beſt; 
which being rough in reſpe& ot the other, ſets off the 
Bu niſbing: That which is not Burniſb d, muſt be marted ot 
fecur'd with Site, YSeed-Lac-Varniſh, or Lacker, if you deſi 
it deep Colour d; let not your unſteady Hand run any d 
it vpon the Bura:ſhing. Then the Work muſt be ſet off of 
rep ſſed with Lacker, mixed in a Gallipot, with Dragons Bla 
and Saffron, or Ornator; into which, dip a fine Pencil, wit 
. which, touch the hollows of your Carving, the hollow Veit 
of the Leaves and Foldage 3 if you imagine it is not deep 
cnough,make it ſo by a repetition ; Some I know, uſe Vermili 
in Side; but I declare, I am not reconciled to it, for tis not i 
pleaſant and agreeable to the Eye. 


a * { 
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21. Of laying on Silver-Size. 


Take Silver-Sjze that is newly ground, and mix with weak 
Size ; warm it as your Gold Se was, and with a clean Pen- 
eil, of a bigneſs ſuitable to jour Work; Size over the ſame 
once or twice; let it dry, and if your Siiver will burniſh on 
it, tis ſufficient; but on the contrary, if it will not, you 
muſt alter it. Next wet your Work, ay on your Silver- 
Foil after the method for Gold directly, without any alte- 
ration, and Burmſh it all over. | 


22. Of ſome general Rules to be obſerved in 
Gilding. 


Pre 


Firſt, Let your Parehment - Size be ſomewhat ſtrong, and 
keep ĩt no confiderable time by you; for twill not then be 
ſerviceable. 8 

Secondly, Grind no more Gold or Silver. Sixe, than what may 
ſupply your preſent neceſſities. 

Third, Preſerve your Work clean and free from Duſt, be- 

fore and after it is Gold fixed and Gilded; otherwiſe, it will bz 
full of ſcratches in Burniſhing. 
Ii Laftly, Never attempt to whiten Gold-Size or Burniſh it, in 
ber the time cf a hard Froft ; for your Whiting will be apt to 
5: peel off, and the Gold and Sitver-Sixe will Freeze in laying on; 
MW not to ſay any thing of other misfortunes that attend the 
and unſcaſonable Operation. 107d. 


I 
=” S 


wall 23. Of Priming for Burniſh'd Gold, n Wood 
that is not expoſed to the Weather. 


Make Glew of the cuttings of White Leather or Vellum, 
which Waſb and Boil till it come to be of a good thickneſs, 
firain it thro' a Cloth: Take of this Glew, and add to it 
Three Ounces of Mater; boil ir, and while it is hot, ſtrike 
over the YVood, being clean, with a Bruſh ; do this three 
times, each courſe being firſt dry ; laft ot all, give one lay- 
ing, only of Glew, without Vater; then. take VVhiting, 
grind or mix it in fair YVater, let it be thick enough; then 
take your Gkw, in which, put your VVhbiting, Rirring it 
with a Stick till it is cold, taking ſpecial care, that it be nei- 
ther too ſtrong nor too weak; being, that on which the 
whole Work depends; take a little off in a Pot; ro which, 
pour a little of the weak Glew, warm italittle at the Fire, 
that it be almoſt as clear as Glew alone; give a laying or 
two of this V/hzte upon your yak leaving them to dry 

3 ü one 
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one after another: then give a laying of y/hite a little thi 
er, faking care it be not too hot, which will occaſion little 
holes or Bliſters ; uſe it therefore, when it is but juſt melted, 
1-ying it gently and ſmoothly on, working nimbiy with the 
end of the Bruſh to ſtop the holes if any ſhould happen; you 
may give from four to eight layings on, as you find cauſe; 
beſure the VYhiting be not too thick, for if you Gild Carved 
or Emboſſed Work, you will hide all the fine work of your 
Figure. 4X 
| Being dry, repair it with a Fiſh Skin, then Preſcle it; 
laſtly, ſmooth it with a wet fine Linnen Rag ot Cloth: It's 
an Obſervation, That the more even you make it, and the be 
freer it is from little holes and knots, the more Beautiful will 0 
the Gold be; for the leaſt defect in the Vite, will be a great Ml © 


fault when Gilt. Lemer. Mod. Cur ioſ. * 
24. Of making Size to lay Gold on. 5 

Take Sanguine or Burniſhing Stone, the reddeſt is the beſt; 
grind it on a Martie with Limpid Mater, and to the quantity . 
of a Pencil as big and as long as a Finger, add about half IM * 
a vitel, which you muſt grind with it, adding the quantity 1 
of a great Pea of white Soap; then put your Cob ur in ſome | 
Pot, adding a convenient quantity of Y/ater, till it become he 
5 about the thickneſs of 4k, a little curdled, for it muſt 1 
not be laid too thick. id. 4 
25. Of laying on the foregoing Size. - 


Make tryal upon a piece of Board covered with a white 
Ground; when the Size is layed on, and it is dry, rub. it 
with a Linnen Cloth, 1f the Colour ftick to it, and leaves be- 
hind it upon your Work, only the Flower of the Colour of 
your Size, then tis good; but if you find it fticks not at all 
to your Cloth pur a little more Mater to it, becauſe there I -- 
is too much vitel; if then in rubbing it, your Cleth take 


off all the Colour from the VVhne; then add a little more . 
vitel, mixing them well together, and make another tryal, y 


and if you find it in fir temper, cover your Work, and leave 
it to dry; when you would lay on the Geld, wet the place firſt 
with a largePeneik letting a drop or two un betwixt the Gold- IN . 
Foil and the Size, leaving it accordingly, - that it may run; Ig 
then leave it to dry; before yon burniſh the whole, try upon I , 
a corner; if it do not peel, you may proceed: When you. i , 
0 
Þ 
4 


have Bur niſh d it, you muſt rub it with a Cloth; if any of it 
chance not to ſtick, diſſolve a very little of your Vellon 
Glew in a little Mater, by warming it 3 touch the place 15 
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it is done, take care that no greaſy Cloth or Hands touch 
the Gold. 


16. Of another more eaſy fort of Gold or 
Silver-Size. 


Take Tellow Oaker of Berry ( Exgliſb is as good ) provided 
it be not Stony or Sandy, wrap it in a Linen Cloth, and tye 
it up, and burn it in the Fire, till from TeZow, it become 
of a Red Colour; let the Fire penetrate all parts of it; 
have a care alſo, that the Fire be not too ſharp, then grind 
it well with Size, and if it will not eaſily burniſh, add a Jit- 
tie vitel to it, and a very little #hire-Soap, and grind them 
together. bid. 


27. Of Gilding Carved or Embeliſh'd Figures, fo 
that none of the fine Stroaks be loſt in your Work. 


Having with boiling Clem waſh'd over your Figures, give 
it Three or Four Courſes of # bit ing very even; being dry, 
mix your Size as before directed, and lay it on + being dry, 
Burniſh it 3 then take Sbell-Gold, or Silver, tempered with 
weak Gum-Iragacanth-Water, or Arabick ; coyer your Work 
with it, and Burniſb it with a Dent. Note, That you may 
lay on Gold or Silver with one courſe of Whiting, it it be Pen- 
cil-Gold or Silver. Ibid. 


28, Of . Gilding in Oyl pn Black Moden Work, 
as Picture-Frames or the like; whereby the Gold 
appears very Fair. 


Having your Work laid with White, Nack and Buraiſh, ac- 
cording to the Directions in Numb. Twenty Four, Twenty 
Five, or Twenty Six, foregoing of the Forty Third Obfer- 
vation of Colouring ode: Take Gold Colour, and with 
your Pencil, which muſt be very long and fine, Paint what 
you intend to Gild, be it Leaves or «hat you will; which 
you may afterwards hatch with a Pence; when it is dry, 
as it ought, lay on your Gold, as exactly agyou can; then 
with a Fearter, bruſh off the Gold that do&@ not ftick. By 
this Method, you may have Branched, or Moresk Works 
very Compleat, for the Goid will not ftics von the Ground 
that hath been Burniſd ; your Gold Colour muſt be geod, 
or elſe you will not attain your Deſign. If you would re- 
preſent Birds or other Figures, you may lay them with your 
Pencil ; then being Gilt, draw I with a Pencil of 1 
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in Oil, and hatch the Shadows with a Pencil as neatly as po 
fible. The French uſed toe make Frames hatched in thi 
manner, which ſcem'd ro be of Copper, Gilt and Engraven, 


But you muſt obſerve to batch the Shadows upon the H. 
gures. Ibid, 


29. Of Drawing or Gilding Figures with Shell. 
Gold upon a Black Ground. 


You mav with SbelL Gold or Silver, make Grotesk or Bran- 
ched Works or Figures, upon VV, hlackned as before, 
Obſerv. Forty three, Numb. Twenty Four, Twenty Five, ot 
Twenty Six; always heightening the Work, and ſhadowin 
it, as the nature of the thing requires. The Gold may he 
burniſh'd with a Canine Dent; eſpectally. if it be Groresk, and o. 
ther branched Works, which are liable to be ſhadowed ; 6 
that having the Frieze of a Pi#ure- Frame, cover it with 
White, and then blackned and well burniſh'd, drawing there 
on, Moresb works, with Sh Gold or Silver, your Gold being 
thick enough; and afterwards burniſhing it with a Canize 
Dent, your Work will appear very well, provided ye work 
neatly, 1bid, 


30. Of laying en Pencil Gold or Silver en Wood, 


Temper Gold or Silver with weak Gum Tragac inth-VVater, 
very limpid, with a Pencil lay it on the lights of your Works, 
without touching the Shadows, which muſt be made with Jn- 
dizo Ground, with very weak Gum- Arabick-VVater ; then 
Varniſh it with drying Varniſh, made of Spike- Oy and Gum- 
Sandrac ; if it be too thick, add ſome oil in making it; let 
it not have a greater heat than may be endured by the 
Hands. Black Y Hood. or VVood ſo dyed or Colour'd, is moſt 
proper to Gild on. Ibid, „555 $4 


31. Of making Wood of the Colour of Gold, Silver, 
5 TVTCCCCC fc 0 


Take Reck Criſlal, beat it very fine in a Morter; then grind 
it on a' Marble with limpid Vater; then put it in an Earthen 
Pot with a little Glew, warm it, and lay it on; when its dry, 
give it another laying , if need require it; when it's thro' 
dry, rub it with Gold and Silver, Copper or Braſs, and it will 
be of the ſame Colour you rub it with, then Poliſh it. Jbid. 
CCC NEE ß 
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2. Of Grinding Gold to lay on any Figures 
3 W 1 Fig 


Reduce a piece of Gold into ſmall File - Duſt. grind it on A 


Marble ; when throughly ground, Waſh it in a Shel, till the 
VPater be clear; then with Glew or Gum, lay it on the Size, 
as you did Burniſh'd Gold: You may alſo melt Gold with Quick- 
Silver, and then evaporate the Quick-Silver by increaſing che. 
heat, and when it is cold, beat it in a Mortar; then ꝑrind it, 


and lay it upon the Size as you did burniſh'd Gold, and then 
burniſh it. bid. 


33. Of Gilding Wood with Tin Foil, that fhall 
near reſemble Gold. | 


I Gilded an Octagon Looking-Glaſs-Frame, with a thick 
ſort of Tin Foil; the Ground or Sjze that I laid it on, was not 
only pretty thick ( but very hot) Gluten; when it had been 
laid on about Twenty Four Hours, I took an Ivory haft of a 
Knife, and burniſhed the Iin Foil over (it's a query, 
whether a well Poliſhed Burniſber would not be brine) then 
I took ſome Emery and a fine Linnen Pag, and Pol:ſh'd it with 
that; then having ſo done, I ſet a Gloſs on it with another 
fine Linnen Rag which had been dip'd in Putty 3 then having 
warmed the Frame by the Fire, I Lacker'd it over Six times 
with Gold-Lacker-YVarnifh, warming it by the Fire after each 
Waſhing : This without more ado, did very much reſemble 
Lackering on Silver; nay, I think it did appear more Luſtrous 
and Rich than Lackering on Silver without Burniſhing (for I 
compared it with ſome ſuch which I had newly done) and 
in the Eyes of the Vulgar, it would paſs for Burniſh'd Gold. 
Per Authorem. 


34. Of an Excellent way to Gild with Silver 


upon Wood. 


Take Silver, in Froth or Scum, which the Refinzrs uſe to 
ſeparate from Gold, in Waſhing the Sweep of Goldſmiths ; 


Grind this Silver, Gum it a little, and lay it on your Work, 


and when it's thorowly dry, burniſh it, and you'll find your 

Work well Silver'd, being laid on a white Ground, and the 

Size uſed, Numb, Fourty Four of the Forty Fifth 0bſerv. 

wh be very fine, appearing like Maſſy Silver. Mod. 
urioſ. 55 


35. Of 


%, 


35. Of making Wood of a Silver Colour. 


Beat Tin. glaſ in a Mertar to fine Powder 3 then put ſome 
Mater to it, and grind it very fine on a White Marble 3 then 
put it into an Earthen Pan, Waſhing it two or three times 
till it be very clean; mix it with clear Gluten, and lay it 
on the Wood ; being firſt warmed, and then layed on with x 
Pexcit ; when it is dry, Poliſh it with a Dent, This may he 
uſed, by only laying, it on a white Ground, but burniſh your 

white before you. lay on your Tin Glaſs; and afterwards, 
with a Paper between the Dent and the Tin-Glaſs. Ibid. 


36. Of making Bronze or Powder, of the Colour of 
Gold, to lay en Wood, & c. 


Take Gum-Elemi, Twelve Drams, melt it, and crude Quick- 
Silver, One Ounce, and Sal Armoniack Two Ounces ; put all ina 
Glaſs, with Bole and Glair of Eggs; then melt it all to. 
gether; when melted, add as much Orpiment, as you think 
will bring it to a good Colour, and ſome ilings of Braſs ; 
being well mingled together; then with a Pencil, lay it on 
your Work, Jbid. 


37. Of makins Bronze with Bras. 


Take Pin Duſt, grind it well, and Waſh it till the Vater 
be quite Limpid, mix it with Glaten as you did the Tin-Glaſs 
( Numb. Thirty Five ) lay it on the the white Ground with 
2 Pencil, and burniſh it. The fame may be done with Ani- 
mon. Ibid. | 


38. Of making Bronze, to Imitate what Metal you 


pleaſe. 


Your Mood being whited and made ſmooth, grind Crifiat 
and Touchſtone with Water, temper it with Gluten, and Jay it 
on your Work; and inftead of Burniſhing, rub it over with 
that Metal that you would imitate , and if you rub it well, 
the Experiment will take effect well, and be Very neat, bid. 
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1. Of making a Japan or China-Varniſh. 


Take Spi it of Wine, a Pint exquiſitely, dephlegm'd Gum- 
Lacg. Four Ounces, which you muſt thus cleanſe ; break it 
firſt from the Sticks and rubiſh, and then roughly concuſs it 
in a Mortar; put it a ſteep in fountain Mater, tied up in a 
of courſe Linnen, with a ſmall morſel of the beſt 
Caftile Soap, for Twelve Hours; then rub out all the Tin- 
ture from it; to which, add a little Allum, and reſerve 
it a part; the Gum Lacq. remaining in the Bag, with One 
Ounce of Jandrac { ſome add as much Maſtick and White Am- 
ber) difſolye it in a large Metrar, well ftop'd with the Spirit 
of Wins, by a Two days Digeſtion, often agitating, that it do 
not adhere to the ſides of the Veſſel ; then ſtrain it, and 
preſs it forth into a leſſer Veſſel, and kcep it for uſe, which 
will be eternal, if well ſtop'd. Silva. 


2. Of making Indian Varniſh, r Vernix Japonica, 


by another Proceſs. 


Take the beſt Gum · Lac in fine Powder, Eight Ounces, and 
the beſt rectified Spirit of Mine, Sixteen Ounces ;. mix them 
well, by ſtrongly ſhaking them in a Glaſs, ſo long, till the 
Spirit of VVine has diffolv'd the Lac; digeſt it two Days, and 
the Varniſh will be finiſhed. 

N. B. Firſt, That this Varniſh being laid on any thing, 
immediately dries. ; | 
Second, That it ought to be continually laid on, till it is 
thick enough, and the ſuperficies equal and ſmooth, 

Third, That the beſt time to uſe it, is in April or May, 
in a clear Sun-ſhining-day ; and then afterwards, dried in a 
gentle heat for Six Days, before you attempt to Poliſh it. 

Fourth, That Yarniſhed things may be made ſmooth and 
even, by rubbing them with a Pumice Stone and Oil Olive. 

Fifth, That their Superficies be then Poliſhed, by farther. 
rubbing them with Cha/t or Putty; in ſo doing, they will 
ſhine, and look like Glaſs. * 

Sixth, That it may be laid over any Colour you pleaſe; 
by which means, the Colour will look much more ſplendid, 

Seventh, That you may mix the Colour with the Varniſh ; 
being firſt made into impzalpable Powder, and either moiſt- 
ned with rectified Spirit of Mine, or its Tincture extracted 
therewith, if it will yield a Tincture, and ſo mixed with the 
erniſb. 36506 | | i 
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Eighth, That Sanguis Draconis, Red Sanders, and ſome o. 
ther Colour d Bodies which will yield a Tincture, may be 
firſt mixed with the LA; and ſo the Varniſh be made and 
rr oy all at once, by mixing with the ſaid rectiſied Spiri. 
ine. 6 
Ninth, That being upon Leaves of Metal and Gold, Silver, 
Tin, Copper; it makes them look much more glorious, 
and preſerves them ſo. 
Tenth, That it ought to he uſed before a Fire, or in the 
tepid Sun Beams, or elſe it will be apt to chil, and your 
Work will be Cloudy and dull. Sal. Poligr. 


3. Of making Indian Varaiſh fit to be uſed abou 
Cabinets, Coaches, and ſuch like Work. 


Take the higheſt rectified Spirit of Wine, a Quart; Seed or 
Shell. Lac Five Ounces ; put it into a Glaſs, and diſſolve it in 
Bala s (but take care that the Water in Balneum do not ball, 
for that will turn the Varniſ; White ) this done, ſtrain it 
thro* a Flannel Bag and keep it in a Glaſs Bottle for uſe; 
but beſure it be cloſe ſtop d. | 
VN. B. Firſt, If the Soivit of Fine, be good, it will (if 
you put Gun- Powder into it ) burn all away, and Fire the 
 Gun-Powder. 

Second, That this Varniſh laid on Silver Fail, will turn it of 
a Gold Colour; for it is the ſame Varniſh which Coach makers, 
and Houſe Painters, &c. uſe in Building. 

Third, That it preferves Silver that it is laid upon, from 
the injuries of the Air. : 

Fourth, That being laid on any Colour, it makes 1t look 
infinitely more rich and beautiful. | 

Fifth, That if it lies rough, you may Foliſh it with the 
impalpable Powder of . Emery 20 Water, Ibid. 


4- of making Seed-Lack-Varniſh. 


Take a Gallon of good Spirit of Vine, and put it into as 
wide-a-mouth'd Bottle as you can procure; or elſe when 
you come to firain it, the Gum will clog a narrow mouth'd 
one. To your Spirit of Wine, add One Pound and halt of 
the beft Sced Lack-Parniſh, which you ſhall thus chooſe ; let 
it de large grain'd, bright and clear, free from Duſt, and 
Sticks and Drofs ; let it ſtand Twenty Four Hours,or longer, 
for the Gum will be the better diſſolv d: Obſerve to ſhake it 
well together, and often to keep the Gum from clogging or 
caking together. When it hath ftood its time, take ano- 
ther Bottle of the ſame bigneſs, or as many Quart ones, as 
ill contain your Varniſb; you muſt have a Strainer to * 


Frs © 


it 


it thro' 3 you ought indeed, to have two Strainer ; one for 
ue, and the other for Lac - Varniſb and Lackers 3 theſe Strat- 
ners muſt be made of pretty fine Flannel, or ordinary courſe 
Linen, in ſhape like a Tunnel, or Sugar-Loafe, or Felly-Ba 
that Women ftrain their Fellies thro ; your Gums being dit- 
folv'd, you rhuft faſten it to a Tenter-Heok againſt the Wall, 
in ſuch a Poſture, that the end of your Strainer, may almoſt 
teach the bottom of your Tin-Tunnel, which muſt be put 
in the Noſe of your Empty Bottle; then ſhake your Yarnfþ 
well together, and decant as much into your Straner as it will 
conveniently hold; only leave room for your Hand, to 
ſqueez out the Varniſh from the Dregs of the Gums ; when 
you have in this manner Rtraia'd it, ſtop it up cloſe in the 


Bottles, and ſo let it reft two or three days, and then decant 


gently, the top of your Varniſh into another clean Bottle, 
as long as you ſee it run clear, and no longer; and then 
give it time to reſt a day or two more, and then you may 
decant off ſome more clear Yarniſh 3 having ſo done, you 
may keep it for uſe: You may make Varniſh in leſs time 
than Twenty Four Hours, and uſe it immediately; but the 
other is the beft way. Beſides, the Varniſh which you have 
from the top, is of extraordinary uſe, to adorn your Work, 
and render it Gloſſy and Beautiful. Some will boil Lackey 
and Varxiſh ; but it is prejudicial to the things themſelvcs; 
and itis as well, and better made without it. | 


5. Of making Shell-Lac-Varniſh. 


This Varniſh is not proper, for neat Gloſſy Pieces of 
Work; but it is commonly uſed by thoſe that Varniſh ordi- 
nary Woods; as allo Olive, Wuinut, or the like. To pro- 
ceed to the Method of making it; you muſt materate One 
half Pound of the beft „helLLack (which is that, which is 
tranſparent and thinneſt; and that, which if melted with 2 
Candle, will draw out in the longeſt and fineft hair (like 
melted Wax ) becauſe the touꝑheſt) in a Gallon of the beſt 
Spirit of ] ine; this muſt be well ſtirred and ſhaked together, 
and ſhould ſtand about Twenty Four Hours before tis 
ſtrained; the Seed- I ac-Varniſh hath much Sedement in it; 
on the contrary, this hath none, for it diſſolves; and is by 
— free from all Dregs and Fæcies; however, tis 
requiſite to ftrain it, that the Srraws and Sticks which are 
in the Gum, may be ſeparated from the Varniſop: But tho it 


admits of no Sediment, and in this differs from the Seed-Lac- - 


Varniſh ; yet 'tis obſerved, to be much interior to it, in that 
it will not be fine and clear. This (mall advantage however, 
attends it, viz. That the ſame minute that made it, made it 
fit for uſe : And tho it may be Poliſh'd, yet in a few days, 
it would be mifty and dull. Your common Varniſbers, 
quently uſe it; for tis doubly advantagious to them, having. 
a greater Body than Seed. Lac, leſs Labour and Varniſh goes 
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to perfecting their Work, and this will look tolerably bright 
for a ſmall time: But d. 4. it with a Pint of this Pg. 
niſb, you mix two Ounces or more Venice · Botin, it will harden 
well, and be a Varniſh good enough for infide of Drawers, 
Frames of Tables, Stan-Pillars, Frames of Chairs, and Stools, 
or the like. Painters Lacker may be made alſo with this Var. 
niſb, and a ſomething larger quantity of the Botin put to it, 
it ſerves very well for Lackering of Coaches, Houſes,” Signs, 
or the like and will gloſs with a very little Ardor; and if 
occaſion be, without. Ibid. 


6. Of making the Beſt White Varniſh. 


Take a Pound of the whiteſt Gum-Sandrick, One Ounce of 
the whiteft Gum-Maſtick 3 of the cleareft YFenice-Borin, Three 
Ounces; One Ounce and half of Gum-Capal ; of Gum-Elemni 
half an Ounce, of Gum-Benjamin the cleareſt, half an Ounce; 
and One Ounce and half of the cleareftGum- Anime, and of White 
Roſin half an Ounce, The Gums being in their due quanti- 
ties provided; you muſt put the Capal and Rofin in a Glaſs- 
Vial, wich half a Pint of Spirit of VVine to diſſolve them: In 

another Glaſs, put the Anime, Benjamin, and Venice- Botin, with 
three quarters of a Pint of Spiri of VVine. The Sandrick and 
Maflicł, put inte another Bortle, with a Pint and half of Spi- 
it of Vine, and d. q. and the Eleni by it ſelf, with a 
quarter of a Pint of Spirit of Mine to diſſolve it. *Tis not 
highly neceſſary, that you obſerve the quantities of the Spirit 
of YVine exactly; but it is convenient, that all your Spirit o 
Fine exceed not three Quarts. They muſt be diffolved in this 
manner, the better to extract the whole Virtue of each Gum, 
and prevent their cloging and caking together, which 
would much kinder their being quickly and throughly dif- 
ſolved. Yeu muſt obſerve, That the Anime and Benjamin, be 
reduced to very fine Powder. before they are mix'd with the 
Spirit of Vine: You may alſo bruiſe the Capal and Roſen; as 
for the reft, you may put them in the Spirit of YVine as you 
Buy them. Having thus carefully mixd them, let them 
Rand two or three days, often ſhaking each Bottle, viz. once 
in Two Hours, for the firſt ; however, the remaining time, 
you may ſhake them at your own conyeniency : Then take 
a Bottle large enough to hold all the Varniſh, and thro' a fine 
Linen Strainer, ſtrain all your Gums 3 but ſqueeze gently, and 
wot with ſo cloſe a Hand as is required for your Seed. Lac; for by 
this caſy Percolation, you may prevent Sandy, Gritty ſtuff, 
paſſing into your Varnifþ ; ſome never ſtrain it, but with 
great diligence, pour it off as long as "twill run clear from 
each Bottle. But if I may be a Competent Judge; this is 
not ſo good a way, nor ſo convenient, according to my 
ſcrvaticns , and that for theſe following Reaſons. And, 
Ficſt, You have not ſo much Varniſt. OO 
| Second, 
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Second, Neither can you pour it off ſo clear, and fine as 
you may by ſtrayning, PIE f | 9 8 

Third, Again, your Dregs being left in the Bottles, by 
frequent uſe will fill them up, and the recent Gum will 
mix with the old, and flackens the melting of them: All 
which our method diſfallows of, and keeps the Bottles emp- 
ty, and fit for the ſame repeated uſe, without any of theſe 
incon veniencies. | 

But to proceed to our method, the Varniſh being ſtrained, 
and having ſtood Three er Four Days (the longer the bet- 
ter) pour off - gently, as much as will come very clear; re- 
ſerving the thick and muddy part at the bottom for ordinary 
uſes, v. as mixing with other Varniſh for Blach Work, or to 
gloſs the inſide of Boxes. Ibid. 


7. Of making White Varniſh, much Inferiour to 
the former. 


Take three quarters of a Pound of Gum-Sandrich, mix it 
with two Quarts of Spirit of VVine 3 and having been well 
ſhaken, and ſtood for, about two days; decant or ſtrain it 
into another Bottle, and reſerve it for uſe. 


Take alſo, clean pick'd Maſtich , the ſame proportion toan 


equal quantity of Spirit of Mine, with the former, and in every 
particular, obſerve the rules for making the Sandrick, as to 
letting, ſhaking, decanting, and ftraining it. 

Now when you deſign to Varniſh a Print or any thing elſe 
with this Varniſþ; you muſt put but half ſo much Sazdrick 
as your Maſtick; d. q. if your Work will conſume three 
quarters of a Pint, then you muſt take half a Pint of Ma. 
flick to a quarter of a Pint of Sandrick, From our Obſer- 
uitions,we think it the beſt way to make the Varniſhes ſeparate, 
and ſo mix them, that we may have the Varniſb anſwer to 
cur deſigns, in ſoftneſs or hardneſs. | 

When you have fer by your Work for two Days, you may 
try its qualities; if by preſſing your warm Finger upon it, 
you leave a print behind, tis a ſign, that it is too ſoft, and a 
Waſh or Two of Sardrack, will hardea it; if it not only re- 
it your touch, but hath ſome ſtreaks, flaws or Creaks, like 
ſcratches; you may beſure tis too hard, and muſt be reme- 
died by a Waſh or two ef your Maſtick Varniſh. Some diſ- 
ſolve theſe Gums together, and others mix them before 
band; and by ſo doing, are not certain bow their Varniſb 
will ſucceed ; for it's an Obſervation, That ſome parts of each 
Gums, are ſofter than others; and the contrary, ſhould there- 
fore a Varniſh'd piece prove too ſoft, or too hard ; this way 
angot remedy it. Ibid. V. P. Num. 10. 
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8. 07 making 4 Varniſh that will ſecure 4 Draught 
whether Gold-Work or Colour, from the injuries 
of Tarniſhing, and will give it a Gloſs. 


In the Firſt place, you mnſt procure good Venice-Botin, 
which you muſt thus prepare; incloſe it in a Pipkin that will 
hold double the quancity that you put in: And having pre- 
pared a Fire that will not flame out, but burn gently and 

ear, ſet your Pot over it, but be cautious that it does not 


| boil over; ſtir it often with a little Stick, till vou find it is 
fit for uſe; which you may diſcover, by droping a little of 


it on the Ground; for when it is cool, 'twill crumble to 
Powder betwixt your Fingers, if it be ſufficiently boiled; 
and when you find it ſo, let it cool, and preſerve it for the 


following Compoſition, For this Secaring Varniſh, Take a 


quarter of a Pint of the fineſt Seed-Lae-Varniſh (Which is al- 
ways the top of it) and one Ounce of your boil'd Borin, finely 
Powdered ; put them both into a double Glaſs Vial, capacious 
enough to contain a double quantity; which being cloſe 
ftop'd, place it over a gentle Fire, that it may leiſurely heat, 
to prevent the danger of breaking the Glaſs z which it is 
certainly paſt when it is exceeding hot; in this Condition, 
keep it ſimpering for ſome time; then take it off, and give 
it vent, by unftopping ; having ſo done, return the ) topple 
and ſhake it well, and place it on the Fire again, never dil. 
continuing the Operation; but repeat the foreſaid Method, 
till your Bot in ſhall be ſo far diſſolved, that the bigneſs of a 
large Peg only remains viſible , for that being the Droſs and 
indiſſoluble part, will not be incorporated.” Being arrived 
to this degree, remoye it from the Fire, and afford it two 


Days to cool and ſettle, and then put the cleareſt of it in a 


clean Bottle, to keep for uſe, Thus far of making it; now 


we will proceed to Obſervations of its uſe, 


Firft, Whatſoever you propoſe to be ſecured by this Var. 
niſh, if your conveniency will admit of it, it ſhould be de- 


ſtin'd to a warm place, that it may dry the ſooner; if you 
cannot allow of it, then give it halt an Hours ſpace to dry. 
' between every Waſh; however it will gloſs either way. 


Second, Then take a Pencil, for great Work, let it be large, 
e contra, proportjonable to your Draught; with this, dipd 
in Varniſh, paſs it over, Leaf by Leaf, and Spring by Spring; 
not forget ing to give your Kocks and other Figures, the Hke 
Entertainment; but beſure obJerve, That your ſteddy Hand 
never treſpaſs upon your Black Ground Work. 1 

Third, Having run over all your Draught thus, three or 
four times; for oftener, ay ſpoil the Colour of your 
Metal; you may be ſatisfied, That your Undertaking ( whe- 
ther of Gum-Water or Gold-Sixe ) is Armed againft all = 

| nt 
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uries and Teryniſh ; and if performed Artiſt-like, adds to 


the native Luſture of the Metals, with an Artificial Gloſs, 
more bright and durable. 7bid. 


g. Of Compoſmg a Varniſh ro ſecure 4 whole Piece of 
Japanning , both Draught and Ground Mork; 
whereby it may Endure Poliſhing and obtain the Gloſs 
all over, like ſome of the Oriental Performances. 


That neceflary Ingredient Venice Botin, muſt here alſo be 
Employed ; put a Pound of it, with three Pints of Water, into a 
dean Earthen Pipkzn, large enough to contain near as much 
more :; Place this over a gentle Fire, and by degrees, warm 
it, till it begins to ſimper; then ftir it with a Stick (as in 
the laſt Experiment) be careful it do not boil over, but. fill 
keep it leiſurely boiling. If you find, when a little of 
this Liquor hath been pour'd on the Ground, and cold, 1t 
may ac reduced to Powder between your Fingers; you may 
then conclude it is boiled enough. When it hath ftood 
till it is cool enough for yu to handle, you may wet your 
Hande and take the Botin out of the Water, and ſqueez it 
x5 tree from it as you can, and roll it into the form ot a Bal; 
and after a Day or two, pulverize it, and (et it to dry, but 
not too near the Fire, which will melt it; and d. 4. put it 
Ina Gally pot to keep. This Operation is juſt like the for- 
ner in this Experiment; but the two Botins differ in their Co- 
lours ; for this is as hite as Peper, and the laft Experiment, 
8 lellow as Amber, 

We will now proceed to compoſe the Varniſh; you muſt 
put One Ounce of this Powder, to an halt Pint of Seea-Lac- 
'omwſh, into a Bottle, which will contain a Quart; it muſt 
be ctoſe tep'd. When it has ſtood a ſmall time on an eaſy 
Fire. take it off, unſtop, and ſhake it; beſure to do ſo, till 
the Bot in is diſſolved to the ũze of a Tea; then let it ſtand 
wo Days to ſettle; then decant the cleareft, which will 
then be ready for your Werk. Thus much of ics Compo- 
tion ; now fits uſe. . 

Firft, Take a clean Farniſping Pencil, large or ſmall, accord- 
Ing to your Work; and dip it into a Gally pot, wherein you 
have put ſome of your Varniſh ; and when you take it out 
froake it againſt the fide of the Por, to prevent your Tool 
from being roo full, which will cauſe it to lye thick and 
rough in ſome places: Thus you muſt Walſh over your 
vhule Work, both Draught and Ground, Five or Six times, 
v you ſee the Gold and Metals keep their Colours; gently 
warming, and chorowly drying it betwixt every Waſh 
deed, it muft be but juſt warm, for it it be more, "twill 
ruine your Labour. 

Second, Having obſerved theſe Rules, as alſo, That it be 
evenly and imoothly done, let it reft three or four Days, 
before you attempt any thing further upon it. 
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Thirdly, After this time is paſt, take ſome Tripole, ſerape 
it with a piece of Glaſs, and a fine Reg dipd in Water, 
and the pulveriz'd Tripole ; with which, moderately, not tod 
hard, nor too ſoſt, rub it till it becomes ſmooth and Polite ; 

but if it ſhould come ſo near your Gold or Draught, as to 
diſſipate it, rub no more there, but let your aim be to ren- 
der you Ground or Black, bright and fleek ; for there your 

wavings and unevenneſs will be moſt diſcernable. v 

Fourthly, To take off the Tripole, take the ſofteſt Spunye, 

macerated in Voter; and with this, cleanſe, and with 2 

clean Cloth or Rag to dry, and free it from the Triple 

that remains. f f 0 

Fifthly, But becauſe this will not free the Crevices and 
fine Lines from it, mingle a little Lampblack with oil, and 
do your Work over with it and then to fetch this off, 

labour and rub it well with a fine Cloth, till you have freed 
it from the Oil and Lampblack. 

Sixth, And d. 3. Take another clean fine Rag, and there. 
with, fricate it well, until a Gloſs is acquir'd, and twill refle& 
an object like a Mirror. bid. 


10. Of making another Excellent White Varniſh. 


Take of the beft rectified Spirit of Vine; One half Pint 
of Gum=Sandrick and Maſtich, ana Five Ounces; Gum- Anime 
One Ounce 5, ſcrape or cleanſe the Gums, and pulverine 
them apart, and diffolye them in the Spirit of Wine in a gen- 
. tle Balneo, not fully boiling ; which will be done in about 
Eight Hours, ftoping the Bottle in which the Ingredients 
are; when they are diſſolved, keep them in the ſame Bot- 

tle cloſe ftop'd for uſe. So much of the Experiment of ma- 
king the Varniſb, we will proceed to the Obſervations on uſing it. 

Firſt, When you ule it, put a little in a Gally-por, ftoping 
the reft clole ; lay it on with a fine Tool ſeveral times; let- 
ing it ftand about an Hour before the Fire, betwixt each 
Waſhing. ; BIG 

Secondly, but if you uſe it upon Paper, you ought to pre- 
parte it firſt, thus. Take [chtby-ocola, and cut it in ſmall 
pieces; One Ounce to half a Pint of Fountain Water, macerate 
it cold Twenty Four Hours; then pour off, and caſt away 
that Water, and put to the remaining Matter, New Fountain 
or Spring Water, a Pint; make a perfect diffolution over 4 
gentle heat, or in Balnes; and then put itinto a Gally pot, 
and keep it for uſe, | 8 

Thirdly, When you uſe it, heat it but juſt warm, and 
with a Bruſh of Camels Hair, being clean, wipe over your 
Paper (being firſt paſted upon a Board, and dried) then (et 
it to dry, about half a Yard diftant from the Fire, and when 
it is thro* dry, go over your Paper again in the ſame 
manner; freiterating this laſt Work, till it look like 
Glaſs: 1; 408 | ES 
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pourthly, This done, lay on the V arniſb, according to Numb. 
the ficſt, of uſing it. 

fithly, And 4. 4. After three or four Days, or more, 
poliſp it with impalpable Powder of Tripol!, Emery, or Putty, 
y help of a Rag, and a little Fair or Limped Vater. Polig, 


11. Of making an Univerſal Varaiſh, by ſome, re- 
put ed, the beſt of all others. | 


Take good Gum-Sandrack (but Anime is better) diſſolve it 
inthe higheſt rectifie Spiri of Vine (Oe half Ounce more 
or leſs, to à Pint) and it is done. Where Note, 

Firſt, That unleſs the Spiric of , ine be good, the Varniſh 
cannot be ſo. C 

Secondly, Some mix boiled Botin with it, others, Chymical 
bin of deeper Colours (as of Cloves, Mace, Nutmeges, Car- 
mays, Cina mon) according to tie intent. | 

Thi:dly, Ic ought to be kept in a 614% Bottle cloſe 
op'd, leaft it Curdle, and the Guns ſeparate. bid. 


12, Of making a good Varniſh, chat may be laid on 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, Iron, Stone, Wood, Vel- 
lom, or Paper. 

Take Benjamin: finely pulveriz'd between two Papers, 
put it into a Vi, and cover it with Spirit of Wine, Four 
fingers above it; let it ſtand three or four Days, then ftrain 
it, and it will be bright and thining, drying immediately, 
nd retaining its brightneſs many Years, 

N. B. Firſt, If you Varniſh Gold, or any thing Gilded 

uch it, before the ſtraining, you ſhou'd put in a few Blades 

if Saffron tor Cojours ſake, | | 

Secon ly. If you lay it upon Silver, or any white thing, 
jou muſt uſe the white part of Benjamin only, Ibid. 


13. Of making a Varniſh for Wood er Leather. 


Take the Tincture of - Saffron or Turmerick, in a Pintof 
Iprir of Wine, prepared Gum Lac, quantum ſatis ; diſſolve 
he Gam in the Tincture, and it is done. 

N. B. That this Varniſh may alſo be laid over Silver or 
«4, or any thing which is expoſed to the Air. 1bid. 


14. Of niaking à good clear Varniſh for Wood. 


Take Gum. Lack and Sandrict, equal Parts ans, quantum ſatis; 
tick, half ſo much; blend them tog ther (being firſt 
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and Nuverizd and fearcd ) in a dry Glaſs Bottle, with pure, 
our Nong, and high rectified Spirit of Mine; let che Spirit of 
ſet Nr, ſtand an Inch above the Gums. When it firſt ſettles, 
hen WP the Bottle clole; in a few days, it will diffolye ; but 
me eu muſt now and then ſhake it. This is the beft Varniſh, 1 
like e ever tried, faith Mr. F. B. an ingenious Country 


entleman. M * 
| G 2 15. of 
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15. Of making the ItalianVarniſh. - 
Take Venice-Botin, pure and clear, Eight Ounces 3 Eyapy, 
rate it, over a gentle Fire, till it is very hard and brittle; 
make 1t into ſubtil Powder, put upon it by degrees, Oil of u 
tin. and digeſt them ſo long together, till the Powder be (if, 


ſolved; then pour off the clear from Fæces, and keep it for 
uſe, Poligr. . 5. 8 


16. Of making Maſtick Varniſh. 


Take Oil of Botin, as much as you pleaſe 3 put it over the 
Fire, and make it boil ; then by degrees, put in Grains d 
M-ſtick, ſo long, till the Oil will diſſolve no more: The & 
N being cold, ſc parate it from the Fæces, and keep ith 
uſe. 

N. B. Firſt, After the ſame manner, may Gum-Sandrid. 
Second, Mafiick-Varniſh is of good uſe, for preſerving an 
ſetting off Picture; and being laid upon things Gilded ( 
Silver d over, or laid over with the Leaves of any Metal, it 
preſerves them, that they loſe not their Colour or Glaſs. 

"Thirdly, This Yarnifþ differs not much from that in Num 
the Thirty Three following, for Painting in Oyl. Ibid, 


7. Of making a good Varniſh of Anime in Oil 


We. $4 


If you take good Gum- Anime and diſſolve it in rectiße 
oil of Botin, it will make a better Varniſh than if it be di H. 
ſolved in Spiris of Wine, Doron, IL. I. C. 3. 
18. Of making Amber-Varniſh. nt 
Take Amber in Powder, Q. I. moiſten it with Linſea by 
Oil, or Oil of Walnuts 3 melt them together, till they . 
quire a Black Colour; then pour them forth upon a lituꝶ; it; 
Mwble ; this Maſs beat into Powder, and put it by degree ne! 
into Linſced-· Oi (prepared before hand by boiling, or as fog for 


joweth hereafter ) put as much in, as the Oil will difſolre 
and then keep it for uſe. 0 
N. B. Firſt, This Varniſh is of great uſe, for Varniſbing of do 
Sticks, Fans, Pots, Cups, Tables, Stones, Statues, Cabinets, & 20 
being laid vn with a hard Pencil, the better to ſpread it ore 
et. 
Second, To prepare the Oil of Linſeed, or other the lik 
Oil« for this Varniſh. a | 
Take Linſeed-Oi, Q. L. and put into it a piece of Brea 
and preſently there will be an Efferveſcence or Ferment 
tion, made by means of the aqueous Particles; atterwards i 
in ſome Alcali, as Lime, Chalk, Whiting, and ſeveral Ca'ces( 
Lead, that the Acid may be abſorped; this done, let it ſettic 
decant the clear, and clarify it, and ſo it is prepared for i 
atoreſaid uſe, 1ake of this prepared Ol, and put it of 


WL 
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the Fire, and put in per vices, the aforeſaid Powder of Amber : 


xy managing of Sandrick thus, as you did the Amber, you 
225 Sandrick-Varniſh alſo. Poligr. 9 


19. Of making a Varniſh to preſerve Timber or 
© hed Wooden-work from Rorting. 


Take the beft and hardeft Rofin, purity it well, and add 
to it a ſufficient quantity of Linſeed-Oil, viz, ſo much as may 
conveniently ſerye to toughen it; melt and incorporate 
them well on the Fire; then take Umber, ground very fine, 
and mix ir there with; which being well mixed together, ant 
vhilſt it is hot, you may Varniſh Timber, or any Wooden Work 
with it, at your Plzaſure, — Where Note, 

Ficſt, *Tis obſer vr d, by Experiment, That this is an Excellent 
Parniſh to preſerve Timber or Wooden-work, and it lies like 
Chins-Varniſh, and will endure Twenty times as long as any 
Painting, if well done. 

Second, It is obſerved, to be a good Varniſh to preſerve 
Border-Bogrds in Gardens, or any other thing which you 
would have laſt long. in wet and moiſture ; as the Pillars of 
Horixont al Sure Dials, Pails, Rails, Arbour-Penches, &c. | 
Thirdly, It's obſerved, Tha: being ſpread on Cloth with a 
Trowel + it will make a moſt Excellent Covering for Tents, 
Huts, Houſes of Pleaſure, Turrets, Pens- Houſes, &c. 

Fourthly, That tis obſerv'd to he an Excellent thing to 
prime Hog ſheads and Barrels, which are uſed to keep Water 
in; you may do them both, within and without, with it; 
by this means, they will laft a long time. Ins 
Fifchly, Tho' burnt Unber be the beft Colour to mix with 
it; yet you may mix other Colours with it in the ſame man- 
ner; as Verdegreaſe, Red-Lead, &c. but the two laſt Colours, 
ſome object againft, by reaſon of their corroding quality. 

Sixthly, And d. J. The beft way to lay this Farniſt on, is 
to heat it hot before you Varn / ſp it, for then it will ſtick the 
cloſer and firmer to the Wood. | 


20. Of making an Impenetrable Varniſh againſt the 
Water. 


This "Varniſh is almoſt the ſame with the former, only 
Monſ. Lemery gives a little different Directions for the making 
of it. Take, faith he, Linſeed-Oil, and put it into an Earth- 
en Pot, well glazed, and ſet it upon a hot Fire; add to it, 
about half a quarter of Rn, which decoct together very 
Leatly, leaſt it run over, at firſt it will ſmoake and bubble, 
dnt in continuing the decoction, to ill ail fall; continue the 
Ebulicion, till it be ſo thick, as to rope, or thread like Var. 
; when you have taken it off, if it be too thin, add more 
W hofin; Thus far of making it: now ot its uſe. Where ob- 
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Firſt, That with this Varniſh, you. may Varniſh Artißch 
Fiſh ( ſuch as are directed to he made Exper. ) or anythi 
elſe that you would have endure the V ater; this Varmfh mu 
be dryed in the Sun. | „ | 
Secondly, This Varniſh is obſerved to be of ſuch ſtrength, 
—] throughly dry, that neither cold nor hot Water can 
urt it. Lt e 
Thirdly, Beſure to take care, that the Reſin be very clean, 


and that the Ebullition be continued long enough. Lens. 


Mod. Curiſ. 8 


21. Of making another Varniſh that will Endure the 


| Water. 
Take Liaſeed- il, and decott it over a gentle Fire; pit 
into ĩt ſome fine Maſtich, till it be as thick when it is difolved, 
as Liqui Varniſp; with this, you may alſo mix Colour, 
which will make them very durable. 1hjd, goat. 


22. Of making a very Bright and Shining Varniſh, 
fit for Piture-Frames, Leather, or what elſe you 


_ think fit. 10 
Take Amb-", a quarter of an Ounce; Gum- Lac, Two Dram 
Oil of Botin, Two Drams; Botin, One Dram; Iytharge and 
Linſeed Oil, quantum ſatis. 5 * 

The wav of making of this Compoſition, is this: Take: 
Pot or GC laſs, into which, put a quantity of Linſced O:t,which de. 
deco@ over a Fire, till it will burn a Feazker, being put into it, 
and then it is enough; then melt the Amber in a clean Earthen 
Pipkhin, and put it into the Linſ-ed-0! ; the Gum-Lack muſt be 
melted by it ſelf, in he Borinz which pour into the ſame Pot, 
the Gum · Læck will melt, it you lightly anoint the ſame with 
Linſced- Oi; then ſtrain all chro' a Cloth. It you would uſe any 
of this Varniſhon Silver or Gold; take the fineſt Yellow Earth, 
well Waſhed from G avel and Filth; and being well dried 
add a little Minium and Ceruſe, with an equal quantity of Oil of 
Nurs, and Spike-0il ; boil them well, and with this Compo- 
ſition, deſign what you will; when *tis cold, and with what 
Colours you pleaſe, mixt with Gluten · Water. After all, re- 
peut the Varniſh, and *twill be as bright as a Looking-Glaſs 
Ibid. | | 09 Fa 
23. Of making an Excellent Tranſparent Varniſh, 

to lay upon any White Thing, to make it ſeem 

like Marble. „ 3 

Take the cleareft Botin, put it in a glazed Earthen-Pot, and 
doil it, till it hath quite done ſmoaking; then put in half an 
Ounce of Sandrick, as much Maflick, well contus d; mix them 
till they are all well incorporated ; then take off the Fol? 
adding half a Pint ( oc more, as you ſee caule ) of Oil of BY 


tis, 
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tin, yon a ſlow Fire, for a quarter of an Hour; this keep 
for ule ; if it be too thick, it is but adding more Botin to it. 
hid. | 
24. Of making a Varniſh of a Gold Colour. 
Take Sandrich, Two Onnces ; Lytharee of Gold, One Ounce; 
the cleareſt Linſeed· Oil, Four Ounces; boil them well in a gla- 
10d Eartben Pot. Ibid. 


25. Of making a Varniſh for Images. 
Take Oil of Botin, and Botin mingled together, ſtir them 


with your Finger till they become of a convenient thickneſs 

to Work withal. bid. ts 

26. Of making a Varniſh, to lay on Figures of Me- 
dals of Plaiſter. 

Take Soap of Alicam, which is White ; ſcrape it in thin 
Pieces, and put it in a glazed Pot with ſome Water, and with 
your Finger, temper it by little and little, till it be all 
Liquified, about the conſiſt ence of thick Milk; let it ſettle 
about a Week or more, covering it from Duft ; then with a 
ſoft ſhort Bruſh, Waſh the Plaifter , ſetting it at (ome 
diſtance from the Fire, to dry by degrees; being dry, rub it 
gently with a Cloth, ſetting it in a good Light, the better to 
diſcern where to Poliſh it; thus will your Plaiſter become as 
bright as Alabefter, Ibid. 


27. Of making an Excellent Varniſh to preſerve 
Timber, Cloth and Leather; ſo as they may be 
applied to Various Uſes. 


This Experiment is no other, than the diſcovery of A Way 
and Myſtery of making Oil-Cloth, now much in uſe for Hat. 
Caſes, and that is this: Take of the drying Oil, that is men- 
tioned, Obſerv. 45. Numb. 5. ſet it on the Fire, and diſ- 
ſolve in it, ſome good Roſen or (which is better, but dearer ) . 
Gum-Lack ; let the quantity be ſuch, as may make the Oil as 
thick as Balſom, for it muſt not be ſo thin as to run about; 
If - ra on a Cloth or the like, when the Kofin or Gums are 
aſſolved, you may either Work it off it ſelf, or add to it 
ſome Colour; as Verdigreaſe for a Green, Uinber for a Hair 
Colour, White-Lead and Lampblack for a Grey ; Indico for a 
Blue. Thus far of its Compoſition. We will now proceed 
to the Obſervations which have been made on it. And, 

Firft, It is obſerved, That this Varniſh, if it be ſpread on 
iwas, or any other Linnex-Cloth, ſo that the Clotb be fully 
drenched, and entirely glazed over with it, and ſuffer'd 
throughly to dry, is impenetrable for all manner of wet; and 
if Carriers and Haglers, and ſuch kind of Perſons, as are forced 
to Travel in all manner of Weather, had but little light 
G 4 Canvaſe 


— 
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C anvaſs Cloaks made for them; and theſe Clocks were after. 
wards Varniſhed over with this Varniſh, they would ſecure 
them from wet, as well as if they remained in their own 
Houſes 3 for as I ſaid before, no Wet will penetrate thro it; 
Twenty Four Hours Rain will make no more impreſſion 
on it, than if it had never Rained at all. 

Secondly, The Officers Tents in an Army or Camp, ij 
Plaiftered over with this Varniſh, will preſerve them as ſecure. 
ly from all wet, as the beſt Houſes, and be as warm and 

ry 3 neither will there follow a great inconveniency in de. 
camping; for Canvaſs ſo Varniſbed, is almoſt as plyable a; 
the naked Cloth, and not very much heavier, eſpecially if 
the Varniſb be laid on without any Colour in it, for then it 
will be lighter and more plyable. | 

"Thirdly, The ſame advantage may Seamen reap by it 
or any other Perſons that muſt attend in Storms and Rain; 
25 Shepherds Neatheards, &c. | 


+ 


Fourthly, Sheep-Skin- Boots well Liquored with this ni 
aſter it is made ; and fo throughly done over, as to lye with a 
gloſs on the outſide , hall endure more wet, than the beſt 
Neats-Leather- Boots that ever was made; being alſo mu 
more plyable, eaſy and light; the ſame may be ſaid of Shoes, 
in a great Meaſure. ' 

Fifthly, The great reaſon why Oil'd Hat Caſes have not 
been more in uſe, is by reaſon of the difficulty of forming it 
into Garments, and then the very Hat- Caſet themſelves do 
let water in at the Seams ; but this Farnſ5 being laid on af- 
ter the Garments are made, does ſo intirely ſecure every 
part, as there isno poſſibility or place, for the Wet's admit- 
tance. . 
Sixthly, The ſame may be of advantage, to abundance of 
other Humane neceſlicies, too long here to enumerate ; and 
fac ſecuring any kind of Timber-wort, it equals Painting 
with Colours in Oil, and much more ealy to attain ; for Lis 
2 and Roſin, are much more eaſily melted together by 

iling, than Colours can any ways be Ground; and being 
of the Conſiſte nce of Balſom, works delicately wich a Pruſh, 
and of it ſelf, without the addition of Colours, bears à Body 
ſufficient to ſecure all manner of 7imber-work, equal too, 
if not beyond o Colours. | 

Seventhly, In working ot it. there is no great skill required, 
if you can but uſe a Painters Bruſh; only let theMatter you lay 
it on, be hroughly drenched, that the outſide may be glazed 
with it; twice doing, is ſufficient 3 but beſure obſerve to let 
it be throughly dry before you uſe it. 
; Eighth, It is obſerved, That if you uſe Gum-Lack, it will 
dry ſooneft, which I have known it to do in a Weeks time. 

Ninthly, If yon deſire a Colour on the outſide, you necd 
only grind Colour with the laſt Yarwſb you lay on. Ini. A. 
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28. Of making a Varniſh particular for Gold, Silver, 
| Tin, or Copper. 


Take Linſeed-Oil, Six Ounces, Maflick, Aloes Fpatich, and 
One Ounce z put the Gums in Powder, into the Oil, into an 
Earthen Glazed Pot; which cover with another, luting them 

ether ; in the bottom of which, let there he a hole, into 
which, put a ſmall Stick, with a broad end to ſtir it withal; 
cover them all over with Clay (except the hole) ſet it over 
the Fire, and ſtir it as often as it ſeetheth, for a little while, 
then ftrain it for uſe. 


Before you lay on this Varniſh, let the Metal be Poliſhed, 
and then ſtrike it over. Poligrapb. 


. 29. Of making a Red Varniſh. 
Take Spirit of Wine, a Quart ; Gum - Lack Four Ounces 3 
Sanguis-Draconts in fine Powder, Eight Ounces ; Cochenele Ore 
Ounce; digeſt it a Week over a gentle heat, and then ſtrain 


30. Of making à Yellow Varniſh. 


Take Spirit of Wine, a Pint, in which, intuſe (Three or 
Four Days ) Saffron half an Ounce 3 then ſtrain it, and add Aloe, 
Succorrina, One Oynce 3 Sanguis Dracenis Two Ounces 3 Which 
digeſt Six or Seven Days over a gentle heat cloſe cover d. 
then ſtrain it for uſe, Jbid, 


31. Of making Common Varniſh. 


Take Spirit of Wine a Quart, Reſin One Ounce, Gun I acts 
Quantuws ſatis; diſſolve the Gums in a gentle heat (being 
cloſe covered) and let them ſettle ; then gently decant of 
the clear, which keep in a cloſe Glaſs-Borrle for uſe, 

The thick which remains, you may firaia thro' a C 
and keep for other purpoſes. 1bid. . 


32. Of making another ſort of Common Varniſh. 


Take oil of Turpentine an Oil of Spike, and Gum-Sardrick 
ane Pertes Equales, mix them together, and let them ſtand 
over the Fire, till the Saxudrack is diffolved, and it is done: 
If the Fire ſhould chance to cacch hold on it, clap a Percy 
Diſb, or cover the top of the Veſſel cloſe, and it will im- 
mediately go out, Ibid. | 

33. Of making a Varniſh for Painting in Oil. 

Take Maſtick Two Ounces, Oil of Betin One Ounce z put 
the Maſtick in Powder, in the oil, and melt it over the Fe, 
letting it boil little or nothing (leaſt it be clammy ) when 
it is enough, yon may know by putting a in Gens Feather, tur 
then it will burn it, Ibid. f 
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34- Of making a Varniſh for Painted Pictures. 
Take White Rofin a Pound, Plum-Tree Gum (or Gum- Ars. 

bick ) Venice-Botin, Linſeed-Oil, ana Two Ounces ; firſt melt 

the Ran and ftrain it very hot, ſteep the Gum in Oil-Olive 

(Oil of Ben is 4 till it is diffolyed ; ſtrain it, to which 


put the Botin and Roſin, and over a flow Fire, mingle them 
till they are well diſſolved; when you uſe it, uſe it hot. 1bid, 


35: Of making another for the ſame uſe. 

Take Olibanum and Gum-Sandrick in Powder, which mingle 
with Venite · Botin, melting and incorporating them till over a 
gentle Fire, then ſtrain it whilſt it is hot. 

When you uſe it, let it be hot. and your Varniſh will ſhine 
well; it dries immediately. bid. RY 

36. Of making another Varniſh for the ſame uſe. 


Take Oil of Linſeed, which diſtill in a Glaſs Retort, One 
Ounce ; Fair Amber diſſolved, Three Ounces 3 mix them over 
a flow Fire, and it is done. Ibid. | 


37. Of making a drying Varniſh, to lay on Gold or 
Silver upon Wood. 


Take OnePound and half of Oil of Spibe ; the beſt of Maſtich 
and Sandric ana Five Ounces; put it altogether in a Glaſs, and 
boil it in Balneo, putting a Cloth in the bottom; ſtir it often 
for three Hours, the longer the better; and after it is cool, 
let it ſtand in the Scum for Ten Days. Sander. Graph. 


38. Of making a good hard Varniſh, ts Varniſh 4 
| Print with. 

Take Iwo Ouncts of Gum - Sandrick, the whiteſt you can 
get, and half an Ounce of Maſtick, and about 2 quarter of 
an Ounce of Venice. Botin; put theſe into a Glals, to a Pint ot 
Spirit of Wire, which muſt be exquiſitely dephlegm'd, and ſo 
ſtop it up and keep it in the Sun, till it is diſſolved. | 

Firft, You muſt obſerve, before you Varniſh your Picture, to 
fteep ſome Gum Dragon in fair Water; with which, you muſt, 
with a fine Hair Pencil, Waſh over your Picture. 

Secondly, When this Varniſh is dry, you may Preſcle it and 
Burniſh it, according to ſome of the former Experiments. 
Alb. Dur. Revi. | 1 


39. Of making another Varniſh fit to lay on Old 
Painting, „ Pictures, when new Cleanſed. 


Take an Ounce of clear Venice-Botin, with an Ounce and half 
of Spirit of Botin, and Three or Four ounces of drying Par 
iſh; mix all in a Glaſs-Vial, and diſſolve it in Balneo Maria; 
when it's cold, ftroke it over the Picture with a Perril. 


Lemer. Mod. Curt. | 
| 40. Of 
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46. .Of making another, which may ſerve for the ſame 


e 


Take the glair of Eggs 5 beat them up to a Spume, with 
2 pig · 3 3 with the Limpid part of it, Waſh Over the 


picture. 167 
41. Of making common Lacker-Varniſh. 


Take a Quart of Spirit of Wine, put it into a Pottle- Bottle; 
of Shell Lack Eight Ounces, beaten ſmall enough to enter the 
Bottle, ſhake them well together; baving ſtood till they are 
quite diſſolved ; ſtrain it and reduce to powder a ſmall quan- 
tit\ of . Sanguis-Draconis 3 which, with a little Turmerich 
tied up in 27 put into it, let it ſtand a Day, and at your 
leiſure Hours, ſhake it: You may alter the Colour, heighten 
or abate it, by adding or diminiſhing the quantity of the 
two latter Ingredients. Stat. Treat. Fap. 


42. Of making another ſort of Lacker. 


Take the ſame quantity of Spirit of Vine, and Shell-Lack 
as b-fore when it is diſſolved, ſtrain it, but to give it a 


Tin ture; inſtead of common Dragons Blood and Turmerich ; 


employ a very little Sanguis-Draconis in Drops, and Saffron 
dryed z which bruiſe, and put into a piece of Linnen, and 
manage it as the other, putting it into the Veſſel. If you 
defire the Lackey of a deeper or more Copper Colour, add 
more Sanguis; it the contrary, Saen. Theſe being well 
ſhak d, keep cloſe ſtop'd for your Deſigns. 1bid, | 


43. Of making the beſt ſort of Lacker now uſed a- 
mong Gilders. 


Some uſe Shell-Lack-Yarniſh only for this Lacker, but Seed- 
Lack is much better. Take theretore, a quantity of Seed- 
Lack-Varmſh anſwerab'e to the Lacker you have occaſion for ; 
to which, give a Tincture after this manner. Take Ornator 
very finely Pulveriz d, mix it, and ſome of the Varniſh in a 
Gallipot; ſtir, and diſſolve it over a gentle Fire; after this, 
put it into a V cloſely ftop'd. Take likewiſe, Three or 
Four Ounces of Gamboę ium, which muſt be bruiſed, and diſ- 
ſolved on the Fire, and kept in a Hal as the other: Toa Quart 
of this Varaiſh, if you pleaſe, you may put two penny worth 
of Saffron dried and bruiſed ; to theſe, Five or Six Spoonfuls 
of the Orngtor, and a double Portion of * Gambogrum- * j 
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being ſhaken well together, try it on a little bit of Silver. 
Foil, or a ſmall Frame; if it appears too Tellow, add more 


Ornator, if too Red, more Gambetium; by this method, you 
may attain to the true Silver Colour. Jbid. | 


44. Of making another Lacker, that inay be uſed 


without Fire or Sun. 


To a Quart of the aforeſaid Lacker, allow two Pound of 
T enice- Boum, mix end incorporate them very well, with 
this, you may Locher any thing in the open Air, altho it 
may look du'l and miſty immediately aſter every. Lackering ; 
in a little time. that cloudineſs will paſs away, and it will 
attain a piercing Lufter. Ibid. 

Having proceed thus far, and laid before vou Forty Four 
Experiments of making Varniſbes, we wi'l add a few more of 
viing them, and Lackers : And our next Number ſhall be 


45. Of the Method of Lackering Oil, Size, or 
Burniſh'd Silver. 


Loet your Frame or Work he Tepid before you Lacker it, 
and when ſome of your Lackey is poured into a large Galli. 
pot, with a Fine larpe Bruh, that does not drop any of its 
Haits, made of #/ogs or Camels Hair; be quick and paſs over 
the Piece, carefully contriving to miſs no part, or to re- 
paſs another that hath been already Lacker'd : In Lackering 
Carved Work, you muſt he quick, and ftrike, or jobb your 
B-uſh; thereby to cover the deep parts alſo; beſure to lay it 
thin and even, and preſently make it Tepid by the Fire, 
« hilſt it looks bright; for by theie means, you mav Lacker 
it again, in a quarter cf an Hour, making it Tepid, before 
and after the Operation. If two or three Varn pings will 
not produce a Colour deep enough, eblige ic with a fourth ; 


but beſure not to make it too deep, for then it will be paſt 
Cure. Ibid. þ 


46. Of making Lacker'd Work ſhew like Burniſh'd 
Kee Gol.” 


If you are careful and ncat in Burniſhing your Silver, and 
nave graced vour Lacher with a true Golden Colour, and have 
with an cven Hand laid it on no thicker at one place than 
another ; then Mart and Kepoſi it, as you do Burnifh'd Gold, 
and ualeſs it be narrowly ſurveyed, twill put a fallacy up- 
on, and deceive curious Eyes. Matting is only the Ground 
Work ot your Carving, alter'd or Vurniſt 4 deeper, and 
more dull than the other part of the Frame. Repoſſing is 
done with a Lacker, and Grnator (which latter, the Drug — 
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ſell at 


11 at Four Pence per Ounce ) with theſe, mix, touch and deep» 
en all the hollow Places and Veins of your Work, for it a- 
dorns and ſets it off admirably. Jbtd. | 


47- of general Rules to be obſerved in all manner of 
| Varniſhing. Se, 


Firſt, If it be #ood which you intend to Varniſh, let it be 
cloſe grain'd, exempt from Kors and Gredfineſs ; very Polite 


and clean, and well Preſci''d. 


Secondly, If you uſe Colmrs. lay them exquiſitely even and 
ſmooth, and when any Aſperities in your Colow or Varuiſb 
appear, Preſcile them off. 

Thirdly, Keep your Work always Tepid, and by no means 
torrid, which will certainly blifter or crack it; if ſuch a 
miſchance ſhould happen, tis next to irreparable, and the 
Varnsſh muſt be all ſcraped off. . 


Fourthly, Let your Work be throughly dry d after every 


Lotion, for elle it will de rough and knotty. 


Fifthly, Let your Work lye by, and reft, as long as your 
conveniency will admit, after it is Vernifbed ; for the longer 
it ſtands the better. 

Sixthly, Obſerve te begin yourVerniſhing ſtroak in the mid- 
dle of the Table or Box, and not in the full length, from end 
to end; ſo that your Bruſh being planted in the middle of 
your Work, ſtrike it to one Extream ; and then taking it off, fix 
it tothe mean again, and extend it to the other Extream and 
ſo continue till the whole Area be Yarniſh'd over; for ſhould 
you Operate otherwiſe, you would be in danger, of overlay- 
ing the Edges or Margin of your Work; when you take 
Varniſh with your Tool out of your Gallipot, ſtroke it once or 
twice againſt the Rim, to prevent a ſuperfluity of your Fer- 
niſb in your Tool, - 

Seventhly, When you come to Burniſbing, let your Jr ipole de 


_ very finely Pulver ized, by Raging it with a Knife or Glaſs 3 


for Fine Work, your Rags muſt be Fine, and 1o muſt your 
Tripole ;for commen Work, both ſorts may be courſer; let 
your Hand be modcrately hard but very even, in all your 
Poliſhing Stroaks ; and obſtrve to make one place as Polzre as 
you intend ic to be made at that time, beſore you forſake it, 
and pals over to another. 

Eighrhly, Obſerve, never to Poliſh your Work as Polite as 
you intend it, at one time, but let it reſt Three or Four Days, 
if you can, after the firſt Bwwniſhing, and then give it the 
finiſhing ſtroak. Be obſerving likewiſe, that you come not 
— the Wood ; if you mould, it will demand another Var- 
niſbing. S | 

; Ninthly, Obſerve to take a large quantity of Tripoly at firſt, 
till it begins te be terſe, aftexwards a ſmall parcel will ſuf⸗ 
fice. Obſerve to examine circumſpeftly, your 8 

| ous, 
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Clout, and ſee that it be free from Gravel and Gritiscſt; "if 
it ſhould ſo happen that it ſhould be gravelly, and raze it, 
ou muſt wrap your Cletb about your Index. and Poliſh the 
Eulty place, till you have brought it to a good liking. 
Tenthly, When you reſolve to clear up your Work, Waſh 
eff the Trizoly with a Spunge and Water, a ſorp the Mer 1 
with dry Limen, and with Ou, blended with Lampblack. a. is 
noint the whole ſurface of your Work; let no Cornet or of 
Moulding eſcape ; this will totally free it from the Tripoly, * 
You 2 next with a clean Rag, take off the ; and then, U 
with another very fine, ſoft and arid, rub it all over, ſpare 
no place nor Pains, but ſalute it with agile quick ſtroaks, 
and as hard a Hand, and it will procure an incomparable Gloſs, 
Eleventhly, And laſtly, Obſerve in Burmſhing white Work, ſi 


= CO TS 


thai your Hand be even and light, and your Skill in Poliſhi n 
Neat and Curious; and when it 1s clear'd up, you muſt u a 
fine Flower and Oil. Ibid. | | p 
s 1 . i 

48. Of Varniſhing Olive Wood. 5 


That olive Work which is cleanly wrought off, void of Il © 
Cracks, Flaws, c. is a fit Subject for this purpoſe. Having 
Preicl'd it over diligently, ſer it by a weak Fire, or ſome 
place where it may be Tepid ; and whilſt ic is in this con- 
dition, Waſh it over Ten or Twelve times, with Seed- Lack- 
Varniſh that remained after you had pour'd off the top for a 
better uſe ; with a Tool proportionable to your Work, let 
it be throughly arid between every lotion ; and if there a- 
riſe any roughneſs, Preſcle it off as faſt as you meet with 
it : After this, Preſcle it till it is ſleek; and when it is very 
arid, anoint Six times with the top or fineft part of your 
Seed Lack-Varniſh + After Three Days ſtanding, you may pro- 
ceed to Poliſhing, with finely Pulveriz'd Iripoly, and a Cloth 
dip'd in Mater, fricate it till it be polite ; but be careful of 
uſing. too much friction, for tear of fretting off two much 
of your Varniſh, which cannot be eaſily repair'd. If when 
you have labour'd ſome time, you uſe your Rag often. wet in 
Water with Tripoly, you will obtain the better Gloſs, Then 
wipe off your 7rzpoly with a Spunge full of Water, and the 
Wat'r with an arid Aag; then do it over with Lampblack, 
and C/, cieanſe off that with a Cloth, and clarify it up with 
another. If after all your pains, your Work look dull and 
miſty, which Pe/ſhing before it is arid (and damp Weather) 
will effect, give it a light Burniſh and Clarify it up, and *twill 
reſtore its Priſtine Beauty, If you have been too niggard- 
ly of your Varniſh, and there is not enough to bear a 
Poliſh, afford it Four or Five lotions more of your Sced-Lack- 
Fariiſh, aud after two Days, clear it up. If you have a de- 
fire to keep the Genuine Colour of the Wood, then employ 
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the Hbite- Tarniſh; for the Seed-Lack being of a Rediſh Tawny : 
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Colour, and too often Waſhed with it, muſt of neceſſity, 
jeighten and increaſe the natural one of the olive. Ibid. 


49. Of Varniſhing Wallnut-Wood. 


To avoid Tautology, 1 ſhall refer you to the laſt Num. 
and deſire you to obſerve the ſame method exactly, for Varniſh- 
ns Walnut z that is there directed for Olive. And farther 
obſerve, That thoſe Rules will hold good alſo, for all forts 
of Wood, that are of a cloſe ſmooth Grain, ſuch as Tew, Box, 
Lime-Tree, Pear-Tree, &c, Ibid. | | 


50. Of Varniſhing Prints with White Varniſh. 


Firſt, Get a Board very fit and exact to the Print you de- 
ſign for to Varniſh, and thus manage it; get common Size, 
make it Tepid by the Fire, razing Whiting into it; make it of 
an indifferent thickneſs, and with a ſoft Hogs-Hair-Brufh, 
proportionable to your Board, Waſh it once over, and let 
it be arid 3 then white it again, and thus reiterate till it 
bears a good Body, and quite covers the Grain of the Food, 
which may be Deal, Oab, or any other. This done, Preſcle 
it cloſe and ſmooth, but not ſo far to diſcoyer the Grain: 
Then with Flower and ater, make a Paſte as thick as Starch, 
and with your Hand or Bruſh, Work over the backſide of 
your Print, and with an even ſteady Hand, lay your Print 
on the Beard, and ſtick it on as cloſe: as you can; ſuffer it 
not to Wrinkle, nor riſe in little Bladders; if it ſhou'd, 

reſs them down with your Hand; but befure your Hands 

mundified : Smooth down the whole Paper with your 
Hands, that every part may adhere to the Whiting, Being 
thus cloſely fix'd to the Board, (et it by for Twenty Four 
Hours, or longer ; then take well mundified 1chrhy-ocolla-$ize, 
and with a ſoft Pencil, allow your Print, one Lotion; but be 
ſure it be arid, before you pals it over again, which you 
muft do with a quick Hand, and not twice in a place; give 
it time to dry, and afford one Lotion more, with two Days 
rf 2 Afterwards, with the fineſt and cleareft of your Whire 
Vn niſb, afford it Six Lotions, by a gentle tepor, no: too nigh 
the Fire, to avoid Bliſtering. When Twenty Four Hours 
are paſt, give it Eight Lotions, with the ſaid Tranſparent Var- 
wſh 3 lay it by for two Days, and then vouchſafe to anoint 
Six or Seven times more, giving it time to reſt two or three, 
Days. Having proceeded thus far, with Linnen and Tripoly 
both very fine; Burniſh it but with gentle and eaſy ſtroaks: 
And laftly, clear it up with Oil and Flower. Ibid. 


ji. Of preparing ordinary Rough Grained Woods, 

4 Deal, Oak, Cc. whereby they may be Varniſhed 
or japan'd. Þ> 

Provide ordinary Size, uſed by Plaiſterers, diſſolve it over 

the Fire, making it pretty Tepid, mix Whizing with it, till it 
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is of a reaſonable conſiſtance, but not too thick; then take a 


once over with this mixture; repeat ſo often, till you have 
hid all the Pores and Grain of the Wood, ſuffering it to be 
throughly arid, between every turn. Afterwards, take a fine 
humid Rg, an! Furbuſh over your Work, and make it as flick 
as yo1 can z this Action we call Hauter-Planing; when dry, 
Preſlle it as ſmooth as you can, and as near the Grain. This 
done, give your Work two Lotions with the thickeft of your 
Seed-cack-Varniſh; atter which, if it de not ſmooth, Preſcle 
it again, and in a day or fo, Varnifhitover with Black or any 

other Colour; when it hath ſtood a ſufficient time, you may 
proceed to Poliſbit, 

According to theſe Methods, you are to prime Carved- 
Frames for Cabinets or (harrs, when you deſire they ſhould 
low well; with this difference, that theſe muſt not be Po. 
lithed ; and by conſequence, requite not ſo big a Body of 
Verniſh, no more than will contribute to a ſplendid Gloſs, 
I here is another way which I commend for the moſt valuable, 
becauſe moſt durable; but not of fo large an extent as the 
former, being proper only for the tops of Tables and 
Boxes, or the like; and thus yon muſt proceed. Boil com. 
mon Gluten in Mater, let it be fine, and of a good tenuity ; 
into which, caſt the fineſt Saw Duft ( Foiners Putty is better ) 
until it is indifferently incrafſated, and fit to lay with a Bruſh: 
Run it once over with this Gluten { incorporated, if the 
Grain of the Wood be nt obſcured, give it another Lotion ; 
and two Days being allow'd to indurate it, ſend ic to a good 
Workman, or Cabm:t maker, who mult ſcrape it with his 
Scraper, as Pe ir- Iree, or Olrve-Wood are ſerved ; and make it 
as fine and even as you can; then Varniſh it, as you do Pear. 
Tree, or other Wood : This, if well done, will not come be 
hiad any. for Beauty, or Durability. Tis confeſs'd, theſe 
Labours are to be performed, but upon Caſes of neceſſity , 
for they are very troubleſome, and not ſo cheap or valuable, 
as your fmooth cloſe grain'd Woods ; of which, Pear Tree is 
in the firſt ꝑlace to be eſteemed, bid. | 


52. Of dephlegming Brandy, thereby adapting it to 
make Varniſh with. 


This Experiment I have added, to gratify ſuch Curious 
Genius's, as would willingly put ia 1 — ſome of the for- 
mer Exper iments, of making Varniſh, and cannot tell how to 
procure Spirit of Wine ; but they may eaſily be furniſhed with 
brandy in any Country Town or Vilage; and how to adapt, 
that to make it fit to diſſolve the Gums, you ſhall have it in 
the Lanyuage, and according to the Honorable and Ingenious 
E'q; Balls own Experiment, 1 have ſometimes ( ſaith he 
taken Pleaſure to dephlegm Brandy (as they call weak Jpirit 
ot Vins, of the Firſt diſtillation ) by only putting it _ 
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Tool tit for the purpoſe, made of Hogs» Hair; lay your Work 
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galt of Tartar, For conſidering the Faculty this Alcalizate 
Body has, to attract the aqueous Particles that Swim in the 
Air, and reſolve it ſelf in that Liquid, which Chymiſts call 
bil of Tartar, Perdeliquium: there ſeefhn'd ſufficient reaſon, to 
erpect, That the ſame Salt being put very arid into Pbleg- 
natick Spirit ot ine, would embody with the Phlegmatich 
parts; with which, if it were not overcharged, it would 
probably keep them leparatefrom the more ſpirituous Li- 

id, fince ſuch dil of Turtar, as I juſt now mentioned, and 
dephlegm'd Spirit of YVmz, will float upon another without 
mixing 3 and accordingly, I have ſometimes taken pleaſure, 
by putting a ſufficient proportion of arid Salt of Tartar, in- 
to Brandy, and leaving it there, for ſome time ( for the 
Experiment will, to be Compleated, require ſome while) to 
make ſome ſeparation of a great part of the Phlegm ; which 
by degrees, diſſolving the valt, will reduce again part of it 
into a Liquor, that will keep its ſurface diſtinct from that 
of its ſupenatant S. and if confounded by ſhaking the Glaſs, 
would ſpeedily part from it, and regain its own Station 
and if you would have a (-paration of the Phlegm to appear 
ſpeedi.y, you may effect what vou intend, by tymg up a con- 
renient quantity of arid Sl of Tartar, in a dry Rag of Lin- 
ten, and immerſing it a little while in Brandy, and then lift- 
ing it up above th- Liquor, will in drops (who deſcent will 
de diſti-guithable en>ugh, if the Glaſs be held againſt the 
Light) tall co the bot om of the Spirit of Wine, and leſs you 
ſhou'd ſuſpect, this deſcent comes not from the weight of the 
Liquor, but from the force they acquire in their falling thro” 
the Air; you may keep the Rag immerſed beneath the ſurface 
of the Liquor; and yet you may perceive the Efflux and Sub- 
ſiſtance ot the Lixivium we have been ſpeaking of. Boils. 
ue Nat. Exper. Poiloſ. 

1 did intend to have next preſented the Reader with ſome 
Experiments and Obſeryticns, oa Fineering of VVood, Polifhing 
it, Glewing it, Cc. | | 

But finding I ſhall exceed my intended bounds, I muſt re- 
ſerve it for another Volume; as I muſt alſo, what Ihere intead 
to have added, concerning ſuch Obſervations and Experiments, 
3 relate to Gil ing. Co ouring, Bu niſbing or Poliſhing, Refining, 
Separating, Soldering, Tempering (making them either ſoft or 
hard) preſerving from Ruſt, c. Metals; ſo that I muſt omit 
(to comply with the Bookſeller, who is unwilling the fic 
Vilame ſhould be too large) Four or Five Paragraphs : For all 
which Parag. I had Collected many Curiofities in the HMecba- 
niche, not commonly known in the World; as the Statuaries 
Art; whereby you may repreſent any Animal, or Vegetable, 
either in Metal or Plaiſter, and that to the Life, either Naxed 
or Clothed ; as ſuppoſe a Man with all his Features, or any 
other Creature: And as to Vegetables, to make the perfect 
form of any Leaf, Flower, or Fruit, and that l 
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 Copes. &c. allo on Miſcroſcopes, &c. and on making Globe 


both Engliſh and French Artifts Obſervations ; as alſo Obſery 
tions on the Art of YYax-work, whereby you may repreſen; 
not only the Colour, but the ſhape too, of any Fruit, &c. ani 
that it ſhall ſeem natural; and many other things of th 
like nature. And likewiſe the Potters Art, in imitating 
China-ware; allo many curious Experiments, relating tg 
Glaſ*-work, as Painting it, Foliating, or Siluering Looking 
Glaſſer, either Plain, Concave, or Hallow; and alſo of Gring, 
ing and Poliſhing them, and Metaline ones, of any Figure, 
And many Curious Experiments in Enameling, and likewil 
in Painting; as taking Draughts of Pifures or Printed Cur, 
Shapes of Green Leaves, &c. Extracting of Tihntures,or Like 
of Flowers, Herbs, Berries and YVood ;, making of many Cy. 
rious Colours; as Ultramarine, and many more of vr-at uf 
in Painting: As alſo various Experim-nts on making !Veather. 
wiſers; as Barometor t or V/cathey-Glaſſes. Thermometers, Herd. 


Maps, &C- ' | 

And likewiſe, many Expe” iments on making Paper to (err: 
many uſes; allo Horn, Clements, Inks, &c. Cloths, Linnen and 
Poollen, Silk. &c. ; 

And likewiſe, many Experiments and Obſervations prey, 
ring, Cc. of our Engliſh Minerals ; as Silver, Tin, Iron, Vini 
Red Lead, Allom, Salt, &c. 

Alſo on making Pitch, Tar, Chir-Coal, &c. Alfo Colour 
ing or Dying of Leather, Briſtle, Feathers, &c. 

And likewiſe, many Curious Experiments and Obſeryatin 
on Drawing, Engraving to the Life, Etching, &c. =. 
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CH AP, II. ö 
8 4 ; | 
| Experiments and Obſervations | 
[0 ; 
l 1 | 
"'Y Husbandry, Gardening, vc. 1 
ile | | 
% „ Wo q 
A Frreculture [or the Tillage of the Earth] is the moſt i 


uk Ancient, moſt Noble, and moſt Uſeful, of all Practical 

er. Sciences. | 

ol As for its Antiquity, it is almoſt ceævous with the World it 

MM lf, for we find it practiſed by Adam, Gen. 2. 15, and 3. 2 35 
and by his Sons; Gen. 4. 3. and afterwards by leveral of 

roll Patriarchs, and particularly by Noah; Gen. 9. 20. 

oil As for the Nobility of this Science, (tho it be by many, 
accounted a baſe and mean Study; yet I ſay ) beſides that 

Alam, and ſeveral of the Patriarch's, ſcorned not the Study 

and Practice of it. It was ſo highly eſteem d by the Ancients, 
that many Poets, Pbiloſophers, Princes, and Kings themſelves, 

ur did not only acquire an honourable and immortal Name, by 
their Wcirings and Precepts in it, which they left to Poſte» 

nM rity ; but many of them, have diligently perform'd the Of- 

ce of a Country-man, working with their own Hands, and 

thereby obtain'd no (mall Fame and Renown. I ſhall inſtance 
only in Cyrus, the Renowned King of Perſia; of whom Fo- 
crates relates, That he had a Garden, incloſed with a Noble 
Fence, moſt curiouſly Cultivated, and Artificially Planted, 
with various ſorts of Trees, ſet in the Quineial order, and 
adoined with variety of Flowers, &c. and all this, done by 
the Labour of his own Hands, as well as the skill of his own 
Head, I ſhall add, That the Holy-Ghoſt himſelf, has been 
plealed to Honour this Science; not only in appointing 
Adam the Practiſe of it, even when he was in Paradice, Gen. 
2. 15, But alſo in the Hiſtory of the Firſt Monarchs of the 
World, from Adam to Noah; there is nothing of their 
Attions mention'd, but only That they lived ſo long, and 
taught their Poſterity Husbandry, . 

As to thelltillity of Terraculture, it muſt be acknowledged 
by all, to be the moft uſetul of all Humane Sciences; and 
that, without which i ſince the unhappy Fall of our Firſt Pa- 

ILY Tents, and the Curſe upon the Earth, conſequent thereupon) 
none in City or Country could ſubiift, unleſs they wonid be 
content to live like Brutes, But I ſhall forbear to enlarge 
upon theſe Theams, left I ſhould ſeem to ſtray too much 
from my Subject in Hand; but chiefly, becauſe they have 
been copiouſly handl'd already, by many good Authors; par- 
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ticularly by the Ingenious Mr. Vorlidge, in his Syſtems Agri 
culture. 


But now to come nearer to the Matter in hand, I ſhall conclude this 
Proematical Diſcourſe, by informing the Reader, That by Ter. 
ræcultural EXPERIMENTS and OB SE KVATI. 


ON; I world be unlerſtcod to mean, ſuch as relate to the Ve. 
getation of Vegetables, 


PARAGRAPH. I. 


Of the Vegetation and Structure of Plants, from the Seed 
Sown, to the formation of the Root, Trunk, Branch, Leaf, Flow. 
er, Fruit; and laſtly, of the Seed to be Sown again, 

The Learned and Ingenious Mr. Grew, has obſerv'd, in his 
Anatomy of Vegetables. 

Firft, That the Method which Nature follows in her con- 
tinu'd Series of Vegetation, is thus; from the Sced Sown, 
ſhe proceeds to the Formation of the Root, Trunk, Branch, 
Leaf, Flower, Fruit; and laſt of all, of the Seed, to be Sown again, 

| Secondly, That theEſſential Conftitutions of the (aid Parts, 
are in all Vegetables the ſame, tho' more eaſily diſcern'd in 
ſome, than in others. 

Thirdly, That all Seed: (even the ſmalleft ) are divided in- 
to juſt two Halves or Lobes (excepting a very few Seeds, 
which are not divided into two Lobes, but more; as that of 
Creſſes, into five, and ſome not at all divided, as Corn) as is 
viſible in a green Bean; eſpecially if Young or Boil'd, and 
the Coat ftripp'd off. 

Fourthly, That all Seeds have Three Conſtituent or Organical 
Parts, viz, Firft, The Main Body of che Seed ( wrap'd in 
its ſeveral Coats, and for the meſt part) divided into two 
Tumps or Lebes, Secendly, Tie Rade; and Thirdly, The 
Plume; and theſe are efential to ail Seed, and are plainly diſ- 
cernable in the Garden Bean, | ; 

Fifrhly, That all Seeds have alſo Three Similar Parts, vit. 
Firft, the Cuticle; Secondly, Ihe Parcichyma, and Thirdly, 
The Seminal-Koots, | f 

Sixthly, That the outer Coats of all S. eds, are perforated 
with a ſmall Foramen or Hale. 

Seventhly, That all thoſe things mention'd in Obſerv. the 
3d, th, 5th and 6th, may be {een in a Garden Bean (eſpecial- 
ly when Green) even (without Glaſſes) by the be Eye. 
For, Firft, on one ſide near the Baſis [i. e. the th..ker End, 
where the Peduncle (commonly call'd the Eye ) {grows ] of 
the Bean, is a ſmall Foramen or Hole ( yet big enough to ad- 
mit a 1mall Virginal Hire) which paſſes through the outer 
Coat, and terminates againft the Point of the Kadicle, Se- 
2 The outer Coat being taken off, the Radicle ſhews 
it ſelf (like a {mall Germen or Bud, coming out from between 
the two Lobes of the Bean) it is of a whiter Colour, and 
more gloſſy than the main Body; eipecially when the 6 
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is Young : In the Bean, and many other Seeds, tis ſituated 
ſomewhat above the thicker end, as you hold the Bean in his 
moſt proper Poſture for growth- In 0ak-Kernels (which we 
call Acorns ) Arple-Kernels, Almonds, and many other Seeds 
it ſtands prominent juſt from the End, the Baſis and the 
End, being in theſe the ſame, but in the Bean, divers. This 

rt is not only in the Bean, and the Seeds above named, but 
in all others; being that, which upon the Vegetation of the 
Seed, becomes the Root of the Plant; and is therefore call'd 
the Radicle. Thirdly, The Main Body of the Sced, as was be- 
fore hinted) is divided Lengrth-wiſe, into two Halves or Lobes, 
which are joyn d together at the Baſis of the Bean. Fourth- 
ly, The Plume lies enclos'd in two {mall Cavities, form'd in 
the Lobes for its Reception; and upon ſeparating, the Lobes 
is plainly apparent, being of Colour near like that of the 
Kadicle, and founded on the Baſis thereof (but having a quite 
contrary Production, viz towards the Cone of the Bean iz 
being that part, which in proceſs, becomes the Body or Trunk 
of the Vegetable. This Part is not like the Radicle, an in- 
tire Body; but divided it at its looſe End, in divers Pieces, 
all very cloſe ſet together, as Feathers in a Bunch, whence it is 
call'd the Plume: They are ſo cloſe, that only two or three 
of the utmoſt are at firſt ſeen ; but upon a nice and curious 


ſeparation of theſez the wore interiour ſtill may be dif- 


cover'd. Now, as the Plume is that part which becomes the 


Trunk of the Plaxt ; (0 theſe pieces are ſo many true, and al- 


ready form'd (tho not diſplay'd ) Leaves, intended for the 
ſaid Trunk, and folded up in the ſame Plicature; wherein, 
upon the {routing of the Bean, they afterwards appear. 
Fifthly, As the Organical, fo alſo the Similar parts may be 
plainly ſeen ina Bean: For in difleQing a Bean after having 
taken off the Tunicle or Coat ( vulgarly call'd the Shuck ) the 
firſt thing that appears, is its Curicle, The Eye and firft 
Thoughts, ſuggeſt it to be only a more denſe and Gloſſy 
Superficies 3 but better inquiry, diſcovers it to be a real Cuti- 
cle: 'Tis ſo exquiſitely thin, and for the moſt part, ſo firmly 
continuous with the Body of the Bean, that it cannot, except 
in ſome ſmall Rag, be diſtinctly ſeen; which by carrying your 
Rxife ſuperficially into the Bean, and then very gently bearing 
upward what you have cut, will) ſeparate, and ſhew it ſelf 
tranſparent. This Cuticle, is not only ſpread upon the Cen- 
vex of the Lobes, but alſo on their Flats where they are con- 
tiguous, extending it ſelf likewile, upon both the KRadicle and 
the Plume, and ſo over the whole Bean. This part is dif- 
ferent from the Coats; for, whereas theſe upon letting the 
Bean, do only adminiſter the Sap, and then Dye: The Gn. 
cel ( with the Organical Parts) is nouriſhed, augmented; and 
by a real Vegetation co- extended. Sixthly, The Cuticle ba- 
ing taken off, the next thing to be ſeen is, the Parent hyma $ 
the Main Body of the Seed ſeems to vulgar Eyes, to be nothing 

elle; 


elſe ; being view d through a Microſcope, it has ſome ſimij ji. 
tude to the Pith, while ſappy, in the Keors and Trunks of 
Plants, It is common to (and the ſame in) the Lobes, Radi. 
cle andl Plume, but in differing Proportions; for it makes 
but about three Fifths of the whole Plume, and about five 
Sevenths of the whole Radicle; but in each Lobe, is ſo far o- 


ver Proportionate, as to make at leaſt, nine Tenths of the 


whole Lote. Seventhly, The Seminal Root lies Emboſom'd in 
the Parenchyma, and may be found, not only in the Radic: 
and thePlume, but alſo in the Lobes themſelves. This Seminal» 
Root, may beſt be ſeen in the Radicle, by cutting it athwart, 
and ſo proceeding by degrees, through the Plume, through 
both which, it runs in a large and firaight Truzk ; but in the 
Lobes, it is in ſo mall Proportion, chat it is very difficultly 
ſeen ( eſpecially towards their Vs of. yet, if with a ſharp 
Knife, you imoothly cut the Lob, of the B-an athwart, 
divers {mall Specks (ol a different Colour from the Paren« 
chyma ) may be ſeen, ftanding glong in a Line; which 
Specks, are the 'Terminations of the Branches of the Femina. 
Root, ſo cut off; and as this S]. Root is exiſtent in every 
Orangical part of the Bean, ſo is it, with reſpect to each Part, 
moſt regularly diftributed ; for in a good part of the Radicle 
tis one intire Dun; but towards the Baſes thereof, tis di- 
vided into Three Main Branches; the middlemoſt of which, 
runs directly into the Plume, and the other Two, paſs into 
the Lobes; where dividing themſelves into other ſmaller 
Branches, and thoſe again, into more, and ſmaller : They at 
laſt terminate near the Verges of cach Lobe; in which manner 
being diſtributed, it becomes ineacy Ihe, a true and perfect 
Root. The Semi- Root is ſo ter der, it cannot be perfectly 
excarnated, as may the Vellels, n the Parts of an Animal 3 
yet by diſſection, b2gun and coin ud, as above declar'd, its 
whole Frame and Diſtributien may be caaly obſerv'd, Again, 
if you take the Lobe of a Bran, and length wiſe, pare off the 
Parenchyma by degrees, and iu * y tuin Shives,many Branches 
of the Seminal-Root (which, the other way of Diſſectior, 
were only noted by ſo many Specs) will (in ſome good di- 
ſtindtion and intireneſs ) appear. And tho the Seminal. Root 
cannot be ſcen by Diſſectior in all Seeds, by reaſon of the 
ſmailneſs of moſt of them; what Diſſection cannot diſ- 
cover, occular inſpection ( otherwiſe ) will demonſtrate, as 
in the next Obſery, ſhall be ſhewn how. In the mean time, 
let us take notice, That every Plant has two (tho not con- 
temporary, yet ſucceſſive) Roots, viz. its Original or Seminal- 
kom within its Seed, and its Plant Root, which the Radicle be- 
comes in its growth; the Parenchyma of the Seed being in 
fome reſcmblance, that to the Seminal-Root at firſt, which the 
Mould is to the Plam- Root afterwards, and the Seminal- Root b: « 
ing that to the Plant-Root, which the Plant Root is to the Trunks 

Eighthly, The ſame Ingenious Author obſerves, That the 
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eneral cauſe of the growth of any Seed, is Fermentation; 
and that the Seed lying in a convenient Mould, the Sap 
( wherewith it is fed) paſſeth through the outer Coats, than 
through the Cuticle; and laſtly. through the Parenchyma; 
and ſo having been filter'd, and tnely prepar'd, by paſſing 
through all theſe ; it next enters all the Branches of the Se- 
minal-Root, and from them paſſeth (by the Two main Bran- 
ches) into the Radicle; which is thereby made to ſhoot forth, 
and take root in the Earth, and ſo is become the true Noot of 
the Plant; which being done, the motion of the Sap is in- 
verted; it heing now drawn by the Þlant-Roor, and from 
thence, ſent into the Plume (by the middlemoſt of the three 
Main Branches of the Seminal-Koot, mention'd in the S-venth 
Section of the Seventh Obſervation ) which being thus fed, it 
grows, and becomes the Trunb of the Plant; but part of the 
Sap paſieth (by the two Clateral Main Branches of the Se. 
minal- Root) into the Lobes of the Seed; which being thus 
fed, do, for ſome time, augment themſelves and really grow. 
For excepting Corn ( whoſe Seed is not divided into Lobes ) 
and ſome other Seeds (as the Great Garden Bean, « hich tho 
divided into Lobes, does not bring them up above Ground) 
I ſay, excepting a few of theſe two kinds, all other Seeds 
whatſoever (which I have obſer vd) their Lobes not only con- 
tinue firm upon the Vegetation of the Plume, but alſo mount 
s up above the Mould, together with it: For in all Seeds, which 
ſpring up with Diſſimilar- Leaves Cas they are call'd, firſt ap- 
pear above Ground, from their being unlike thoſe which 
the Plant afterwards bears ] the two (for the moſt part two) 
Diſimilar Leaves are the very Lobes of the Seed divided, ex- 
7 | Mi: 
anded, and thus advanced. Theſe Diſſimilar- Leaves grow 
/ or ſome time, and thea wither awav. Some Plants have no 
N Diſſimilar- Leave; and the reaſon is, either, becauſe the Seed 
riſeth not above ground (as Gurden-B-ans, Corn, &c.) or 
2 Elſe upon rifing ; the Lobt are little alter'd, as Lupin?s, Peaſe, 
a &c, And ſome Plants have more Diſſimilar Leaves than two; 
? 
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as Creſſes, which have fix (as tte ingenious Mr. Sharrocks 
alſo obſerves ) the reaſon whereof is, b-cauſe the Main-Body of 
the Seed, is not divided into Two, but Six diſtinct Lobes, as I 
have often counted. Laſtly, From thoſe Diſimilar-Lea ves, we 
— have a Demonſtration of the Being of the Seminal-Rovt ; 
which {ince, through the likeneſs of its Colour to the Yaren- 


1 chyma, or the ſnalIneſs of the Seed, it could not by diſſection, 
* be ober d, except in ſome few. Nature has here provided 
. us a way of viewing it in the now effoliated Lobes, nor of 
8 One or Two Seeds, but of Hundreds; the Seminal- Root, viti- 
1 bly branching it ſelf towards the Con? and Verges of the ſaid 
2 Lobes, or now Diſſmilay- Leaves. 


Ninthly, Our Ingenious Author proceeds to make obſerva- 

˖ ticns on the Root of a Plant; which ( by Diſſection) he finds, 

wt ſubſtantially one with the Radicle, as the Parts of an 014 = 
5 , » 1 | * : Wit 
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with thoſe of a Fetus. And in the Root he takes notice of 
Five Parts, viz. . Its Skrn, CortÞul-Body L1gnous-Body, Inſert. 
ments or Jnſert;ons, and its Pith. N 

Tenthly, The Firft Part he takes notice of, in his Diſſection 
of the Root of a Plant, is its Słir, which he obſerves to have 
its Original, from that part of the Cuticle, that covers the Re- 
dicle of the See: For upon the Shooting of the Radicle into 
2 Root, the Cuticle that covers it, is co- extended, and becomes 
the Skin of the R. 

Eleventhlv, The next part of the Root he takes notice of, is - 
its Cort ical. Body; which he obſerves to have its Original from 
the Parenchyma of the Seed's Cuticle: For the Aalicie, being 
by Vegetation Augmented and prolonged into a Not, the 
Parenchyma of it becomes the Cortical-Body ot the Not. The 
Contexture of this Cortical-Body, he obſerves to be very much 
like that of a Sponge; it being a Body Porous, Dilative and 
Pliable, Its Pore ( which are innumerable, and extream ſmall)are Wl th 
extended much alike, both by the length and breadth of che Root, 

Twelfthly, He obſerves, That next within the Cortical-Body, Wl the 
ftands the Lignous- Body; which he obſerves to have its Ori- i g 
ina from that Part of the Seminal- Root of the Seed exiftent ry 
in the Radicle: For upon the Vegetation of the Radicle, That 
Part of the Seminal- Rot exiſtent in it, is co extended. and be- de 
comes in the Roo, the Lignous- Body. The contextur? of this | 
Ligrous-Body, is much moie cloſe than that of the Cortical; Wl 4, 
and its Pores nothing near ſo numerous; yet many of them of. 
more open, fair and viſible z and as to the Situation of the are 
Pores, it is different from that of the Cortical. Body, for theſe cor 
are extended only by the Length of the Rot; whereas, 1hoſe ſey 
are extended much alike, both for the Leng h and Breadth of ra 
the Root. | | 

Thirteenthly, The next Part of the Nut, our Author takes WM con 

notice ef, is the Inſertments or Inſertions; the exiſtence where- ¶ and 
of (ſays he) ſo fat as we can yet obſerve, is ſometimes in the Wy 
Radicle of the Seed it (elf 5 I cannot lay 44. But as to its ¶ my 
ſubſtantial Nature, we are more certain, thac it is the ſame ¶ be 
with that of the Parenchyma of the Radidle 5 being always ( 
at leaſt, Augmented; and ſo, in Part, Originazed from the pes 
Cort ical Pod /; aud ſo, at ſecond Hand, from the ſaid Parenchy- 
ma: For indifle*ing a Root, we find, That the Cortical. Body, Who 
doth not only environ the Lignous, but is alſo in many Ve Nur. 
inſerted into it, like ſo many Wedges, that thruſt themſelves ¶ the 
quite through, as far as the Pitb ; and theſe Pieces I call Jn» ¶ chr 
ſertments or Inſertions. Theſe Inſertions, tho* they are con- Wye | 
tinuous through both the Length and Breadth of the Root; pl 
yet not ſo in all Parts, but by the ſeveral ſhootings of the WWſmal 
Ligenous-Body, are frequently intercepted. The Pores of the 
In(ertions are ( ſometimes at leaft ) extended ſome what more, 
by the Breadth of the Noot, than by its Length. 


Fourteenthly, 
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(14. The next and diſtin@ part of the Root, is the Pith, of 
Ach our Author obſerves, That the ſubſtantial Nature 
thereof is (as was ſaid of the Inſertigns) the ſame, likewiſe ſwith 
that of the Parenchyma of the Seed: And accord ing to the beſt 
obſer vation we have yet made, tis ſometimes exiſtent in its Ra- 
dicle ; in which the two main Branches of the Seminal-Root 
meeting, and being oſculated together, are diſpos'd into one 
round Trunk, and ſo environing part of the Parenchyma, 
make thereof a Pitch; as in either the Radicle, or the young 
Root of the great Bean, or Lupine, may, I think, be well ſeen; 
Bur many times the Pith has its Original from the Cortical- 
Body, by. the mediation of the Inſertions; as in diſſecting divers 
Roots, both of Trees and Plants, I have often obſerv'd. The 
Pores of the Pith (as thoſe of the Cortical-Body) are extend- 
ed both by the breadth and length of the Root, much alike ; 
bur they are, more or leſs, of a greater frze than thoſe of 
the Cortical- Bod). . 
(15.) From the Root, our Author proceeds to the Trunk; in 
the Anatomy of which he obſerves five like parts as in the 
Root; and that they all have their Original from the Plume of 
the Seed, as thoſe in the Root from the Radicle ; viz. the 
Skin from the Cuticle, the Cortical-Body from the Parenchyma, 
xc. See the five precedent Obſervations. . 285 
(16.) He obftrves, That ſome things are better ſeen in the 
Trunk, than in the Root + As firſt, the Latitudinal ſhootin 
of the Lign»nus-Body, which in Trunks of ſeveral Years growth; 
are viſible in ſo many Rings, as the Tree is Years old, as is 
commonly known: For in the Trunk (as alſo in the Root) 
ſeveral younz Fibres of che Lignous Body ſhoot into the Corti- 
cal ene Year, and the ſpaces betwixr them are fill'd up with 
more (I. think not till) the next; and ſo, at length, they be- 
© WW come a firm compact Ring; the ground-work of one Ring, 
& W aid the perfection of another, being thus made concomitant- 
ne hy. Secondly, He obſerves, That the Pores of the Tiunk are 
ts much more conſpicious than thoſe of the Roof: And here 
ne he obſerves, 3 A5 
JS W (17.) That the Pores of the Trunk are of three ſorts; 
he Wl jreater, leſſer, and leaſt of all; and all continuous and pro- 
longed by the length of the Trunk, which he proves (heſides 
dy, Whoſe of his own) by an Experiment made by the ingenious 
ec: ur. Hook, by filling up (ſuppoſe in a piece of Charcole) all 
ves che faid Poges with Mercury, which appears to paſs quite 
Jn» through them, as is viſible by a good Glaſs. So that what 
on- ve call the Lignons Body, or Mo dy Part of aJVezetable (whether 
of; Plant, or Tree) is —_— bur a cluſter of excraordinary 
the mall Tubes, Pipes, or Veſſels. ET; | 2 
(18.) The Inſertions of the C tical- Bod), are alſo much 
more viſible in the Trunk than in the Root: Fot in the Trunk 
of a Tree ſaw'd athwart, they are plainly difcern'd, running 
tem the Circumterence P Centre. Aud iu Toms 
a : 
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ſawn length - ways into Boards (and thoſe plain'd and wrought 
into leaves for Tables, Wainſcor, Trenchers, and the like 
there are many Parts obſervable by their greater Smoathneſ; 
and Shining, wich Work- men call Chamleting, or the Quarter. 
Grain; which are nothing clſe but parts of theſe Infſertions, 
Theſe Inſertions, tho* (as has been ſaid) of a quite diſtin 
ſubſtance from the Rignous Body, and fo no where truly in- 
corporaced with it; yet being in all parts, the one as the 
Warp, the other as the Woot, mutually interwoven together, 
they thus conſtitute one ſtrong ard firmly coherent Body; 
commonly called the Wood of a Tree. 

Petore I leave the Trunks of Vegetables, I ſhall inform 
the Reader, That about two Years after the Publication of 
his Anat:my of Vegetables, our Author, having got better 
M.crofcopes, publiſh'd a particular Treatiſe of the Anatomy of 
Trunks ; wherein he obſerves, ; 

(19.) That the Trunk or Branch of a Tree has three gene. 
ral parts, viz. the Bark, the Wood, and the Pith. And like. 
wiſe every Herbacous-Vegetable, has either the ſame three 
parts, or three parts analogous, viz. the Cortical, the Lignous, 
and the Pithy Parts. The Bark he obſerves to conſiſt of two 
parts, viz, 1 the outmoſt Skin; and, 2. the Main-Body : 1. The 
Shin is generally compos'd of very ſmall Veſicles, or Blu 7. 
ders, cluſtered together: That is, Originally; but as the the 
Plaut grows, the Skin dries up, and the ſaid Bladders do ve ;;, 
ry much ſhrink up and diſappear. Amongſt theſe Bladder: 
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Fil 
of the Skin, there are uſually intermix'd a ſort of Lignou 1 
Fibres, or Veſſels, which run through the length ot thei; 
Sbin; as in M:llows, Nettle, Borage, Thiſtle, and moſt Plants An 
which is not only argu'd from the toughneſs of the Skin b tee 
means of che ſaid Veſſels, but in ſome Plants may be plan Fir 
teen, as in Ieaſle: Whether they are Air-Veſſels, or Sap ee. 


ſels, is dubious. The Skin is, in ſome Plants, viſibly Poraw mn 
but in none more than in the better ſort of Walking-Canes 
where the Pores are ſo big, as to be ſeen by the naked Eye 
240, The Main- Body of the Bark conſiſts likewiſe of tue 
Parts, viz. 1. The Parenchyma; and, 2. The Veſſels. . I. Th 
P-renchyma is made up of an innumerable company from mii 
BBl. d ders cluſter'd together, differing in nothing of tho 
aloreſaid in the Skinz ſaving that they are much more large 
and generally rounder. 2. The Veſſels of the Bark are d 
verſity'd in different Plants; but there are ſome things, wherh 
in, in all forts of Plants, they agree; as Firſt, in ſtandings; 
moſt numeroully, near the inner Margin of the Bark; : 
gondly, in being always, and only Sap-Veſſels : have vel 
ed ſo many, that at leaſt, I can ſecurely affirm thus muct 
Thar if there be any heteroclital Plants, wherein they 1 
found ctherwiſe, there is not one in five hundred. Thi 
PL In being always conjugated or braced- together in x 
form of Ner-work, Concerning the Sa- Veſſels, ſays my LY » 
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thor, I have one Obſervation further to ſubjoin, viz. As to 
to their Texture, or Formation : - I'have already ſaid, in my 
Anatomy of Vegetables, that the Lignous parts of Vegetables are 
Tubulary Veſſels; that is, that the Sap is convey'd; by the 
length of a Plant, through an innumerable Company of ſmall 
Tubes, Pipes, or Veſſels. The Queſtion may be yet further 
ur, If the ſtringy parts of the Bark are made of Tubes, [(or 
. hollow Pipes] What are theſe Tubes themſelves made ot? I 
) anſwer, Of Lignous Fibres : Which Fibres ſtanding cloſe to- 
; gether in a ring, make one Tubulary-Body, which I call the 
Sap-Veſſel of a Plant. And *tis very probable, that theſe H- 
bres themſelves, are alſo Tubulary ; that is, that a Sap-Veſſel 
is a ſmall Tube, made up of other, yet much. ſmaller Tubes, 
ſet round together in a Cylindrical Figure. As if we ſhould 
imagine a company of Straws, which are fo many ſinall 
Pipes, to be ſer round together, ſo as to make another great 
Pipe, anſwerable to a hollow Cane: The Cane, I ſay, is a 
Sap-IVeſfel, and the Strams as the Fibres whereof *ris com- 
pos d. By which alſo appears! the prodigious ſmallneſs of 
theſe Fibres. For a ſmall Say-Veſſel, may, by an indifferent 
account, be reckoned fifty times ſmaller than a &vrſe-Hair, 
Allowing then but twenty of theſe Fibres to one et, vi. 
Ten to compaſs its ſides, and ten more to fill its Concave; 
then one of theſe Fibres muſt be a thouſand times leſs than a 
Whrſe-Hair, Whether theſe Fibres are not made up of other 
Fires, he only that made them knows. * 
(ad.) The next general part of a Tree to be taken fiotict 
bf, is the Hood; (which lieth betwixt the Bark and che Pith 
And this Part our Author obſerves to conſiſt likewiſe of two 
general Parts, viz. 1. The Parenchyma » And, 2. The Veſſets, 
firſt, The Parenchyma of the Wood, in the Trunks ot all 
Trees whatfoever, hath this property, to be diſpos'd into 
mny Diametral-Rays, plainly viſible upon cutting a Tree a- 
ne wart; it being the ſame which our Author, in his Ahato- 
| EYE) of Vegetables, calls the Inſertions of the Cortical-Body, Ay 
fbr the Texture of the Parenchyma, ir is manifeſtly compos'd 
Th df ſmall Bubbles, or Bladders ; differing in nothing from choſe 
vmaeſche Bak, or Pit, but in their being much leſs: The 
OE! udders in the Bark and Pith being as a Purſe expanded, 
lars" Wind theſe as che ſame Purſe contrated; and drawn together 
are Of the. Strings. Secondly, The Veſſels of the Wood, tho! 
whe! Wn diverfity'd in different Trees; yet, in the Trunks ant. 
andin branches of all Trees, they agree thus far, v. in being al- 
5 "Wars cf two general kinds, viz; . Sap-Vefels ; and, 2. 4fr- 
eve Wet, - Firſt; The Sap-Veſſels in the Word, as well as ritoſe 
miei che Bark, are conipos'd of ſtreight Lignaus Fibres: As for 
e reaſon! why I call them Sap-Veſſels, it is to be under ſtocd, 
lat every Year thete grows a new Ring of Ne tlie 
ner Margin of tlie Bark; which Ring hardening bY de, 
dez, at the latte end of the 27 is turned infos 4 41 
: 5 
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hard Ring of perfect Wood. So that the inmoſt Portion of 
the Bark, is annually added to the Wood: The Perenchy. 
mous part thereof making a new addition to the Inſertions 
within the Wood; and the new addition to the Lignous Body 
betwixt which the Inſertions ſtand. So that a Ring of Sap: 
Veſſels in the Bark this Year, will be a Ring of Wood t 
reit; and fo another Ring of Sap-Veſſels, and of Wood ſuc- 
c:ffirely from Year to Year. As for the Structure of the 
Sap-Veſſels, 1 have before noted, That they conſiſt of ſtraight 
concave Fibres, ſtanding together in a Ring. Secondly, The 
An-Veſſels (which with the older Sap-Veſſels, and the Paren- 
chim us Inſertimns, altogether make up that which is call d the 
Wood of a Tree) generally have a much larger Bore or Ca. 
vity thanj any of the S. - Veſſels in the Wood, In the Word, 1 
ſay ; for in the B.rk there are many Sap-Veſſels bigger than 
the biggeſt 4rVeſſ#ls ; not that they never contain anyLiquour, 
bur becauſe all the principal Time of the growth of a Plant, 
when the Veſſels of the Bark are fill'd with Liquour, theſe 
are fill d only with a Vapor os Vegetable Air. As to the Tex- 
ture of the Air-Veſſels, they are compos'd of Spiral Fibres ! 
would reſemble it to a Riband wound Spirally, and edge to 
edge, round about a Stick; and ſo the Stick being drawn out, 
the Riband ſhould be lett in the form of an Air-Veſſel. A 
Riband, I ſay; for that which upCn the unvoving of th: 
Veſſel, ſeems to be a Plate, is really natural Riband; conſiſ. 
ing of a certain number of round Fibres wove together. 
(21.) The next general part of a Tree is the Pitch; which, 
tho it have a different Name from the Parenchyma in the 
Bark, and the Inſertions in the Wood; yet, as to its Subſt ance, 
it is the very ſame with them both: Whereof there is 
double evidence, viz. the Identity of their Texture, and that 
Continuity, Their Texture ſhall be ſhew'd preſently, As 1 
heir Contiruity, it is to be noted, That as the Son is co vv 
. tinuous wich the Parenchyma of the Bark, and this Parenchmi '! 
likewiſe, with the infertions of the W cod ; ſo theſe Inſert} 10 
ons apain, running through the Wood, are alfo continua = 
with the Pitch. So that the Shin, Parenchyma, Inſertions, aui in 
Pith, are all one entire piece of Work , being only fill'd up d 
verlly wich the Veſſels. The Pith, tor the moſt part, if not i fr. 
ways, is compounded of two Parts, vz. a Parenchyma and 8 ': 
Veſſels : The Patene mg of the Pith is campoſed of Bladder 5% 
which are of che yery lame with thoſe in the Bark, and in ti u 
Ii ſertions within che-#0:d; only theſe in the Pith, are of ul C. 


lurgeſt ſiue ; thoſe, in the Barks of A Jefſer,' and thoſe of ch 
Injertions leaſt of all. The Veſſels ct che Pith are uſual *. 
Dun fo, as to make à Riig on the Margin of the P! it 
hey are of divers. Kinds anſycrable to thoſe in the Bat; ln 


in Mall nut, -Lym-Phedutts ; ip Hg, Latteals ; in F 
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(22.) Our Ingenious and Learned Author further obſerves, 
concerning the Trunks of Plants, That tho' the common 
Opinion is, Thar the Bark is not continuous with the Bd) of 
the Tree, but only ſurrounds the ay, as a Scabbard doth a 
Sword, or a Glove the Hand; as alſo ſeems to be prov'd, by 
the eaſje ſlipping off the Bark of Willow, and moſt other 
Trees, when full of Sap, trom the Wood : Yer, nc twithſtand- 
ing this, they are as truly continuous as the Skin of the Bo- 
dy is with the Fleſh, viz. by means of the Parenchyma, which 
is one intire Body, running from the Bark into the Wood, and 
ſo uniting both together. And now, the reaſon why the 
Bark nevertheleſs ſlips ſo eaſily from the Word, is, becaute, 
as I ſaid before, moſt of the young Veſſels and Parenchyma 
Parts, are there, viz. betwixt the Wood and the Bark, every 
Year ſucceſſively form'd ; and the ſaid Parts being newly 
form'd, are as tender as the moſt tender Veſſels of an Ani- 
mal: And we may imagine how eaſily one may tear or 
break a thouſand Veſſels of an Embrio, of a Wemb, or 


7, 

C23.) Again, our Author obſerves in general, concerning 
Trunks, That all Shrubs have a greater nuniber of Air-Veſſels, 
and thoſe of a ſmaller ſize than rhoſe in the Trunks of 
Trees. 

(24-) And laſtly, our Author obſerves, That the Trunks of 
difterent Trees, &c. have different Qualities, whereby they 
are fitted for different Mechanick Uſes, as Hardneſs, Softneſs, 
Faſtneſs, Cleaveſomereſs, Toughneſs, Brightneſs, Durableneſs, or 
any ot the ſame Qualities compounded. The viſihle Cauſcs 
whereof are obſervable, partly in the Structure of the ſeveral 
Parte; viz. the Inſertions, Sap-Veſſets, and Air-Veſſets; as to 
the Number, Size, or Portion of any of them: And partly in 
the Nature of the Parts; I mean ſuch as is yp © to Senſe, 
According to our diſtin& obſerving of all which Cauſes, 
we may underſtand wherefore any Wood is made uſe of for 
this, or that purpoſe : And alſo, wherein ficly to apply it to 
turcher Uſe. In order to which, Al compleat Hiſtory of the 
Mechanical Vſes ot Vezetables, would very much conduce. I 
ſhall for the preſent give ſome Inſtances. 

As Firſt : Some Woods are ſoft, as Deal and Sallow, yet 
from different Cauſes. Deal, from the great poroſity ot the 
oed it ſelf, or the large Pores among the Sap-Veſſels, But 
Sallow, not from the Poroſity of the true Wood; bur the great 
number of Air-Veſſels ſpread all over it. For the fame 
Cauſe, tho they are both /oft, yet will not they ſerve for 
che ſame purpoſes ; Sallow being well wrought upon, which 
way fo ever you cut it: But Deal, eſpecially the white Deal, 
5 it WP car-croſfs, it rears, and wilt never Polith or work 
MINN, | 
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Again, In Sallow, by the equal ſpreading of the Air Veſ- 
ſels, rhe Softneſs is equal, or alike in all Parts. For which 
cauſe it makes an excellent Coal tor; Painters Scribets; be- 
cauſe ir doth not only make a Light, but every where a cer- 
tain Srroak ; and fo doth nor diſturb the even Motion of the 
Hand. For the ſame Cauſe, Shoe makers make uſe of ir 
for their Carving-Boards ; becauſe, being every where equal. 
ly ſoft, it turns not the edge of their Knives; which Dez 
would preſently do; becauſe tho' very ſoft in ſome places, 
yet in others tis hard, viz. on the inner verge of gvery An: 
ual Ring of Wood, where the old Sap-Veſſels grow much more 
compact and cloſe together. | 
Again, ſome Wood's are ſoft, but not faſt; others are bh, 
as Lime, its /*ftneſs depending on the numeroſity and equal 
ſpreading of the Air-Veſſels; its faſtneſs on the cloſeneſs of 
the true Ho and the ſhortneſs, ſmallneſs, and frequency of the 
Inſertizns, For which Cauſe, it is of excellent ufe for many 
Purpoſes; and particularly for ſmall Sculpture; ſuch as 
may ſometime be ſeen for the Frames of Looking-glaſſes, or 
of ſmaller Pictures in Water-Colours. | 
Again, ſome Woods are fait and hard, as Elm : Its hard. 
neſs depending upon the cloſeneſs of the true od; its faf- 
neſs, partly upon the fame cauſe, partly upon the ſmallneſs of 
the Inſertions, partly on the fewneſs ob the Air-Veſſels in pro- 
ortion with the Woods, and partly on the thwart and croſs 
Poſition of many of them. Hence it is, that Elm, of all o- 
thers, is the molt croſs-grain'd Timber; that cleaveth fo un- 
evenly, to and fro, according to the croſs poſition of tlie 
faid Feels. Hence alſo it cleaveth the moſt difficultly, even 
then when it is without any Knots; For which reaſon it is 
always uſed, as beſt, for che Hub of a great Wreel ; as alſo, 
tor Water-Pipes, and for Pumpe. Not becauſe it is the moſt 
durable Hod, but becauſe it will nor ſplit or crack, either 
in the working, or afterwards. For the very fame reaſon 
it is uſed for Cothns. So allo the Ladles and Soles of a 
Mill-wheel, are made of Elm, leaſt they ſhould ſplit, bur 
the other parts are made of Oak. . | 


On the contrary, as Elm of all Wood, is one of the faſtel, 


o ot all hard Woods, Oak is the moit clearſome, or ſplit- 


rcth the moſt eaſily. The cauſe witereof is, partly the large 
ncis of the Inſertions, and partly the Diametral, or radiated 


Poſirion of moſt ot the Air-Veſſels : Upon both which zc- 


counts, v:hcre-cver. a crack is begun, it is eaſily continued 
throughout the Diameter of the Trunk. 

Again, ſome Woods are hard, faſt and tough. So is 4ſþ, 
and eſpecially Beech, hard ànd faſt, from tome of che fame 
Cauſes as Em; tough, not from the SrreFare, but from the 
Nature of che Parts, viz. as being a leſs Oiley ord, and o 
not brittle, Wherefore Hndon-Cars have the Kings of their 
Fhecls of Beech; beggufe it tears more difficulty than even 
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Aſh it ſelf. Whence alſo for large Screws, there is no Wood 


ch like it; but for ſmall Shrews, or about an Inch in Diameter, 
e- Birch is the beſt; as being, tho* hot ſo hard, yet more 
er- tough. LE 

* The more brittle a Wood is, tis likewiſe uſually the moſt 


durable. So Oak, which is not a tough, but very brittle Meod, 
l. is almoſt as durable as any. Whereas Beech, Birch, and the 
like, alcho'* very tough, yer fot duration, are of no ſervice ; 
Ss, for there are no Woods will rot fooner : And therefore, 
| tio' ſtrong enough, yer unfit to make any ſtanding parts of 
Buildings, or of e ; eſpecially in wet and moiſt places. 
Eccauſe, being, as is ſaid, unoiley Words, they are apter to im- 
th bibe the moiſture ot a Rank Air; by which moiiture, they 


a} eicher Rot, or breed Worms, which deſtroy them. 
of Hence it if, that what we call the Heart of Timber, as it 
he is more brittle, ſo it is more durable; ſo, becauſe more Oiley. 


So that which is call'd the Sap of Oak, is much more tough 
than the Heart, altho' the Heart be more durable. That is 
to ſay, the older the Wood is, the Watery parts are more e- 
vaporated, the Oiley ſtill remaining as a kind of Tin&ure in 
4. the Ho. Even as we fee, that the older Seeds of the fame 
8. kind, are more Oiley, than thoſe that are Green and Young ; 
of ſo chat the 07% or Rotinous parts of the Sap, are a kind of 
Embalming to the Heart, or older part of the Tree, ſecuring 


1 it from the deſtructive Impreſſions of the Air. For the fame 
BY Cauſe it is, that Oab, Tew, Crcus, Guaiacum, &c. which are 
b. Oiley Hands, h. ve always much Heart; whereas Birch, Alder, 
le Beerh and Maple, which are very Unoiley Woods, have never 


en any Hcart. 

From hence kewiſe we may underſtand the cauſe of the 
toughneſs of Flax : What we call Flax, being only the Sap- 
Nt {els of the bark. And generally the Bark of any Tree, as 
ot Willoy (whereof are uſually made a fort of Ropes) is very 


* tough ; the Veſſels being here younger, and leſs Oilier than 
4 in the Word, So likewiſe Hemp is nothing elſe but the Sap- 
be Jehle of Bark ot the Plant fo calld, And Scotch-Cloth is 
wy the H:wſewifiy cf the ſame parts of the Bark of Net- 

| Hes, 

8 Whence it is very probable, that there are many other 
. Flaute, as well as the above- named, whereof may be made 


d £924 Joe. And of ſome, eſpecially in ſome reſpetis, better 
than of Hua it ſelf. Becauſe that even Hemp, altho it will 
F not make ſo ſine a Staple as Flax (OE all our fine HoHand's are 
| made of Hax) yet Flax, which is but of the ſame fineneſs as 
50 Hemp, will never, by all the Art yet known, be made ſo 

b white as Hemp is made. The Qualities therefore of the beſt 
Toe, that can be in Nature, are, That the Staple be long, 
A null, tough, and white. So that if in the Bark of any Plant. 
e can find the Qualities to excel, we may be fure that cwill 
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be of better uſe, in ſome reſpects, for making of Cloth 
than He it ſelt. N 
Thus far our Author has obſerved of the Structure and Na. 
ture of Trunks, I proceed now (in the order mention'd in 
the firſt Obſervation) to the Germen, Branch and Leaf. 
(25.) Concerning which, our Author obſerves, That the 
Parts of the Germen and Branch, are the ſame with thoſe cf 
the Trunk; the ſame Skin, Cortical and Lignous Bodies, Inſert- 
ment, and Pith hereinto propagated, and diſtinctly obſerv.ble 
herein. For upon enquiry into the Original of a Branch or 
Germen, it appears, that it is not from the Superfice of the 
Trunk, but ſo deep, as to make both the Cortical and Lignous 
Body into it ſelf; and that not pe from its Circumference, 
bur (ſo as to take the Pith in alſo) from its inner or cen- 
teral Parts; divers whereof may be commonly ſeen to ſhoot 
into the Pith. As to its ſtanding in the Trunk, tis obſe ved 
to be always betwixt the Trunk or Elder Branch, and the Ba- 
fis of the Stalk of the Leaf; whereby it is not only 18 
from the Injuries of any contingent Violence, but alſo from 
the moſt piercing Aſſauſts of the Cold; ſo long, till in time 
tis grown, as larger, ſo more hardy. The manner and uſes 
of the Poſition of every Germen, confider'd as after it be- 
comes a Branch, has already been by the ingenious Mr. Shar- 
rock very well obſervd; to whom, ſays my Author, I refer; 
of whichanon. | 7 L 
(26.) pon the prolongation of the Germen into a Branch, 
the Leaves are TT The Parts whereof are ſubſtanti- 
ally the ſame with rhoſe of a Branch: For the Sbin of the 
Leaf is only the ampliation of that of the Branch, being 
partly as the accretion of new, and partly by the extent ian of 
its already exiſtent Parts, dilated , as in making of Leaf-gold, 
into its prefent breadrh. The Fibres, or Nerves, diſperſt 
thro' the Leaf, are only the Ramifications of the Lins Body, 
or Wood of the Branch. The Parenchyma of the Leaf which 
lies betwixt the Nerves, and, as in Gentlewomens Needle- 
work, fills all up, is nothing elſe bur the continuations of the 
Cortical- Body, or inner part of the Bak, from the Branch iu- 
to it ſelt; as in moſt Plants with a fat Leaf may eafily be 
a 2 R * 
27.) The Nerves or Fibres of the Leaf neither ſhoot our 
of the Brarch, nor Trunk, nor ſtand in the Stalk of the 
Leaf, in an even Line; but always in either an Angular, or 
Circular Poſture, and uſual'y making either a Triangle, cr 2 
Semi- Circle, or Cord of a Circle; as in Cycory, Endive, Cabbage, 
&c. may be ohe ved: And it the Leaf have bur one main 
Nerve, that alſo is poſtur d in a Circular or Lunar Figure; 
28 in Mint, aud cthers. The uſual rumber of thcſe Nerves or 
Fibres, is chree, five, or ſeven. And theſe Fibres in the Stalk 
er all m3ſctlaced in the Leaf, with very many Sub-d:vifions, 
acc.rdng <5 theſe Fires are iroſcrluted nor or 9 2 
oP of R * bo . x 6-4 oc 
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ſhoor directly to the edge of the Leaf, is it even or ſcal- 
lop'd. Where theſe inoſculations are not made, there we 
__ ow Leaves, but only a company of Kamulets, as in 
ennel. N , 

( 28.) Every Bud, befides its proper Leaves, is covered 
with divers leavy-Pannicles, or Surfoyls; which, what the 
Leaves are to one ancther, are rhat to them all, viz. A Pro- 
tector from the injuries of the Weather: For nor opening, 
except gradually, they admit not the Weather, Wet, Sun, or 
Air, to approach the Leaves, except by degrees reipondent, 
and as they are leiſurely inur'd to bear them. Someti 


beſides Surfoyls, there are alſo many Interfoyls ſer betwixt the 


Leaves, from the Circumference to the Centre of the Bud; 
as in the Hazel. And ſometimes the Membranes of the 
Leaves, by continuation in their firſt forming, are drawn 
out into jo many Mantles or Veils; as in Docks, Snake- 
Weed, &c. | 5 | 
 (29.) Upon the Leaves of divers Plants, two Productions 
ſhew themlelves ; viz Hairs and Globulets: Of Hairs, only one 
Kind is taken notice of, alrho* they are varieus; ordinaril 
they are plain, which when fine and thiek fer, as on moſt 
hairy Buds; or fine and long, as on thoſe ot the Vine, we 
call them Down. 

Bur ſometimes they are not plain, but branched out 
from the Bottom to the Top, reciprocally on every fide, 
in ſome reſemblance to a Stag's-Horn; as in Mullen, And 
ſomerimes they are Aſtral, as upon Lavender, and upon ſome 
other Leaves, and eſpecially thoſe of Wila-Olve ; wherein 
every Hair riſing in one round entire Baſis a little way a- 
bove the Surtace of the Leaf, is then diſparred, Star-like, in- 
to ſeveral ; four, five, or fix Points, all ſtanding at right 
Angles with the ſaid perpendicular Baſe. 

Globulets are ſeen upon Orach, both Garden and Wild; 
and yet more plainly on Mercury, or Bonus Henricus. In 
theſe, growing almoſt upon the whole Plant, and being ve- 
ry large, they are by all taken notice of. Bur ſtrict 9905 va- 
ion diſcovers, that thoſe Globulets are the natural and con- 
ſtant Off- ſpring of very many other Plants. Both theſe Glo- 
bulets, and likewiſe the — of Hairs, I find the Learned 
Mr. Wok has already obſerved. They are of two Kinds, 
Tranſparent, as upon the Leaves of Hyſcp, Mint, Baum, and 
many more: White, as upon thoſe ot Germailder, Sage, and 
others. All which, tho' the naked Eye will diſcover, yer 
by the help of Gl:ſſes we may obſerve moſt diſtinctly. 

(30.) Next our Auchor proceeds to the Flowers, in which 
te obſerves three general Parts, viz. the Empalement, the H- 
liation, and the Attire. I call that the Empalement, ſays he, 
which is the outmoſt part ef tie Flower encloſing the other 
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The Empalement is compounded .of three general Parts, 
the Skin, the Cortical, and Lignous- Body; each Empaler 
where. there are divers, being as another little Leaf; as in 
thoſe gf a Quince-Flower (as oft as they happen to be over- 
grown) is well ſeen. - As likewiſe in he Primroſe, with the 
Green Flower, commonly ſo called, tho by miſtake ; for 
that which ſeems to be the Flower, is only the more flouriſh. 
ing Empalement, the Flower it ſelf being White; but the con- 
rinuation of all the three aforeſaid Parts into each Empaler, is 
diſcoverable, I think, no where better than in an Artichoke, 
which is a true Flower, and whoſe Empalers are of that am- 
plitude, as fairly to ſhew them all: As alſo, that the Original 
of the Skin of each Empaler is not diſtin& from that of the 
reſt ; but to be all one piece, laid in fo many Plairs, or Du- 
plicatures, as there are Empalers, from the outermoſt to the 
inner and moſt central Ones. But fome Flowers have no Em- 
palements, as Tulips; and on the eontrary, Carnations have 
not only an Empalement, but that (tor more firmitude) of one 

jece. 

d (31.) The Hliation of the Fhwer is alſo of the ſame ſub- 
ſtantial Nature with the green Leaf ; the Membrane, Pulp, 
and . Fibres whereof, being, as there, ſo here, but the 
continuation of the Skin, the "Cortical, and Lignous 

Bodies. | 

As upon the Green Leaves, fo upon the Flowers are Globy- 
lets ſometimes ſeen; as upon the Backſide of that of Einela ; 
but on none more plainly than on that kind of Blataria with 
the white Flower, where they are all tranſparent, and grow- 
ing both on the Stalk and Leaves of the Flower, each ſhew- 
ing likewiſe its Peduncle whereon it is erected. 

(32.) The Attire of a Flower our Author finds to be of 
two kinds, viz. 1. Seminy ; and, 2. Horid. 1. That which 
I call Seminy, is made up of two general Parts, Chires and 
Semets, one upon each Chire. ; 

Theſe Semets, eſpecially in ſome Flowers, look like ſo ma, 
ny little Seeds, but arc quite another thing: For up. en- 
quiry, I find, that tho they ſeem to be ſolid, yet are ney 
really hollow, and have their Concavity fill'd up with a great 
number of minute Particles, in the form of a Pon dir: And 
tho” this be common co all Semets, yet in ſome, and partt- 
cularly in thoſe of a Tulip, being larger, is more Cilinaly 
obſervable. * | | 

Theſe Semets are ſometimes faſtened ſo, as to ſtand crett 
above their Chires, as thoſe of Lark-heel: Sometimes, and. 
I think uſually, ſo as to hanga little down in the Manner and 


Figure of a Kidney, as in Mallows. Their fide or fidcs, 


which at firſt are entire, ar laſt crack aſyncer, ſometimes 
with a finzle, bur moſt times with a double Cletc or Crack, 
Gut of which it is that they disburſe their Powders. The Par- 


ticles of theſe Powders, (tko like thoſe ot Meal . 
8 y . , b R N | 1 | 
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Duſt) appear noc caſily to have any regular ſhape; yet upon 
ſtrict 0b/ervation (cipecially with the aſſiſtance of an indiffer- 
ent Glaſs) it "years that they are nothing elſe but a con- 
geries of ſo maiy pertett little Globes or Globulets : That 
which obſcures ith their being ſo ſmall. In Dogs Mer- 
cury, Brage, and very many Plants, they are extreamly ſo, 
In Maliows, aud lone others, they are more fairly viſible. 

Some of thefe Powders are yellow, as in Dogs-Mercury, 
Goats-Rue, &c. and ſome of other Colours: But moſt of them, 
I think, are White; arid thofe of yellow Henbane very ele- 
gaut ; the disburs d Powder whereof, to the naked Eye, is 
white as Snow; but through a Glaſs each Globulet appears 
as tranſparent as Cryſtal. 


Secondly, The Florid Attire is vulgarly known by the 
blind and rude Name of Thrums ; as in the Flowers of Ma- 
rigolde, Tanſie, &c. Howadequate its impoſition is, Obſervation 


wil determine: For the ſeveral Thrums, or more properly 


Suite, whereof the Attire is made up, however elſe they may 
differ tn various Flowers, in this they agree, that they are 
ever coniiſtent oſ more than one, ſometimes of two, and for 


the moſt part of three Pieces (tor which I call them Suits) 


md each piece of a different, but agrecable and comely 
torm. / 

The outer part of every Suit, is its Horit; whoſe Body or 
7ub? is divided at the tcp, like that of Cowſljp, into divers 
diſtinct Leaves; fo chat a Hore is the Epitome of a Flower ; 
and is all the Flower that many Plants, as Mugwort, Tanſie, and 
others, have. What the learned Dr. Brown obſerves of the 
Number #ive, as to the Leaves of the Flower, is ſtill more 
univertally holding in theſe of the Horet. | 

Upon the Expanſion ot the Horet, the next part of the 
Suit, is from within its Tube brought to fight; which we may, 
wich reſpect to that within it, call che Sheath : For this alſo, 
like the Horet, is a concave Body, in its ſhape very well re- 
ſembling ule Niſtulous Ponches of Wake-Ribon, or of Dra- 
£9, | 
The Sheath, after ſome time, dividing at the top, from 
within is concave, the third and innermoſt part of the Suit, 
the Blade advanceth and diſplay it felf, This part 
is not hollow as the other two, but ſolid ; yet at its Point 
(nor Originally, but aſter ſome time) is cvermort divided in- 
to two halves. Hpon the diviſion of the ſaid Point, there 
appears (as upon the opening of a Semet) a Powder 
ct Globulerts, which before lay encloſed up within its Clefts, 
and are of the ſame nature with thoſe of a Semet, tho' not 
io copious : So that all Fowers have their Powders or Globu- 
5 * whole Attire may in Map need, Blewbottle, &c. be 
te ved. e e n 


U 


(33.) Next 
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(33.) Next our Author proceeds to the Fruit: Where 
he obſerves, That the general compoſition of all Fruits is 
one, that is, their Eſſential and truly Vital Parts are in all 
the ſame, and but the continuation ot thoſe which in the o- 
ther parts of a Vegetable, we have already obſery'd. Yet, 
ſays he, becauſe by the different Conſtitutions and Tinctures 
ot theſe Parts, divers conſiderably different Fruits reſult; I 
ſhall therefore take a particular view of the more known and 
principal of them, viz.Afples, Pears, Plums, Nuts and Berries, 

(34.) An Apple, if cut tranſvers, appears conſtituted of 
four diſtin Parts, the Pill, the Parenchyma, Branchery and 
Core. The Pil is only the dilation of the Shin of the Bark 
in the Branch. The Parenebyma, when full ripe, is a ten- 
der delicate Meat: Yet is but the continuation and am- 
plication, or, as I may ſay, the ſwelth and ſuperbience 
of the Parenchyma of the Bark; as upon the obſervation of a 
young Apple is evident. The Branchzry is nothing elſe bur 
the Ramifications of the Lignous- Body, through all the parts 
of the Parenchyma ; the greater Branches being by the in- 
oſculations ot the leſs, like as in the Leaf, united together. 
The main Branches are uſually fifteen; ten are ſpread and 
diſtributed through the Parenchyma, all enarching themſelves 
towards the Cork or Stool of the Flower ; the other five run- 
ning ſrom the Stalhin a directer Line, at laſt meet the for- 
mer at the ſaid Cork, and are there oſculated with them. 
Theſe five are originated from one ; which running alon 
the Centre of the Stalb, and part of the Parenchyma of the 
Fruit, is therein at laſt divided. To theſe the Coats of the 
Kernels are taſten'd. The Coar is originated from the Pith 
of the Rranch; for the Sap finding room enough in che Pa- 
renchym:1, through which to diſpence it felt all abroad, quits 
the Pith, which thereby hardens into a Core. | 

35. In a Pear their are five diſtinct parts, the Pill, the 

Parenchyma, Branchery, Calculary, and Acetary. The three 
former are here in an Apple much alike; fiving that here 
the inner, or Seed-Branches are ordinarily ten, whereas they 
are but five in an Apple, as was before noted. 

The Cal culary (moſt obſervable in rou;,h-raſted or Choak- 
Pears) is a congeries of little ſtony Enors : . They are many 
of them diſperſed through the whole Parenchyma; bur Iy- 
ing more continuous and compact together, towards the cen- 
ere of the Pear, ſurround the Acetary there in a ſome- 
whet G'obular form. About the Stalk they ſtand more di- 
ſtant; but towards the Cork or Stool of the Flower, they ſtill 
gow cloſer, and there, at laſt, gather (almoſt) into the 

rmitute of a Plum- Stone. gs 

Within the Calculary lies the Zcetary ;, 's of a ſofter 
_ and (by the bounding of the Calculny) of a Globular 
Figure. | 

(35.) In a Plum (to which the Cherry, Apricot, Peaco, 0 

by cu hs 
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ought to be prefer d) there are four diſtinct Parts, the Pill, 
the Parenchyma, Br ancbery and Stone. The Pill and Paren- 
chyma are, as to their Original,, with theſe of an Apple or 
Pear, both alike : As likewiſe the Branchery ; but differently 
ramified. In Plums, I ſuppoſe all, there are five main out-Bran- 
ches, which run along the Surface of the Stone, from the Paſis 
to the Point thereof; four of them by the one Ridge, and 
one by the other oppoſite to it. In an Apricot there is five 
alſo; but the ſingle Branch runs not upon the Surface, but 
through the Body of the Stone. There are like wiie two or 
three ſmaller Branches, which run in like manner under the 
other Ridge for ſome ſpace, and then advancing into the 
Parenchyma, therein diſperſe themſelves. Theſe latter ſort 
in Peaches are numerous throughout: But notwithſtanding 
the diffecent di ſpoſition of the Branches of the Fruits afore- 
ſaid; yet is there one Branch diſpos'd in one ard the ſame 
manner in them all : The entrance hereof into the Stone is 
at the Baſis ; from whence running through its Body, and full 
inclining or arching ir ſelt rowords its concave, is at laſt, a- 
bout its Cone, thereunto emergent, where the Coats of the 
| Seed are appendent to it. Of the Seed-Branch, it's therefore 
a obſervable, that after irs entrance into the Fruit, tis always 
prolong d therein to a conſiderable length; as is feen, 
not not only in the Apples, &c. where the Seed ſtands 2 
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4 good diſtance from the Stalk; but in Plums likewiſe, where 
8 it ſtands very near it; in that, here the Seed- Branch, as is 
: ſaid, never Arikes through the [Stone into the Coats of the 
. Seed directly, but above its Cone or remoter end. 
e The Stone, tho it ſeem a ſingle Body, yet it is com- 
S pounded of different ones: The inner part thereof, as it is 
| by far the thinneſt, ſo it is the moſt Denſe,, White, Smooth, 
: and Simple. The Original is from the Pith ; difficult, bur 
0 curious to obſerve : For the Seed-Branch, not ſtriking di- 
- rectly and immediately quite through the Baſis of the Store, 
* but in the manner as is above deſcribed, carries a conſider- 
able part of the Pith, now gather'd round about it, as its 
* Parenchyma, along with it ſelf; which, upon its entrance 
y into the Concave of the Stone about its farther End, is there, 
I in part, ſpread all over it, as the Lining thereof. : 
* (37.) In a Nut, to which an Acorn is anal gus, there are 
3 three general Parts, vix. The Cap, Shell, and Pitch. The 
1 Cap is conſtituted of a Pill, and Parenchyma, deriv'd from 
1 the Bark, and Ramulets from the Lignous- Body of the Branch. 
© The Shell likewiſe is not one ſimple Body, but compounded. 
The ſuperficial part thereof is Originated from the Pil or Skin 
e: of the Cap, from" the inſide whereof it is in a Duplicature 
ar produc'd and ſpread over the Shell, which if you look ar 
| the Baſis of the Shell, is farther evident; for that being 
C. continuous with the Parenchyma of the Cap, withour the 1n- 
ng terpoſure of the Skin, the ſaid ſuperficial Part is there 


Wanting. 
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wanting. The thicker and inner part of the Shell confiſterh 
of the ſame Parenchyma as that of the Cap, with a conge- 
ries of Precipitiations fill'd up, as in a Stone : And as the 
Lignous Body is branched in a Stone, ſo, with ſome diffe- 
rence, in a Shell. The outer Branches, or Namulets, are nu- 
merous, each riſing out of the Parenchina ot the Cap, and 
entring the Shell at the citcumference of its Baſis, and ſo run- 

ing betwixt its ſuperficial and inner Parts towards its Cone, 
in a Round. The inner, or Seed-Branch is ſingle, entring in, 
as do the other, at the Baſis of the Shell, but at the Centre 
thereof; from whence it runs not through the Shell, as in 
Plums, through the Stone; but through the Pieh, as far as the 
Cone, where the Coats of the Seed hang appendent to 
it. | 
 (38.) A Berry,as a Gooſeberry(ro which Currans, Grapes, Hipps, 
&c. are to be referr'd) conſiſts, befides the Seed; of the 
three general parts, P/, Parenchyma and Branchery : The 
Pill is originated as in the foregoing Fruits; the Parenchy- 
my is double, as likewiſe in ſome other Berries; the outer 
is commonly, together with the Pill, call'd the Skin, and 
is that part we ſpit our, being of a ſoure taſte, As the Pill 
is originated from the outer, ſo this from the inner part of 
the Bark; and accordingly the Pores thereof may be ob. 
ſerved plainly of a like ſhape with thoſe both of the Corti. 
ral Body and Pith. The Inner is of a ſweet taſte, and is the 
part we eat: It is ot a conſtitution fo lax and tender, as ic 
would ſeem to be only a thicker or jelly d — altho 
this likewiſe bea true Parenchyma, ſomething like that of an 
Orange or Lemm, with its Pores all fill d up with Liquor. 
The Branchery is likewiſe double; rhe Exterior runs betwixt 
the Pill and outer Parenchyma in arched Lines, from the Stalk 
to the Sto of the Flower. Theſe outer Branches, tho' of va- 
rious Number at the ;Stalk, yet at the Cork are uſually 
ten principal ones; five for the Leat of the Flower, 
and five for the Chives. The inner main Branches are 
two, diametrically oppoſite to each other, and ar the Cork; 
with the other inoſculated. From theſe two are Branched o- 
ther ſmaller, every one having a Seed appended to it, whoſe 
Coats it enters by a double Filament, one at the Baſis, the 
other at the Cone. They are all very white and turgent, and 
by a ſlant cut may be obſerv'd to be Concave; thus re- 
preſenting themſelves Analogous to fo many true Spermatick- 
Veſſels. 

185 ) Laſtly, cur Author proceeds to its State of Genera- 
tim: Wherein he takes notice of what was either not di- 
ſtin&ly exiſtent; or not ſo apparent, or not ſo intelligible in 
its State of Generation. And here he obſerves, That the two 
general Parts of the Seed, in its State of Generation, are its 
Covers and Body, The Covers in this State are uſually four: 
The ourmoſt we may call the Caſe 5 Tis of a very _ 
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Parag. t. 4 AGRICULTURE, &c. 111 
form; ſomerimes a Pouch, as in Naſturtium, Cochlearia; ſome- 
times a Cod, as in Pulſe, Galega ; ſometimes not entire, but 
parted, or otherwiſe open, as in Sorrel, Knot-Graſs, with ma- 
ny other Forms; I think always more Heterogeneous to that 
of the Seed, by which it differs from the proper Coats. To 
this the Caps of Nuts, and the Parenchyma of Fruits, are Ana- 
logous. 

he two next are properly call'd the Coats : Ina Bean, e- 
ſpecially, and the like; (from whence, to avoid Confuſion, 
the Denomination may run common to the reſponding covers 
of other Seeds.) The colour of the outer is of all degrees, 
from white to the blackneſs of Jet: Its Figure ſome- 
times} Kidney'd, as in Alcea, Behen, Poppy; Triangular, as in 
Polygonatum, Sorrel ; Triangulo-Spherical, as in Mentha Meliſ- 
ſa; Circular, in Lencoium, Amaranthus ; Globular, in Napus 
Aſperula; Oral, in Speculum Veneris, Tithymalus ; Semy-Globu- 
lar, in*Corander; that which we take for a fingle round Seed, 
being a Conjugation of two; Semy-Oval, in Axiſe, Fennel; 
Haſtal in Lactuca; Cylindrical, as, if J miſtake not, in Faco- 
bea ; Pyramidal, in Geranium, Althea, &c. with many other 
differences, 

"Tis ſometimes gliſtering, as in Speculum-Veneris ; rough- 
caſt, in Catanance ; ſtudded, in Beben, Blattaria ; Favous, in 
Pape ver, Antirrhinum, Lepidium anunum, Alcea veſicaria, Hy- 
oſciamus, and many more, before the Seeds have lain lon 
by; Pounced, in Phalangium crete, Lithoſpermum; Ramity'd, 
in Pentaphyllum fragiferum, Erectum majus; reſembling the 
Fibres of the Ears of the Heart; ſome juſt Quinquinerval, as in 
Aniſum, and many more, the Lignous, Body being in five main 
Fibres branched therein, | 

The Covers of not only Quince-Seeds, and thoſe of P/ylli- 
un, (more uſually taken notice of) bur thoſe alſo of Hormi- 
num, Naſturtium, Eruca, Camelina, Ocymum, and divers others, 
have a Mucilage ; which, tho it be not viſible when the Seeds 


are ag, dry, yet lying a while in ſome warm Li- 
quor, or on 
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che ſame ſubſtantial Nature, is differently made. In a 


112 Experiments andobſervations Chap. It. 
For the ſake of this 3 it is, that Acorns, Nuts, Beans. 
Cucumbers, and moſt other Seeds, are in their Formation {6 
placed, that the Radicle ſtill ſtandeth next to it; char, upon 
3 it may have a free and ready paſſage into the 
The Original of the outer Coar, though from parts of 


Plum, the Seed-Branch, which runs, as is deſcribed, through 
the Stone, is not naked; but, as is ſaid, inveſted with a 
thin Parenchyma, which it carries from the Stalk along with 
it; and which, by the Ramification of the ſaid Branch with- 
In the Stone, is in part dilated intoa Coat. That of a 
Bean is from the Parenchyma of the Cod; the ſuperficial part 
of which Parenchyma, upon the Peduncie of the Bean becom- 
= a thin Cuticle, and upon the Bean it ſelf; a cartilaginous 
oat. 

Tne Original of the inner Coat of the Bean is likewiſe from 
the inner Part of the ſaid Parencthymz, which .firſt is ſpread 
into a long Cake, or that with which the Seed-Branch maketh 
the Peduncle of the Bean; under which Cake, there is uſu- 
ally a black Part or Spot; by the length of which, the in- 
ner part of the Cake is next inferred into the outer Coat, 
and ſpread all over the Concave thereof. 

This inner Coat, tho when the Seed grows old ard dry; 
tis ſhrunk up, and in moſt Seeds fo far as ſcarcely to be 
diſerned ; yer in its firſt and juvenile Conſtitution, is a very 
Spongy and Sappy Body; and is then likewiſe (as the 
Womb in a pregnant Animal) in proportion very thick and 
bulky; in a Bean, evett as one of the Lobes ir ſelf; and in a 
Plum or Apricot, I think I may ſafely ſay, fifty times thicker 
than afrerwards when it is dry'd and ſhrunk up, and can 
ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed from the upper Coat: Upon which 
account it is, in this Eſtate, a true and fair Parenchyma. 

In this Inner Coat in a Bean, the Lignous Body, or Seed- 
Branch, is diſtributed : Sometimes, as in French-beans, through - 
out the whole Coat; as it is ina Leaf: In the great Garden- 
bean, upon its firſt entrance, it is bipartite, and ſo in the 
ſmall Branches runs along the Circumference of the Coat, 
all meeting and making a kind of Reticulation againſt the 
belly of the Bean. In the ſame manner the main Branches 
in the outer Coat of a Kirnel, circling themſelves on both 


Hands, from the place of their firſt entrance, ar laſt meet 


and mut ually inoſculate. 
The fourth | 

the ſight whereof, by cutting off the Coats of an Infant-bean, 
at the Cone thereof, in very thin Slices, and with great cau- 
tion, miy be obtained. While unbroken, tis tranſparent; 
being torn and taken off, it gathers up into the likeneſs of 2 
Jelly, or that we call the Tredle of an Egg, when over-boyl- 
ed. Tais Membrane in larger or: elder Beans is not © be 


and innermoſt Cover, we may call the Secunaine, 
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found diſtinct, but becomes, as it were, the Lining of the 
inner Coat: But (as far as our enquiries yet diſcover) it 
may in moſt other Seeds, even full grown, be UiſtinQiy 
ſeen ; as in thoſe of Cucumber, Colorynt bis, Burdock, Cartha- 
num, Gromwel, Endrve, Mallows, &c. Tis uſually ſo very 
thin in the above- named, as very difficult to be diſcovered: 
In ſome Kernels, as of Apricots, tis very thick, at d in ſome 
other Seeds : Thar all theſe have the Analogy of one and the 
ſame cover, which I call the Secondine, is moſt probably ar- 
gued from their alike Natures, being all of them plain ſim- 
ple Membranes, with not thef leaſt Fibre of the Lignous Bo- 
dy, or Seed Branch, viſibly diſtributed in them, as alſo from 
their Contexture, which is in all of them more cloſe. 
The Coricave of this Membrane is filfd with a maſt tranſ- 
parent Liquor, out of which the Seed is form'd, as in cur- 
ting a petite and Infurt- Bean, may be ſeen; and yer better 
ina young Hallnut. In Beans I have obſcrved it to turn, 
upon boyling into a tender white Coagulum. | 
Through this Membrane the Lignous Body, or Seed Branches 
diſtribured in the inner Coat, at laſt ſhoor downright two 
ſlender Fibres, like two Navels, one into each Lobe of the 
Bean. The places where the ſaid Fibres ſhoot into the Lobes, 
are near the Byſis of the Kadicle, and by their blackiſhneſs 
well enongh remark'd : But the Fibres themſelves are ſo very 
ſmall, as ſcarcely to be diſcerned : Yer in a Lai ine of the lar- 
Fe kind, both che places where the Nav?! Fibres ſhoct into 
the Lobes (which here from the Baſis of the Radicle is more 
remote) and the Fibres themſelves are fairly viſible: For the 
Seed Branch, upon its entrance into the Coat of the Lupine, 
1s preſently divided into two main Branches, and thoſe two 
into other leſs ; whereof ſome underly, others alott, run a- 
long the Coat, and towards its other end meet and in- 
olculate, whereabout two oppoſite, ſhallow, round, and 
moſt minute Cavities (anſwerable to two Specks) of a cir- 
uazinous gloſs, one in either Lobe may be obſerved ; which 
opecks are the ends of the ſaid Navel Fibres, upon the ripe- 
ting of the Seed there broken off. Theſe Fibres, from the 
ſuperficies of each Lobe, deſcend a little way directly down, 
preſently each is divided into two Branches, one diſtri- 
buted into the Lobes, the other into the Radicle and Plume, 
in the manner as in Num. 7, of this Pararg. was ſne wn. 
(40.) Our ingenious Author having tkus far conſidered the 
rutture of all the Parts of a Plant, in the natural order of 
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line; Wicir Vegetation ; he proceeds more particularly to ſhew the 
ean, Wicthod of their Vegetation. And here he ob/erves, that the 


ourſe of the Sap (in a Plant) is by three different parts of 
he Plant, viz. The Pith, the Wood, and the Bark, | 


NA only che firſt Tear. Or, it is Proprium quarto modo, to 
e Pith of every Annual-growth; and to rhe Pith of foth a 
5 | F growth 
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firſt the Pith, by which the Sap, moverh the firſt Year, 
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114 Experiments and Obſervations Chap. I. 
growth only, ro be ſucculent. That is, whether of a. Sprout 
from a Seed, or of a Sucber from a Root, or ot a Cyon from a 
Branch : The Pith is alway: found the firſt Year full of Sq; 
but the ſecond Year the tame individual Pith always becomes 
dry, and ſo continues ever after. 
The ſecond Part by which the Sap moves ſub forma Li. 
quis, is the Wood, Which yet is not. in all Plants, but only 
in ſome, and viſibly in few; as in the Vine in which, [ 
ſiy, the Sp doth viſibly aſcend by the Wood, And this it 
doth not only the firſt Year, but every Year, ſo long as the 
Vine continues to grow, But altho' this aſcent (of the Sap) n 
by the Wood, be every Year, yet is it dry in the Spring tor Wy: 
5 the ſpace of a Month, ſcil. in March and April, Dif 
| There are many other Trees beſides the Vine, wherein at D 
the tame time ot the Year (and, perhaps, in all other Treesa MW ( 
little before or after) wherein, I ſay, the Sap aſcendeth (cho Mit 
not ſo copicuſly, yet) chidly by the Wood, For taking a H 
Brarch ot two or three Years old, ſuppoſe of Sallow, and 
having firſt cut it tranſverſly, if the Bark be then in the ſame 
manner cruſned ſomewhat hard with the back of a Knife, 
near the newly cut end, the Sap will very plainly riſe up 
our of the utmoſt Ring of the Wood, And if it be cruſhed 
in the ſame manner, about an Inch lower, it will aſcend 
our cf every Ring of Word to the Centre. Yet at the fame 
time (which is to be noted) there ariſeth no Sap at all out 
of the Barb. Which ſhews the Error of that 16 common 
Opini:n, That the Sap always riſeth betwixt the Wood and 
Bh: For in the beginning of the Spring, it riſeth neither 
yi the Wood and Bark, nor in the Bark, but only in the 
Wood, ; 
The third Part by which the Sap aſcends, is the Bark, 
may be obſerved in almoſt any Branch, cut croſs in the lag 
Spring and Summer; either as the Sap iſſueth ſpontaneoully 


cr upon cruſhing as aforeſaid. So that when the Sap cealyſe : 
ech to aſcend, ſub forma Liquoris, by the Wood, then it beg fur 
4 gins to aſcend by the Bark, | d 
A (41.) Befides the difference in Time, the Original Parts by 
's which theſe two Saps aſcend, are divers. For in the Bay 
1 it aſcendeth viſibly, only by the Sap Veſſels, whereas in H D 


od, it aſcends only by the Air Veſſels. 
(42.) Laſtly, our Author obſerves, That the Sap-Veſſelst 
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gin to be formed in the Spring; but the Air-Veſſels nor ti 
tlie latter end of Summer, or thereabouts, at leaſt, they A 
pear not till about that time. | | g 
Thus far I have abridg'd the Obſervations of the inne 
Nr. Grew ; I ſhall add ſcme Obſervations (proper for & 
Paragraph) out of our Author, | 
(43-) All Seeds that 1 know (ſays Mr. Sharrock) h 
within their covers actually a Neb [which Mr. Grew calls f 
Raicte,V. l. Of 4. and.) J which duſhers v0 3 Ker, wh 
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Parag. 2. i AGRICULTU RE, Sc. 115 
ks joyned to Leaves more or leſs in number; betwixt the 
Stall of {ob amidſt) theſe Leaves there is a Bud, Eye, or 
Germen,7juſt oppoſite to the Neb, or jnitial Root, but by rea- 
ſon ot jes ſmallneſs, it is ſcarce diſcernable in many Seeds, till 
jr begins to gro. hen» 68 . 
(A4. Moſt Plants in their coming up. ſhave only two Leaves 
actually joyn'd to their Neb, which are commonly very un- 
ike the common Leaves of the Plant (and therefore are 
WH called Diſftnulay-Leaves) of this ſort are the Flowers of the 
sn, Ediſſarum Clypeatum, Cucumbers, Melons, Amaranthus, 
N rhiſttes, Thlaſpies, Mallows of divers kinds, Arch-Angels, Spur- 
es, Nettles, Clary, Orach, Dill, &c, Parſley has alſo two 
Difimilar Leaves, but not much ſo. And Melilot has two 

r Diſimilar Leaves; and one, if I miſtake not, Similar. 


& their coming up; as Creſſes have fix, And ſome Plants 
have but one Diſimilar Leaf, as Anemonies, Tulips, Fritellaries, 


nd Wind all the bulbous Spring Flowers that I have obſerved, . 

ne Wl (46.) I have taken notice, that Carnations come up, ſome - 
e, Wines with three, ſometimes with four Leaves, tho' tlie 
upWroſt have but two, and it is Mr. Bobart's Obſervation, That 
ed ich as come up with more than two Leaves, prove double 


owers ; which if it generally holds true, it were a com- 
me enduous way to weed out all the reſt at their firſt coming 
p; to avoid the labour of Culture of ſuch Plants, as in 
e — will not prove advantageous for Profit or 
ſealure. | | ES Cc 
(47.) If I am asked, whether each Seed has a compleat 
lence and diſtinct Form of its own ? Nay, further, whe=- 
er it be a true and perfect Plant ? I muſt anſwer, That 1 
we found it ſo to be, even more than an Egg a living Crea- 
re, and immediately nouriſhable : It has Root to grow; 
to beat the port of the Plant; Bark to direct the Sap 
0 all its parts; and Germen or Bud to ſecute the means 
future growth, and to ſhoot forth Leaves z which is all 
u ſomewſiat more than in the Winter the ſturdieſt Oak 
rts n boaſt, of. Were it not ſo, I confeſs, that for all the 
Bae and ways of Production, explain'd either by Sit Ke» 
in r Dighy, or other our noble Wits ; I ſee no Reaſon, why 
en granting the Sun, and all the Elements to have 1 
els beſeritions ſuppos d by them) their Oak ſhould not beat 
zot Us as well as Acorns of Why an Acorn ſhould not pro- 
ey Mea Tree with Leaves like a Cabbage, as well as thoſe. 
pat the Oh e For thoſt general cauſes they are Wong 
age; ſeem not to me, not to an reaſohable Man, ſuts 
Mit to produce the particular Specification of thoſe ma- 
„ bboufand Planes; that if all Grounds and Elimates, con- 
&) ROE and keep their Natures, und produce their own Rind, 
an dont any notable difference, 
Wine | 
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(45.) Some Plants have more than two Diſſtmilar Leaves | 
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(43.) The munter of the growth of Plants from the See 
is obſerved to be thus; by convenient moiſture and hex, 
the Neb Cor Radicle ) ſtrikes 8 Covers, and goes di- 
rectly down (it not impeded) in Earth or Water, 2 conve. 
ment way, ordinarly two or three Inches, in which time 
the Leave, eicher rowled up, or otherwiſe inclos d (my Au- 
thor means the Plume) break their bonds, and ex plicate 
themſelves, being litted commonly a little higher by che 
growth ot the Stalk, er lengthen d Neb ; and you may ob- 
tirve, that the growth above ground, at the firſt motion up- 
ward, is nothing proportionable to its motion downwards; 
which ce ntradicts Sir Kene/me Dizbys Hypcrhefis, in his Dif. 
cuurſe ot the Vegetation of Plants, Pag. 18, and 19. where 
he ſrppoles, that upwards, and towards the Air, will be 
the ipetd ieſt as well as gieatcſt growth of a Plant; his 


| Reaton is, hecauſe that way it meets the leaſt reſiſtance, | 
Bur, tho I amIl»th a Perſon fo excellently learned ſhould , 
de found miſtaken in any Circumſtance; yet, in all my 
Experierce, I find, that a Bean, or any other Seed that | F 
kn.:w, being laid, ſuppoſe, half an Inch under the Surface c 
of the Earth, wil, at its growth, ſtrike a Root two Inches + 
downward, to one Inch ir grows upward. | 

(49.) It is proved, by Experience, that there is everyÞ . 
Year a ncw. Coat of Wood made to every thriving Tree, by .; 
appoſrion of Sep, hardned into a thin Board (as I mig „ 
call ir) inſomuch, that I have known divers Woodmen, thai j; 
would boldly aſſert the determinate number ot Years, tha - 
any Oak, or other Wood has thrived in, by the number ol ; 
thoſe ſeveral diſtin& Rings of Wood, that are to be count ; 
ed from the middle or centre of the Tree, to the outſdq 
of ir, it being credited (and that I think with Reaſon) tha ., 
every ene of thoſe Rings roſe from the appoſed and hard , 
ned S ot every feveral Year. «; ” 
(Sc. as to the Situation of the Zeaves of Plants, the leameſſ 14 
Dr. S, on has made the Quincunx famous, which nig fe 
with! as great aptneſs be applicd (and, I think, more ug 5. 
verfally) to the Situation of Buds or Ger ment. | in 
This Figure (called the Quincunr) has its name fronfl ag 
che numcral Letter V. becauſe the Points therein are i ne 
{ame wich the Points, or Angles in the ſaid Letter; a ,.. 
becauſe, that as the Letter js capable of infinite Multip the 
cations ; ſo is the Figure, and both in not unlike Faſhvong tri 
the Number thus, v. X. XX. XXX. The Figure uw ;; 
: of Ms, 6. fan 

* „ + + wh 
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of this Quer I ſhall propoſe three ſorts j I. I me 
thicker, . as in che = The thinner and leſs full Y the 


Po nt, are eicher obliquely ſet, as in the Figure 6. or MC 
Mair, as in the Figure c. * * — 
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The mcſtrhick fort of Quincunx, has its Examples rather 
in Leaves than Buds; for after this manner ſtand the Leaves 
upon moſt Marragont and Lilies, divers Spurges and Sedums, 
gn which ir is moſt viſible when che Plants run up ro Seed. 
Trickmadam, Spurge-Laurel, Marſh-Mallyws,when the Stock 's 
exceeding rank and big, for otherwiſe it is ſuſiced with the 
* of the third Figure: The Leaves Er-Tree, Pinc- 
Tree, &c. 3 

The ſecond, cr oblique, and fingle Quircunnx, may, for 
the moſt part. be obſerved, both in the Buds and Leaves that 
riſe from Trees, and ſuch other Plants whoſe Stalk: are 
round ; as in the Oak, Elm, Hazel, Apples, Plume, (herr ios, Pears, 
Willows, Sallows, Ofters, Black- Horn, Hyite- Thorn, Goyje-berrie , 
Currants, Roſes, Fennel, Cichuy, ToiſHes of moſt forts, Dock-, 
Burdoeks , Southern-word , Rue, Seſeli-Athiopicum, Sweet- 
Maudlin, cymmon- Mercury, Dulcamara. 

I find indeed, the learned Gaſſendus to have put Apples 
among thoſe Plants, whoſe Leaves ariſe from the Stalk 
withour - order. Progeunt folia in quibuſdam ſine oraine 
ut in Malis, in quibuſdam ordinate ut in Roſa, But every 
Man's Eye (that marketh the ſituation of a Bud upon any 
freſn ſhoor of an Apple, that contains Buds enough to ad- 
mit of the *Quincw:x) will be ſatisfied, that I have not err d 
in my Obſervation ; Nor do I account it an Error, chat I 
atirm the Buds of Roſes and Apples to obſerve the fame ma: 
ner of the Quircunx. The cauſe why Gaſſendus's Obſer- 
vation differs from mine, is, Firſt, That he obſerved net 
the Figure of the Eruption of the Buds in Apples, nor, in- 
truth, 1a Roſes, Seccndly, his Notion of a Leaf and mine, 
8 different; I rake thoſe parts for ſeveral Diviſions of the 
lame Leaf, which he accounts for diſtinct Leaves: For 
whatſoever ſtands upon that Stalk which covers the Bud, 
Ks, in my account, part of the Leaf, becapſe rheſe parts all 
meet together in one Stalk, fall together in the Winter, and 
the edges of the Stalk ſeems dilated at the end where it joyns 
to the Stem of the Tree. And the like Diviſions of Leaves 
may be ſeen in divers other Plants : As in Tanſy, Celandine,, 
Argentine, Aim), Valerian, _ in divers Leaves of Trecs 

: | 3 as 
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as in the Aſh-Tree, Wallnut, and very many others. Ang if 
any one would obſerve the order of Leaves, what I have 
fer down here of Buds, will give him light in his inquiry. 
b. moſt times, (tho* not always) the Leaves and Buds ſtang 
in the ſame order. UNS oe | 
The Third direct and oblong Quincunx, is moſt obſerved in 
Plants of a ſquar-Stalk. as Water-Betony, Fig-Wort, Lavander, 
Mints, St, Jule Wort, ' Clomns- all- heal Rhuſ-Myrtifolium, 
Mother-Wort, Nep, Colus-Fovis, Let tis not untrequently 
feen on other Stalks alſo, as the Sycamore, Elder, Maple, 
Dog-Tre?, Aſh, Hyſop, Nettles, Hemp, Willow-Weeds, Tree- 
Spurge, French- Mercury, and Scamony of Montpelier. 
And tis obſerved, That in divers of thoſe Plants whoſe 
Stalks are ſer with Joynts, and thoſe Joynts with a' beauti- 
ful circle of Leaves, proper to each Plant, contrary to the 
Quir.cunxiat Situation; the Germens notwithſtanding ate 
found ro follow the order of this laſt mentioned Quincunx; as 
may be ſeen in Madder, Gooſe-Graſs, and Ladies-Bedſtraw, 
And generally the Leaves that ſtand not according to 
the Quincunx, either ſtand in Joynts, in the faſhion of the 
Burgi.Lin-Croſs, as on moſt forts of Madder, Ladies-Bed- 
Mam, Croſs-Wort, Hood-Progf, &c. or in ſome other profit- 
ble, fit and beautitul Poſture . 

I may give notice, That to find theſe Methods, and to ex- 

oſe them to the Eye, a profitable way may be to clip off 
the Stalks of the Leaves near the Branch, eſpecially in the 
firſt and moſt thick ſort of Quincunx : In the ſecond more 
ſingle Quincunx, it may not be amiſs to ſlit the Bark and 
rake it off; for it being laid flat and plain, the Quincunxi- 
al order will the better appear : The third ſort 1s viſible 
to the Eye, as the Plants grow. Theſe eight laſt Obſerua- 
ions out of My. Sharrock's ingenious Treatiſe, call d, Tix 
H. oy of the Propagating and Improvement of Vegetables, 
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PARAGRAPH I. | 
Experiments and Obſervations of Sow- 
„ . : | 
1 ing af Seeds, &c. 9 
y 1 
| | 
% I. Of Seeds growing that are WWorm-eaten, | 
le Is obſerv'd of all great Seeds; (Beans, Peaſe, Kidney- g 
i- Beans, Lupines, &c.) that tho the Pulſe, or thick 4 
he W part of the Grain (Mr. Grew calls it the Parenciyma) periſh, p 
rc i. e. be Rotten, or Worm: eaten; yer, it the Neb and nal, 1 


Leaves (Mr. Grew calls it the Radicle and Plume) be cncire, 
the Seed may proſper ; as I have ſeen Field-Beans, that have 
to been eaten through with Werms, prove good thriving Seed. 
N Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of the Propagation and Improvement of 


4- Wl Vegetables, 

tl. | | 

« | 2. Of Sowing of Colliflower and Cabbage Seed. 
off by | 

he Colliflowers and Cabbages are commonly Sown about mid 


xe February; bur tis obſerv d by all I have enquired of, that the 
nd les of the Winter the Cabbage, or Colliflawers feel, the more 
xi- ¶ ſubject they are to Caterpillars. (And therefore ſome ſow them 
ble wih good ſucceſs in Autumn, and / they have young Plants to 
va- WM ſet out in the Spring.) Mr. Sharrock ibidem. 8 


3. Of Sowing Beans and Peaſe. 


Some Gardens will ſow Beans and Peaſe about Chriſtmas 
or ſoon after; but unleſs the Ground be ficuared towards 
the Sun, it ſignifies nothing to Sow ſo early; for Thave ſe- 
val times obſerved (in Ground that lay inclining to the 
North) Beans and Peaſe Sown at the latter end of March, 
or April, have been ripe full as ſoon as (and have come up 

much thicker than) thoſe that were Sown (in the fame 
Ground) in Zenuary, or Februaty, Per Authoreum, | 


4. Of Sowing ſeveral Seeds in the ſame. Bed. 
It may be a Queſtion, whether there is not, in ſome Caſes, 


more caution to be uſed, and in others, more improvement 


A. to be made, than is vulgarly n in the ſetting of oo, 
| 4 
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120 Experiments and Obſervations, Chap. II. 
of different Natures in greater Propinquity or Diſtance. For 
it is an Obſerualin of the Learned Gafſendus, that not only 
hot Hearbs are made more cold, or brought "nearer to 3 
remperzment, by being Sow'd or Planted in a cold Soy, 


and cold Herbs made more hor, by being Planted in a hor 
| Soyl ; but alſo, that cold Herbs being Sow'd nearer hor ones, 


become more temperate, e. g. That the coldneſs of the Let- 
tuce is corrected by being Sow'd among Onions. And in the 
ſame place he adds, That if you ſet White Hellebore, or the 
erb. Mercury near a Vine, the Grapes will acquire a purging 
Faculty. Lib. de Plants Cap. 3. de Facultatibus Plantarum. 


5. Another- of the ſame. 


It is an Obſervation of Dodoneus concerning the Raphanys 
Mont anus, or great Mountain-Radiſh ; That is has been f 
by Experience; That this Plant doth hinder the growing ot 
the Vine, and being planted near it, doth cauſe the Vine 
to ſtartę, or wither away. Hiſtoria Plantorum, Lib. 3. Ca, 
„ | | 


6. Another of the ſame. 


Plim aſſerts the fame thing concerning Vines ; his words 
are, Quaryndam Plantarum odor ledit Vites, &c. i. e. The 
N.ture of ſome Plants is, not to kill and deſtroy Trees out 
of hand, but only to hurt or offend them, either with their 
Smell, or elſe with the mixture of their own Juice with their 
Sap. Thus the Radiſh and the Lawrel do Hurt the Vine, if 
they grow near it; for by Experience is it found, that if the 
Vine do grow near unto Radiſh, or Lawrel, ſhe will turn 
her telt away from them, as tho' ſhe could not abide their 
ſtiong Breath, gc. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 17. Cap. 24. | | 


-. Steeping Corn, Ec. in ſome Liquor before it 
35 30 Sons... N 


By the help of plain Salt Peter ops my Author) diluted in 
Water, and other fit earthly Subſtance that may familiarize 
at a little with the Corn, 7 — made the barreneſt Ground far 
out- go the Richeſt, in producing a plentiful Harveſt. 

7 have feen Hemp Seed ſoaked in this Liquour, that has in 

e due time, made ſuch Plants ariſe, as for the tallneſs and 

ardneſs of them, ſcem d rather to be Coppice-Hood of four- 


tecu Years growta at leaſt, clan plain Hemp. 
„ 0 , o » „„ pi ewote* 4 © DN % % % ff 
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The Fathers of the Chriſtian Doctrine at Paris, do till 
keep by them for a Monument, a Plant of Barly, conſiſting 
of 249 Stalks, ſpringing from one Root or Grain, in 
which they counted above] 18000 Grains of Barly. Nor 
is it barely the Salt- Peter imbib'd in the Seed, or Root, that 
cauſeth this fertility; no, that would be ſoon exhauſted, aud 
could not 'furniſh matter to fo vaſt a Progeny. The Salt- 
Peter there, is like a Magnet which attracteth a like Salr thar 
fecundateth the Air; for as the Coſmopolire ſaid, There is in 
the Air a hidden Food of Life. This Spirit then that is in 
che Air, is drawn (as it were by a Load-Stone) by a ſaline 
Liquor that is imbibed into the Seed. | 
In a Villa at Rome, I Sow d ſome Barly thus prepard ; and 
what with the Dew, and what with the Air, and whar with 
the Sun, I ſhould in the Morning (by that time the Sun had 
| dryed up the ſuperfluous Moiſture) ſee ſproutings up of a 
| pure Salt-Peter, of a prodigious height all about, and o- 
| ver the Seed that lay ſlightly cover'd with the looſe Mould. 
| They would be above an Inch, nay, two Inches long, of the 
| pureſt Chryſtaline Salt-Peter that could be ſeen. And it is 
upon this Principle, that the Pope in his State, and the old 
Duke of Bawiriz in his, did firſt make, and then nouriſh 
Afines of Sault Peter; whoſe Rocts and Quarries are far dif- 
fernt from other Minerals, for they are under foot in the 
Earth, bur theſe over our heads in the Air. This is a pure 
Extract drawn by the Sun-Beams, from all the Bodies thar 
he darteth his Rays upon, and ſublimed up to ſuch a height 
of place as leavech ul Feculence behind it, and is there in 
that exalted Region baked, and incorporated with theſe 
very Beams themſelves, which did refine this Extract our 
of its droſſy Qar. 
And it appears by the ancient Georgicks, that the uſe of 
the ſteeping Seeds in Sa/t-Peter, is no new Invention. 
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Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ſeventes, 
Et Nitro prius, C nigra perfundere amurca, 
t Grandior ut fetus ſiliquis fallacibus eſſet, 
| Et quamvis igni exiguo properata maderent. 
| 25 Virgil Georgic. I; 


in I have ſcen many to anoint their Seed with Nitre firſt, 
e then Lees of Ol, to ſpread, 


Whence larger Grain the empty Husks did fill, 
in Which, with ſoft head did into ripeneſs ſwell. 


7 
r Sir Kenelm Digby's Hiſtory of the Vegetation of Plants. 


ne 


8. Another 
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8. Another of the ſame. 


I hævue heard ſome ſtudious Practiſers very confidently af. 
firm, That if you ſteep your Corn for ſome certain Hours (but 
J could never yet find them all agree in the Time; for ſome 
preſcribe twelye Hours, ſome eighteen, and ſome thirty fix, 
you may try them all, and keep the beſt ;) in Water, wherein 

god ſtore of Cow-Dung has been imbib'd for certain days, 

hich Time you muſt alſo ſearch, if you mean to be an ex- 
act Maſter) every day ſtirring the ſame (once or twice) to- 
her, before you lay in your Corn; and after this prepa- 
ration, you Saw the fame (tho in barren Grounds) you ſhall 
have a. moſt rich and plentiful 8 
But this kind of Practice, I have heard, both maintain d 
and en both by Reaſon and Experience, and that by 
Men of good Judgment on both ſides; but if I ſhould give 
vou mine own Experience herein, 1 muſt needs conteſs, 
that I could never yet find any Truth in this Secret, or any 
apparent difference between Corn thus Husbanded , and 
that which grew withour any ſuch help; yet will I nor 
; Ctor the credit of the Reporters) alto ther diſcredit the | 
Invention, for that, peradventure, might fail in the Nature | 
of the Grain, or in the time of the imbibition. Sir Hugh 
Platt's Zewel-Houſe, of Art and Nature. 
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9. Another of the ſame. 


I have another Experiment of this to fer down, which, 
becauſe it was the practice of a Spiritual Lord (that died 
lately, and fell out very happily, as I have been credibly in- 
formed by one of his eſpecial Officers, who, with divers o- 
thers, was an Eye-witneſs of the ſame; ) I will publiſh 
e ſame unto all Poſterity, under ſuch Credit, as I my felt 
id firſt receive it. And therefore, whereas before (V. S. 
Obſ. 8.) you ſteeped your Corn in Water, which had ſoak-. 
ed our the Strength or Salt of the Dung; you muſt now” 
mingle your Dung, your Water, and * Corn together, 
in CO Veſlel, ſtirring the ſame well together with a 
Staff) for one whole Hour at leaſt ; this work you may be- 
gin in the Afternoon, aud towards Evening you muſt re- 
new the Agitation, for half an hour or more; then let 
theſe Subſtances repoſe chemſelves all the Night fol o ving, 
and in che Morning, or ſometime the next day, vo. muſt 5 
let the Water paſs away by a Tap, according to the manner of 
the Salt · Peter Men: And when the Liquour is ſufficiently 
{ 
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drain d, then Mingle the Corn and Dung throughly well to- 
gether, and aſter Sow the Dung and Corn 10 mixed, i a 
arten 
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Parag. 2. i AGRICULTURE, Cc. 123 
barren and hungry Mould, and you ſhall have as rich a 
Crop as if the Ground it ſelf had been dunged before. 
This Experiment was made in a hartleſs piece of Ground, 
which lacked alſo one Tilth, an which no Man durſt ever 
adventure toSow with any Grain, ard yet my Lord Biſhop 
did, by this meaps, attain to a moſt plentiful W heat Harrell. 
Sir Hugh Platt. ibidlem © 


10 Another of tbe ſame. 


T have heard of a filly Swain, who paſſing over an Arm 
of the Sea, with his Seed-Corn in a Sack, by miſchance at 
the Landing, his Sack fell into che Water, and ſo his Corn 
being lefr there till the low Water , became ſomewhat 
brakiſh ; yer ſuch was the neceſſity of the Man, as that he 
{notwithſtanding he was out of all hope to have any good 
ſucceſs thereby, yet not being able to buy any other, he) be- 
ſtow'd the ſame Wheat upon his Plow'd Grounds, by the 
Advice of a Gentleman of good Worſhip (from whom TI 
received the Report thereof) and in fine, when the Harveſt 
Time came about, he Reapcd a rich Crop of goodly Wheat, 
ſuch as in that Year none of his Neighbours had the like, 
Sir Hugh Platt ibidem. 5 


Tt. Another of the ſame. 


. Platt gives us a proceſs of ſteeping Corn out of 
Johannes Baptiſta Porta, which he prerends to cauſe a won- 
derful Increaſe, which is, 70 take the Corn out of the midale 
of the Ear, and bathe it in ſweet Oyntment, made with the Fat 
of old Goats, being mixed with Bacchus and Vulcan, [ which 
our Author interprets to be Goats Dung, the older the better, 
moiſtned with Wine, or new Muſt, or, I rather judge, Lees of 
Wine ] let their ſoft and even laid Bed be gently warm'd : [ Which 
he alſo interprers to be the digging of the Land; and by 
warming, its probable he means Soyling or Watering it with 
— prepared rich Liquor. ] See Mr. Platt Adam's Tool re- 
iv N . 


12. Another of the ſame. 


The following compounded Liquour is much commended, 
and affirm'd to be Experimented by the Author, for ſteeping 
of Corn; which is thus, Pour into Quick and Unſlake 
Lime, as much Water as ſufficerh ro make it ſwim four Inches 
above the Lime; and unto ten pounds of the ſaid Water 
pour ed off, mix one pound of Aqua Vite, and in that Liquar 

SN | | ep, 
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ſteep or ſoak Wheat, or other Corn twenty four Hours; 
which being dry d in the Sun, or in the Air, ſteep again in 
the ſame Liquour twenty four Hours more, and do it like- 
wiſe the third time; afterwards Sow them a great diſtance 
one from another, viz. about the diſtance of a Foot between 
each Grain; ſo one Grain will produce 30, 36, 38, 42, nay, 
52 Ears, and thoſe very fruitiul, with a Stalk cqualling the 
Stature ef a Man in height. Hartlib's Legacy. 


13. Another of the ſame. 


There was Wheat ſteeped in Water, mixed with Cow-Dung ; 
other in Water, mixed with Horfe-Dung ; other in Water, 
mixed with Chalk ppwder'd; other in Water, mixed with Soot ; 
other in Water, mixed with Aſhes; other in Water, mixed with 
Bay-Salt ; other in Claret-Wine ; other in Urine ; other in 
Malmſey; other in Spirit of Wine. The proportion of the 
mixture was a fourth part of the Ingredients to cheWater, ſave 
that there was not of the Salt above an eighth part. The 
Urine and? Wines, and Spirit of Wine, were ſimple witliour 
mixture of Water, The time of the Stceping was twelve 
Hours. The time of the Year October. There was alſo o- 
ther Wheat Sown Unſteeped, but water'd twice a Day with 
warm Mater. There was alſo other What Sown Simple, to 
compare it with the reſt, The event was, that thofe that 
were in the mixture of Dung, and Urine, aud S197, Chalk, 
Aſhes and Sait, came up within ſ Dans: And thoſe chat 

erwards prov'd the higheſt, thickeſt, aud moſt. luſty, 
were, firſt the Urine, and then the Durgs ; next the Chalk, 
next the Soo, next che Aſhes, next the Salt, t ext the Wheat 


Simple of it ſelf, Unſteeped and VUnwatered; next the Watcy- 


er twice a day with warm Water; next the Claret- Vine. So 
that theſe three laſt were ſlower in coming up than the or- 
dinary Wheat of it ſelf; and this Culture did rather retard 
than advance. As for thoſe that were ſteeped in Mulmſey, 
and Spirit of Wine, they came not up at all. | 

This is a rich Experiment for Profit; for, moſt of the 
Sreepings are cheap things; and the goodneſs of the Crop is 
2 great matter of Gain; and tis likely the goodneſs of the 
Crop will anſwer the earlineſs of the coming up, both being 
from the vigour of the Seed. 2 

This Experiment would be tried in other Grains, Sceds and 
Kernels: For it may be ſome Steeping may agree beſt with 
ſome Seeds. It would be tried alſo with Roots Stceped as 
before, but for longer time. It would be tried alſo in ſeve- 


ral Seaſons of the Tear, eſpecially che Spring. Lord Bacous 


va Sylyarum. 
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14. Of chuſing Corn for Seed. 


We ſee, ſays may Author, that moſt Men will make choice 
of the taireſt, freeſt, plumpeſt, and weighrieſt Wheat for 
Seed, and they think that they do well in it; but obſerv 
it better, and make other tryals of it, and ſee what wi 
come of it. Is the Fatteſt Ox, or Cow beſt to keep? But 
to inſtance in my own Element; Do the fatteſt ſtocks of 
Bees prove better, or the moſt Fruitful ? No ſurely, I find 
that good middling Stocks that are mending, prove beſt, and 
ſwarm ofteneſt ; and the very far ones prove leaner, and 
ſometimes die, but ſeldom ſwarm. It is the ſame in this Caſe, 
when Wheat is at the beſt, it doch ſoon decay, and become 


worſe, yea, naught, and worſe then naught, You ſhall ſee 


it come up in great Plenty, Blades enough and Straw enough, 
and ſhoots the Ear, and has its Corn in the Ear, but it 
ſuddenly periſheth, and dies in the Ear, and becomes navghr, 
vile, duſt, worſe than the Earth, and of no uſe, putrifyd, 
dead and gone. You may ſee ic at a ſtand, and dead in the 
Ear, the Ear gaping and ſtaring, much differing from 
the other that has Life and Vigcur in it. And if the Land 
be not in very good heart, much of your Wheat will be thus 
ſpoil'd, and the more comes up, the greater bulk, che more 
will periſh and become black, and will ſoil all your good 
Wheat in Thraſhing, and will make it black at the ends; 
and it has a damp and fain:iſh ſmell with it; and, I think, 
is not wholeſome to Eat; therefore pick, or leaſe it our of 
the Shcaf before you Thraſh i, or you had need waſh it 
well, and dry it after it is Thraſhed, before you eat it. 
Therefore when your Wheat is very fair, plump and weigh- 
ty, uſe that rather to ſpend in your Houſe, for ic yields 
more and better Flower; but fer Seed chuſe a middle frze, 


not ſo great, nor yet of the ſmalleſt Rank, a middle 
fort. F F 
Another Reaſon re prove that Wheat, is at tle 


beſt decays, and that the middle ſize is beſt tor Scedzyc u 


may ſee in this following Experiment, ſays my Author; bur, 


I have inſerted that Experiment in Paragraph 10, Obſervatics 


6. of this Chapter, as being more proper for that place. Ar. 
Remnant. Lib 2. Chap. 4. 


15. Of Liming of Corn. 


There is a Procedure mention'd among Mr Speed's Notes) 
for Lining Corn that carries a good probability of advan- 
tage wich it, Firſt, The Grain was ſteep'd in ſtro ig Brine 
of Salt (that would bear an Egg) for twenty tour Hours 


\, 1 aad 


_— 
— - 
—— — 
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and then being laid Stratum ſuper Stratum with I ime, ¶ that is, 
there was laid a Layer of Corn firſt, and then a Layer otLime, 
then again aLayer ofCorn, &c. Ithe Lime cleaved tothe Wheat: 
and was Sowed on Ground, not worth two Shillings an Acre; 
the Effect was, That it bore as good a Crop of Wheat as ever 
was feen in England, and afterwards three Crops a Year of 
Clover exceeding good, one whereof was equal in value to a 
Crop of Wheat: This being matter of Full, I believe it as 
to improvement by fertiliry, becauſe the. Ex ine works very 
conſiderably in ſmall proportion, and Lime in this corjun- 
ture may do well, both to Fertilicy and defence ot the 
Grain againſt Grubs, and Inſects, and Worms that abide lu 
the Earth. Sharrock ubi ſupra; 


16. Of the change of Seed. 


The change of Seed from Grounds of a contrary Nature; 
is, by the Experience of Husband-men, found to be a ve 

advantazecus Improvement, and is thought to prevent Sa 
- neſs. Tis the cuſtom in Buckinghamſhire, for thoſe of the 
Vale, to buy their Seed trom the Chiltern, on this account; 


and this Experiment is found profitable in Wheat, Barly, 


Peaſe, and all Field Grains. and not fo only, bur alſo in Gar- 
den-Plants. Sharrock ibidem. | 


17. Of mingling Salt with Corn when Sowed. 


Before you Sow your Grcund, do but only mingle twa 
Buſhels of Bay Sat, with four Buthels of Winter-Grain, and 
ſo diiperſe them together upon the Ground, and you ſhall 
find a gocd Increate of Corn, and the Land ic felf much 
meli>rar.d and cleared of Weeds, as I have been very credi- 
bly intorm'd, Sir Hugh Platt, ub! ſupra. 


18. Of the early or late Sowing of Corn, Se. 


Corn, or any other Grain, the longer it continues in the 
Ground, or the earlier it is Sown, Ceteris Paribus, the bet- 
ter laden it is, and the Berry more Plump, Full, and Weigh- 
ty, and ot ſtronger nouriſhment; as for Example, W inter 
Oats better than Summer Oats, Beans ſer in Febyuary, than 
thoſe ſer in March, &c. (This Obſervation my Author at- 
firms to have receiv'd from his honour'd Friend Mr. Walter 
255 of Cucł feld, in Suſſeæ.) M. Ray's Collection of Engliſh 
Words. e 


1 
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19. Of a eo way of placing Oxen in a Plow. 


My honoured Friend, Walter Barrel, Eſq; of Cuck-field, 
in Suſſex, uſes ro Plow with his Oxen end-ways, or all in 
one File, and not Yoaked by pairs; whereby he finds a 
double Advantage. 1. He, by this means, loſeth no part of 
the ſtrength ot any Ox, whereas Breſtwiſe it is _ hard, 
ſo evenly to match them, as that a great part of the ſtrength 
of ſome of them be not rendred uſeleſs. 2. In this way, a 


wet and clay Ground 1s not ſo much poached by the Feet of 
the Oxen. Mr. Ray, ibidem. | 


20. Of Sowing Anni-ſeed. 


Amni-Seeds may be propagated in England, as ſome have al- 
ready Experienced, by Sowing them in February, between the 
Full andChange of the Moon, then ſtrew new Horſe Dung up- 
onſthem, to defend them from the Froſts. Thoſe will ripen 
about Bartholomem-Tide; then alſo may you Sow again for 
the next Year. Syſtema Agriculture. 


PARAGRAPH II. 


Experiments and Obſervations «f 
Manuring, Dunging and Soyling of 
I and: And alſo of the Nature of 
the Soyl proper for ſeveral Vegeta- 


bles. 


1. Of the Soyl beſt for Beans. 


Eans require a low deep Ground and Wateriſh, not a 
D dry, ſandy, or gravelly Soyl; this is true of Field, or 
Horſe Beans; tho I firſt took notice of the great difference 
in our London Gardens, where the Labourers, tor rheir own 
ating, would give a third parc more for a Meaſure of Beans 
from the former, than from the latter Soyl, who aſſured 
ne, that from the ſame Sced and Care, Garden Beans — 
muc 
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much more Meal, Pulp, or Kernel, and tl:inner skins in the 
moiſt, than in the dryer and leſs wateriſh Ground, n. 
Sharrock's Hiſtory of the Propagation and Improvement of V4. 


ler. La 

Me 

2. Of the goodneſs of Dungs waſhing away with 70 
ain. | | 


All thoſe fimple Sots which leave their Muck heaps abroad, 
and ſubje&t ro the Weather, ſhew themſelves to be bur 
mean Husband-men : For the Rain which falls upon thoſe 
Dung Hills, doth waſh away the Salt which diſſolves with S0 
the Mciſture; whereby the Dung being atterwards laid a- 85 
broad upon the Land, doth little or no good. But it you 
will not believe Me, then mark how the Husband-man carry- 
ing his Dung to the Field, leaves each Load in a heap, and a for 
while after comes and ſpreads it equally all over the Ground; off 
and afterwards when the ſame Field happens ro be Sowed 18 
wich Corn, thy ſhalt always find the Corn to be more 


green and rank ip thoſe places where the ſame heaps were 
rſt laid Cafter they have layn there ſome reaſonable tine} = 
than in any other place in all the Ground beſides: And 80 
this comes to paſs by reaſon that the Rain which fell v pon + 
them, carried the Salt through them into the Ground, wh.ich La 
was under them.Sir KughPlatr's ewe! Houſe of Art and Nature, 
, 2 3 ed 
3. Of Denſbiring; or Burn beating of Land. th 
| u 
I Obſerved, in a parcel of Fi:1d-Land of about three Acres, ca 
Denſhired, or Burnt-beaten, in a very hot and ary Spring, do 
of it felt naturally Barren; and after the burning and ll 


ſpreading ot the Aſhes, where was the fertile Sait deprav'd My 
of irs corroſive fterile Qualicy, the Land was Plough'd very 
ſhallow, and B.rſy Sow'd therein about the beginning ot 
My, in che very Aſhes as it were (no Rain falling from the 
very beginning of cutting the Turt) yet, in thirty fix hours 
the By was ſhot forth, and the Ground coloufr'd green 
therewich. Mr. Worlidge's Syſtema Agriculture, 


4. Of Burning of Lands: 


The Burinrg of Land, or any other Operation of it by 
Fire, ſeems to be the greateſt, tho not the moſt univerſal! 
Ad vantage to moſt of our Barren, Poor and Hungry Lands, 
as well dry as wet: The Burning of the Ground it ſelf, ſeeni th 
to be of very ancient uſe; as appears by Virgil. 1 | 
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Sepe etiam ſteriles incendire profuit agros. Georgi. 


And Burning of Wed, and other combuſtible Materials on 
Land, is practiſed among the Amd#ricans, for the improve- 
ment of their Land; which is an Argument as well of their 
Natural Ingenuity, as of the Excellency and, Advantage of 
the Improvement. Gage's Surve y of the Weft-Indies. 


5. Of Pigeons· Dung: 


We find Experimentally, ſays my Author, That Pigeons-Dung 
Sown by the Hand on Wheat, or Barly, mightily ad vantageth 
It, , 5 6 "i ; F 
And again, Pigeons, or Hens-Dung, ſays he, is incompara- 
ble, one Load is worth ten Load of other Dungs; and there- 
fore it is uſually Sown on Whear (or Barly_) that lierh a far 
off, and not eaſily to be helped; tis extraordinary like wiſe 
on a Hop- Garden. Er Ed 
A Load of Pigeons-Dung is more worth than twenty Shil- 
ings in many parts; a very excellent Say! for a cold moiſt- 
nacurd Land. | 5 5 
have caus d it to be Sown by Hand after the Grain 1s 
down, and in the ſame manner, and ther Harrow'd in with 
5 N and received a very great Increaſe on poor 
_ TN 
I have known, faith Platt, a Load of Pigeonc: Dung fetches 
ed ſixteen Miles, and a Load of Coals given for it, which in 
the Soyl whence it was fetched, would have done more 
hurt than dee for the Manuring of Land; yet where it was 
carried, it did as much good for the Fertilizing of Land, as 
double the Charges: In one Soyl it cur'd the Barrenneſs, and 
in the other ir Poyſoned the Fertility. Mr. Wotlidge's Ste- 
mai Agricilturg. 


6. Of Soot and Pigeons Dung. 


Socr and Pigeons-Dunz abounds much with volatile Salt; and 
ade this Tear Cupon a cold, moiſt Clay) ſeen excellent ad: 
vantage to the Graſs thereby, it being only ſtrew'd thin on 
the Graſs, before the Spring; but of the two, the Soot 
was the beſt, Mr. Sharrock ui ſupra: 


7. Of Bii#ning Hop-Hawm, S. to dpply to tk 
Hills of a Hop Garden. 

There caf no better uſe be made of combuſtible Maitetrs] 

this to burt ther; and eſpecially of the Hawn ör 9 ; F 
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Hops, which burnt in the A- Garden, and the paring of the 
Turfs on the fide of the Garden, or elſewhere, or any o- 
ther Earth caſt over ir as it burns, and then more Hawm 
over that, aud more Earth on that, as they ule to ſay, Stra- 
tum ſuper firatum, till all be done, either in one or ſeveral 
places, will make ſo excellent a Compeſt, to be applied to 
the H p-Hills, that none can exceed it; which 1 my ſelf 
have done. My. Werlidge, u ſupra. | 


8, Of Fern, or Brakes to mend Hop- Gardens 


with. 


I cculd, ſays my Author, name a Torkſhire Knight, who 
beſtows fen, cr Brabes Cunrotted) in ſome good thickneſs, 
throughout all the Allies of his H- Garden, whereby both the 
Roots of bis Plants, are kept the moiſter; and alto, he doth 
Yearly gather a rich Mould, out of his Alleys, to amend and 
Vetter his Hp-Hills withal. Sir Hugh Plat, ubi ſupra. 


9. Of Salt Sowed at Clapham. 


What ſhould I ſpeak of him, that of his own Mother- 

Wir, Sow'd a Buſhel of Salt, long fince, upon a ſmall 
patch of Barly Ground, at Clapham, which, to this day, re- 
- iaius mcre trcfſh and green, all full of Swarth, than all the 
ict cf the Field about it. Sir Hugh Plat, ubi ſupra, 


10. Of brakiſh Sands xſed for Dung. 


I muſt add, ſays my Author, the daily and uſeful Practice 
ct the Weſt parts of this Land, where the people (to 
their greet Charge in Carriage) convey the Saltiſn Sands 
to their Barren Grounds, whereot ſcue of them lie five 
Miles diſtant form the Sea, And yet chey find the ſame ex. 


cccding profitable, for that their inheritance is inriched for 


in my Tears together. Sir Hugh Plat, ubi ſupra, 


11. Of the Brine of Salt Pits. 


It is a common Experiment, which has long time, in rhe 


view ot many perſons, been Yearly practiced in the Fields 
car 2Czoynirg ro the Salt pits at Nantwich; where, upol 


the fall of auy great quantity of Land-water into ther 
Pirs, being forced to empty, and throw out all the freli 


water, which always floatcth upon the Brine, and to beſtos 


the ſame iu ſuch places as are neareſt, and cherewith all 


emptying 
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emptying ſome of the Brine with the freſh Watęr; they find, 
in time, this Earth ſo ſtrongly impregnated with theſe brack- 
in Waters, that no Soyl or Dung is comparable to. it 
for the Manuring of their Grounds Sir Hugh Plat, 2b: 
pra. 


f 12. Of Soap Aſhes. 


Becauſe, ſays my Author ; I would be loth to leave the 
moſt Renowred Ciry of England (wherein I was born) with- 
out ſome, further and ſweeter help for her barren Ground: 
than ſhe has hitherto been acquainted with; and for that | 
daily ſee a moſt 1ich Commodity crampl'd under foot, and 
condemned of all Men; I ho'd my felt even bound in Con- 
ſcience, tor my Country's good, not to hide the ſame an 
bnger, but rather to publiſh all ſuch profitable Uſes thereof; 
25 I conceive my felt, or have learnt of others 
The matter which I mean, is the waſte Soap-4ſhes, which our 
$oap-Boylers, for the moſt part, will give tor the Carriage, 
and tome of them do pay for the Carriage, when they are 
dom e from cheir Houſes, And here it may be no ſhame 
for us to acknowledge the Flemmings (who are generally ac- 
counted the moſt skiltul and painful Husbandmen of all Eu- 
rope) to be our firſt Teachers ro the uſe of them : Nay, it is 
re. acher a great thame to us, that we cannot be provoked 
the o for our own profit) to imirate their Example, who 
we ſo many Years enriched themſelves thereby, and have, 
| * Years, been forced to leave them, to their great 
Lols. 2 N 8 JEN REES 
As to their good Opinion (and profitable Uſe) of them, 1 
nink we need no further Argument to maintain it, than the 


tice rice which they gave for chem to the Soap-Boylers, which 
(to fave credibly heard was three Shillings, or ten Groats a 
nds Dad, befides rhe Carriage of them into their own Coun- 
five 


And yet if the infitite extenſion of them, the eaſie charge 
t beſtowing of them, together with their eſpecial Nature 
i ſuppreſſing of Weeds, be well weigh'd and conſider d, 
re ſhall find them to be much cheaper of that price; than any 
ommon Soyl, or Stable Dung whatſoever, . For how. cheap 
ever our other Soyl be; yet the tranſporting thereof from 
ace tg place (if the Land lie at any diſtance) doth make 
ſo chargeable; that the poorer ſort of Farmers, in many 

laces of this Realm, will Narbe afford the Carriage thereof 
their Srounds; though they might have the ſame freely. 
re them; Whereas two Load of theſe. Aſhes, of tho: 
bouts;. being ſufficient for an Acre of Arable Ground, 155 ooh 
dow'd by the, Labour of ofie Man, Without the Help of 
ner Ctr of Hotle: For the, manner Wont L ges id 
1 "= "WS Flatider ig 


ex. 
| for 
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Flanders, was, (after they had ſown the ſame with Grain) 
to ſtrow theſe Aſhes thereon with their Hands, till the 
Ground ſeem white with it, and that was ſufficient for that 
Year; and by this Practice they might Sow the Ground year. 
ly; without leaving it Fallow at any time; yea, their Ground 
being helped in this manner, would yicld them a moſt rich 
Crop of Flax, whoſe Seed, of all other, doth moſt burn and 
pill che Ground; for ſays the Poet, Vrit enim lini Semen, 

And becauſe I would not rely upon the Outlandiſh Ex: 
perience of thoſe Aſhes, I thought good, ſays my Author, 
co prefix [ which he doth in his Book] the Portraiture of an 
Ear ot Summer Barly, which | together with ſundry others 
of the ſame ſtze, as by divers Eye-witnefles of good credit, 
] can prove and juſtifie] grew this Summer at Biſhaps-Hall, 
where I dwell, ro the great admiration of the Beholders; 
de Stalk whereof, together with the Ear, was an Ell and three 
Inches in length, from the Ground to the Summity thereof. 
Ard this I did in a barren Ground, by the means of thoſe 
Soap-Aſhes, God bleſſing my Labours. 

Je alſo this Tear, found the like ſucceſs thereof in 
Paſture Ground, by the means atore-ſaid. And 


I know a well experienced Citizen of London, who has 


made ofcen tryal of them upon his own Artichokes, and found 


them very ſucceſsful, by applying them to their Roots in the 


Winter tune. Sir Hugh Plat, ubi ſupra. 


13. Of Pilchards. 


1 am credibly informed [and the reaſon thereof is ſo a 
parent, as that none, but ſuch as deny the conclufion of: 
Syllogiſm, can deny it,] Thar after ſuch time as the Coaſt 
Men have by Expreſſion ¶ and other apt means] gotten tha 


kind of Train. Oy, which they call Pilchard- Oy, from th 


Fiſh of that Name, that they do alſo beſtow that which te 
mains of the Pilchards, upon their lean and hungry Grounds 
rhe Subſtance whereot, by putrifaction, doth, in time, be 
come a m-ſt rich and fruitful Mould, and ſuch that givet 
heart to the Earth tor many Years together. Sir Hug 
Plat, ubj ſu.pras 


P. 
8 
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PARAGRAPH IV. 


Experiments and Obſervations of the 
Propagation of Plants, by Ofti-lers, 
Layers, Stems, Cuttings, or Slips, 


Cc. | 


1. Of a way of making Ofi-Sets by Art. 


Ature uſually provokes this help of Propagaticn, with- 
out the Wir or Induſtry of Man cali'd to her atiiftance 
bur char not generally in all Plants, nor alway in any one: 
And therefore I eſteem it well deſerving any Man's Learn- 
jung who deliziits in Gardens, to know any means to en- 
args this way of Propagation beyond the Bounds it is ca® 
ricd to by Nature's Courie, 
There is a pretty way (which in truth I ficſt learn d from 
Mr. Robart our bhyfick-Gardeuer) for the making of OF-/ets 
where Nature never intended them, which is done by ba- 
ring the Roct of Platts ct woody Subſtance, and then ma- 
king a cut of che fame fathion wich that which is commonly 
made in laying : ſntoth C eft a Stone muſt be pur, or ſome- 
thing thac will make n Root gape ; then cover the Root. 
vycr three Inches Wu Mould, and the Lip that is liſted up 
will ſprout into Branches, the Rot of the old Tree nouriſh- 
ing it. When the Branches arc grown, cut off this Plant, 
with its Root to live of it ſelt. 
It you can, leave an Eye on the Lip of your Root, which 
you after the inciſion litt up; for the Branch will then 
more ſpcedily and certainly iſſue out of che Root ſo cut. | 
in Bulbous Roots, Ferrarius makes Off-Jets thus: If, ſays | 
he, a Eulbaus Root is barren of OF-ſets ; either put it in | | 
batter Earth, or cut it upon the bottom, in the crown of the 
Foot whence the Fibres ſpring, and that but lightly with 
Your Nail, aud ſprinkle ſome dry Duſt as a Medicme co rhe 
Wound; and the effect he affirms to be this, that fo many 
wounds as you make, into ſo many Off-ſets ſhall the geni- 
tal Vertue diſpoſe it ſelf.” Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of ihe Prepa- 
g4tzon and Improvement of Vegetablzs. 


K 3 „ Of 
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2. Of Planting and ordering of Hops. 


The Hop being one of the moſt uſeful Plants that are pro- 
| pagared by Suckers or Off- ſets; 1 ſhall, in treating ot the 
ulture of it, faith my Author, give my Planter ſuch in- 
ſtructions for the whole management of this noble Vegetable, 
as I have learned from the Obſervations of Planters that 
have made, I ſptak within compaſs, two hundred Pounds in 
à Year of an Acre of Hop Ground, cultivated with the ex. 
ence of ten Pounds per Acre, as themſelves have related 
it to me: I mean my Hop Maſters at Farnham in Surrey, and 
thereabouts. But yet I intend not to derogate from the In- 
ſtructions and Directions given by Mr, Blith; but where 
juſt Reaſon, and the practice of ſuch places where ſuch 05. 
ſervations have been made, ſhall necefſitate me ſo to do. 
Mr. Blith directs nor amiſs, when he orders thus ——— In 
March, if you have not pull'd down your Hills, you ſhould 
with your Hoe, as it were, undermine them round till you 
come to the principal Root, and taking the upper or younger 
Roots in your Hand, and diſcerning where the new Roots 
. out of the old Sets, of which be careful, but ſpare 
or the other; but in the firſt Year uncover no more but 
the top of the old Sets, but cut no Roots before the end 
of March, or beginning of April. The firſt Lear of Drei- 
ſing, you muſt cut off all ſuch as grew the Year before with- 
in an Inch of the ſame; and every Year after cut them as 
cloſe to the old Roots ; thoſe that grow downwards are to 
be cur, tis thoſe that grow outward which will incumber 
your. Garden; the difference between old and new eaſily ap- 
pears ; you will find your old Sets not increaſed in length, but 
a little in bigne is, and in few Years all your Sets will be grown 
into one; and by the colour allo, che main Root being Red, the 
other White; but if this be ror early done, then they will 
not be perceiv'd : And if your Sets be ſmall, and Ke 
in good Ground, and the Hill well maintained, tlie new 
Boots will be greater than the old; if they grow to wild 
Hupe, the Stalks will wax Red; pluck them up, and plant 

new in their places. „ 3 os RES 
At Farnham they gencrally begin.:o pole their Hs about 
the latter end of March, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes la- 
ter, according to the forwardneſs, or backwardneſs of the 
Spring. In Riling and Poling, this Rule is generally ob- 
ſerved, That if the centre, or middle of your Hills be five 
Foot aſunder, then three Poſes will ſuffice cach Hill, other- 
wiſc- if chey ſtand nearer, two Poles may be ; ſufficient. In 
ſ-m- . cs they Pole, them before: they make their Hills, 
aud, iu {ume places after: Ar Farnham they make their Hills 
commonly when they cut and cleanſe the p-Roots from the 
„ 1 2X RF 4 + - Suckers, 
s Eos © 
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Suchers, namely, at the beginning of March, and Pole them 
in an ordinary Spring about the latter. end of the ſame Month: 
But Mr. Blith's Directiohs are to make the Hills after they are 
Pol'd, and ty d to their Poles : When, ſays he, your #ps. 
are grown two Foot high, bind up with a Ruth, or Grats 
ſuch ot your Springs to the Poles as do not of themſelves, 
winding them as oft about the Poles as you can, and wind 
them according to the courſe of the Sun, buy not when 
the Dew is upon them; your Ruſhes lying in the Sun will 
toughen, ſays he, but ſurely better in the Shade. 

And now you muſt begin to make your Hills, and for 
that purpoſe get a ſtrong Hoe, ct a good broad Bir, and 
Cur, or Hoe all the Graſs inthe Alleys between your Hills, 
and therewith make your Hills with a little of your Mould 
with them, but not with ſtrong Weeds; and the more your 
Hills are raiſed, fays he, the better, the larger, and the 
ſtronger grows your Root, and bigger will be your Fruit. 
But this Rule is not fubſcribed to at Farnham, where they 
cſteem their Gardens belt ordered, where the Hills are 
made bigger, or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength and big- 
neſs of the Hop-Root. 

And whereas Mr. Blith orders, That from the time of 
the making of the Hills, the Gardner ſhould be ever and 
anon a railing his Kills, and cicaring his Ground from 
Weeds, until the tim: of gathering; the Cher vancę at Farn- 
ham, and divers o her »'2cecs, is only this; That in the be- 
ginning of Angſt, or luer end of Jul), about the time 
that the His begin to Hoe, after a good Rain, they rake up 
Earth from the Spaces, aud rencw the Hills again. 

Ls the firſt Year {.ppreſs not one Cion, hut ſuffer them 
all to climb up the Poles ; for ſhould you bury the Springs 
of any of your Roor, it would die; ſo that the more Poles 
are required to nourich the Spting. 

But after the firſt Year, fays Mr. Blith, you muſt not 
ſuffer above two or three; others ſay, not above four or 
five Stalks to go to cne Pole, but pull down and bury all the 
reſt, Yer you may let them grow tour or five Four long, 
and then chuſe out rhe beſt for uſe. As ſoon as your Pole 
is fer, you may make a circle how broad your Hill ſhall 
be, and then hollow it that it may receive the mi iſture, and 
not long after proceed to the building of your Hills. What 
he adds, that where your Hops axe higheſt, there you muſt 


begin Jain, and pare again, and be alwavs paring up, and 


lay it co the Hilk, and that till the Hill comes co be near 
a YM#& high, is contrary to the practiee both at Farnham, 
and orftr places; for the, higheſt Hills they make, are bur 
halt a Yard, or two Foot high at the moſt; neither do they 
rye themſelves ro ſach continual, attendance in parin, end 
adding to the Hills | 


K 4 Ic 
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It is a queſtion, whether [ if the Hop attain not to the 
top of the Pole, by the midſt ot July ] it be not good advice 
to break off the top of the ſame Hop, that the reſt of the 
time may ſerve to nouriſh the Branches, which other wiſe 
would loſe all, the running up being no advantage to the 
Stock, or Increaſe of the Hop. Mr. Blith holds the affir- 
mative part; but others there are that do aſſert the Neea- 
tive, and alledge for their Reaſon, that they find by Expe. 
rience, that the beating off thetops in this manner, makes 
the Hops bleed, and is very prejudicial to them. 

At Farnham alſo, (which is accounted as good a Soy! for 
Hops, and as ſecure from Blights as any in England;] I find 
their Gardens planted, not upon mciſt and boggy Ground, 
but upon a marly loamy mixt Ground, upon the declivicy 
of their Heaths, and the Soyl they uſe is throughly rotten; 
for they have an Obſervation, that if the Dung which they 
imploy about their Hills be new and freſh, it certainly 
breeds the Blight, | 

For rhe drying of their Hops, they do, as ſoon as they are 
gathered, put them on a Kiln ; ſome uſe the ſame Kilns which 
they uſe for the drying of Malt; upon which, tho' they 
lay them near a quarter of a foot thick, they will be dry'd 
in twelve Hours. They muſt be dry'd without Smoak, and 
therefore they generally dry them. with Charcoal. But ſome 
under their Kiln kave an Iron Furnace about two foot ſquare, 


with a cloſe: Grate, into which they put Sea-Coal, and 


with a vent, or conveyance for. the Smoak ; which Tron- 
Furnace being kept glowing hot with the Sea-Coal, gives 
heat enough tor the Kiln, nor dori tlie Smoak of the Sen- 
Coal annoy the Hops becauſe it i- kept in. 

Others | in the Neighbouring Villages] dry their Hops with 
Wood that is light and dry; but in other Countries wich 
Wheat Straw; for generally they dry their ys with rhe 
ſame Fuel that they dry their Malt, and uſe the ſame Dili- 


gence that they be not prejudiced by the Smoak. Mr. Shat- 
rock, ibid. ä . 


2. Of the time of Planting Hops. 


Authors, and moſt Practiſers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops 
in the end ot March or April; but ſome of our beſt experien- 
ed Planters affirm jt to be beſt done in October, before the 


Spring. Mr. Worlidge's Syftema Agriculture, 


cold Winter; and that then the Hops will ſettle againſt the 


Pat 
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PARAGRAPH V. 


Experiments and Obſervations of the. 
Rai ſing, P lanting, and Propagating 
of Trees and Shrubs. 5 


1. Of Planting Fruit Trees. 


Ir Orchards, is is a very neceſſary Requiſite, that the 
Roots of Fruit-Trees ſtand above the Gravel, Clay, or 
Rock, it any ſuch be; Proviſion for which I have — 
made two ways; the uſual and moſt common is, to plant 
e wich fuch Standards as have no down right Roots, which 
þ may be gotten in any well ordered Nurſeries ; for in ſuch 
y the ſeedling Plants are taken up the ſecond Year, and rhe 
q down right Roots being taken off ſhort, they are ſet in Beds 
4 tor Gratting, and by this means ſhoot their Roots rather 
e in compaſs than directly downward, The ſecond way is 
e 4 more unuſual Experiment, viz, To ſer the Fruit-Tree on 
4 th? top of the Ground, without any hole dig'd, and to lay 
l 
4 
a 


a load of ſuch Dirt as is found in the Streets to the Root, 
upon the Turf; yet o, as tie Rain may abide, and not | by 
reaſon of the ar run from the Root of the new ſer 
Fruit-Tree. Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of the Propzgation and 
tmprovement of Vegztables. \ 1 


2. Another of the ſame. 


There is a pretty way of plantings of Fruit. Trees, ſet daun 
by Eſq; Evelyn, whicli is thus; Set, ſays le, your T. 01 
the green Swarth, or five or fix Inches under 17, f 0 ol 
be very healthy; it moiſt or weepinz, kalf a io «co os its 
then cut a Trench round the Tree, wo tot me trom 
1 it: Lay a rank of the Turts [with the Gras vurwards ] up- 
4 on the inner fide of the Trench rewards your Tree, and. 
E then a ſecond rank upon the former, and io a third and 
H fourth, all orderly placed [as in a Fortificition] and lean- 

ing towards the Tree, aifrer the form cf a Pyramid, or 

large Hop-Hill: And always as you place a row of Turfs 
in compaſs, you muſt fill up the ſpace within the Circle 
with the looſe Earth of the ſecond Spit which you dig our 
ot yeur Trench, and ſo raiſe your Hillock near a Yard 
high; at the top it need not be above two Foot or eighteen 
Inches in Diamceter, w here you may leave the Earth * the 
N 88 orm 
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of a Diſh, to convey the Rain towards the Body of the 
Tree ; and upon the top of the Hillock prick in five or fix 
Bryars or Thorns, binding them lightly ro the Body of the 
Tree. 

The Commodities of this kind of Planting are, 

1ſt. Neicher Swine, nor Sheep, nor any ſort cf Cattle can 
e your Trees. f ä 

. 2dly. Thus you may ſer the ſmalleſt Plants cut of the reach 
of Cattle. 

3dly. Thus your Trees faſten in the Hillock, againſt the 
violence of Winds, without Stakes to fret and canker 
them. 5 

4thly. If the Soyl be wet, it is hereby made healthy. 

sthly. If very dry, the Hillocks defends from the out- 
ward Hear, | 

6thly. It prevents the Counch-Graſs, which for the firſt 
Years inſenſibly robs moſt Plants in andy Grounds apt to 
graze. And, 

Laſtly, The grazing Land will recompence the nigardly 
Farmer for the waſte of Lis Ditch, which otherwiſe he will 
ſorely bethiax. Pomona. Cap. 7. 

Mr. Sharrock mentioniag this way of planiing Trees, 
ſaich, I Wave known ia a dry Year, when Trees thus Planted 
grew and ſhot well, when others Planted the ordinary way, 
all periſhed with the dryneſs of the Werther. Sharrock 
uibi ſupra. | 


3. Of Planting Elms. 


I have been very icredibly inform'd, That a certain Gen» 
tlem in in the North Country, having a deſire to raiſe ſud- 
denly a Plump or Grove ot Trees about his Manſion Houle, 
(there being a great ſcarcicy of Wood in that place) he 
obtain'd a parcel of Elm-T7rees, Lops and Tops, and made 
Trenches, or Dic ches in the Earth, and cut his Em- Branches. 
&c. into ſeveral lengths of 6, 8, 10, or 20 Feet in length, 
as with beſt conveniency he could, and buried them ſingly 
12 the Trenches ſo dizzed, and cover'd them wholly from 
one end to the other, leaving only a hole open about the 
middle of the interred Brauch; or if it were a long piece, then 
tuo open places might be left, out of which places did 
ſpriag trorth 1everal ſnoots (the firſt Year) of a very great 
Shoots, all, ſave only the faire 
bable and likely to Give, and 10 filled up the hole about it, 
by which means they grew to a prodigious height in a few 
Yau, that his Habitation was complearly adorned with lr 
ving aſpiring Products of his ingenious attempts. 


length; the Winter dur Kare he took thoſe Eranches or 


and which was moſt pro- 


Note, 
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Note, That the true time of this Sepulture is when the 
Sap is full in the Free, when the Leaves are newly om j 
for then the great quantity of Sap chat is in the whole we. I 
forceth it ſelf into thoſe Shoots, or Cyons that then have 
found a paſſage ; alſo for the ſucceeding Years, the whole 
Tree in the Earth becomes a main principle nouriſhing Roor, 
to the nimble growing Tree. For it is evident, that if an 
Em be felled in the Iering time, when the Sap is up, that 
the Tree lying on the Ground, will ſpend much of its Sap 
in ſmall Shoots in every part of it. Much rather, if ſuch 2 
Tree were buried in a good moiſt Soyl, with only one part 
of it open to the Air, from which part you expect a flouriſh- 
ing ſhoot to proceed. Some have (with good ſucceſs) buried 
ſuch Elm Branches about the end of Fanuary, or beginning 


ot March; but if the Land, be not over dry, the latter is bet- 


ter. Mr. Worlidge's Sy/tema Agricuttrure. 
4. Of Planting Aſhes. 


There is no Tree delights more, nor is more beneficial. 
in the Chalk, or white Land than the 4; for on thoſe 
whice Hills in Wiltſhire, Hampſhire, &c. that Tree thrives 
exceeding well, and bcing ſown in the Reys there, would 
in time, prove a very confiderable advantage, as well to the, 
private as publick. | | 

It is propagated from the Seed or Keys, which being ga- 
thered in Ocfober, or after, when they begin to fall, and ſown 
in your Nurſery, the next Spring come twelve Month, they 
will appear, and wil afterwards thrive and proſper ve 
well: They are to be removed whilſt they are fmall, becauſe 
of their ſpeedy deep Rooting. Take not off the tops of the 
{mall young Aſb, becaule it is a fappy Plant; but cf the 
greater Sets, its beſt ro cut them near the Ground, and then 
they will ſend forth new thocts which will ſoon ſupply the 
defect of the other, which may alſo be done in all young 
Aſh after they are ſettled, and 1c will cauſe ta ſhoor large 
and thriving ſhoots : I ve ſeen the Experiment of it in ſuch 
Plants that ſtood ſeveral Years, and every Year Cdecay'd, 
till cut off at the Roots, and then they did wonderfully. 
thrive, Mr. Worlidge, ibid. 28255 UT 


:, 


5. Axot ber of Planting Fruit-Trees. 


Where the Ground is ſhallow, or lies near Gravel, Clay, 
Sto e, or Chalk, or near the Water, take the top of one. 
half of the ſame Land, and lay it on the other in Ridges, 
abating the intervals like unro Walks, and plant the Trees on 
the midſt of the Ridges, by which means they * = 
ff.... LS any, 7 5 duble 
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double the quantity: of Earth to Root in that they had be- 
fore, and the Walks or Intervals preſerve the Ridges from 
ſuperfluous moiſture. It has been Jas an approved Remedy 
in dry ſhallow Land, as well as in-low wet Land. 

It has (alſo) been obſerved, That Pear-Trees will thrive 
and proſper in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſtoney and gravelly 
_ where Apples will not bear ſo well. Mr. Worlidge, 
ibid. 


6. Of Planting Aquaticks, as Poplar, Withy, 
Oc. x | 
Planters in moſt places d» ftri&1y obſerve to cut the Foot or 

Ground-End fof Poplar, Withy (or other Aquatick Pitchers, 


or Sets) only one way, like a Kinds Foot, pretending that 
to be a principal Obſervation. Mr. Workdge, ibid. 


' 7. Of Planting Box. 
Strip away the Leaves from the Boxen ſlip, and wind not 
the Stem, bur ſet ic whole without winding, and it will grow ; 


proved by T. T. Sir Hugh Plat's Garden of Eden. Experiinent 
4. of Trees and Plants. 


8. Of Planting Bays. 


Every ſlip of a Bay-Tree will grew; ſteip off che great 
Leaves, and ſer them in March, when the Sap begins to rife, 
Sir Hugh Plar, ibid, Experiment 5. 


9. Of Planting Elders, 


Every Plant of an Elder will grow; proved by T. T. Sir 
Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 6. 
| | f 


10. Of Planting Poplars. 


Every ſlip of the Poplar-Teee will grow. Sir Hugh Pla 
ed. Experiment 8, eB, T0. ga Flat, 


11. Of the time when to Plant Cherries. 


Plant Cherries in October, November, Fanuary, and Febrip 
*. Sir Huzh Plat, ibid. Experiment 10, trom J. 7. 


12. of 
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12. Of the time when to Plant Quince. 


Plant Quince- Trees in October, November, February and 
March. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 1 1. from T. 7. 


13. Of the time when to Plant Hazels and Pear- 
Trees. 


2 —_— _ 
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Set Hazels and Pear-Trees in October, November, February, 
and March. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 12. from 7. T. 


n 
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14. Of Setting Apple Kernels. 


Set Apple-Kernels the end that is next the Root down- 
wards, five Fingers breadth betwixt each Kernel; moiſten 
them often with Water, by ſprinkling; and ſet them in 
March. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 13. from T. T. 


15. Of Setting Plumb Stones. 


Ser Plumb Stones in November, fix, or eight Inches deepin 
the Earth. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 14.from T. T. 


16, Of Setting Peach-Stones. 


Set Peach Stones the ſharp end downward, in November, 
| four or five Inches deep. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 16. 
* from T, ; 


17. Of Planting Filberts and Quinces. 


The Suckers (or young Shoots coming out from the Root) 
; of Quince-Trees and Filberts, will prove well, being planted: 
Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 39. from Taverner. 
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PARAGRAPH VI. 


Experiments and Obſervations of Wa: 
tering Land, Herbs, Trees and 
Shrubs. . 


' . Re 7 « 

I. Of Watering Medows. 50 

cc 

Tere is ace nſiderable improvement of dry, ſandy, and « 
gravelly Earth, by the fatty Soil and waſh that is car- _ 

ried both in Land Flocds, and other Waters, that having « 
paſſed through Cities, Roads, or other places of like Na- 6 
ture, are drawn over the Ground; for the Salt, Oyly parts, ” 
and other mixt Earth that was carried in the Flood, is ge- 1 
nerally lert bchiad upon. the Land; and the Salt diluted in 1 
the Water, eatily enters the Turt, and carries wich it other 1 
Particles tl. ĩther, where, by the hear of the Sun (they being « 
in conjunction with the Sand, Gravel, or other Bodies hete- 6 
rogeneous, and unlike ro themſelves) they cauſe, by their 6 
mutual fermentation (as is ſuppoſed) or ſome other way, . 
that temper of Ground which is moſt fit tor the growth of all » 
Grain, Graſſes, and other Vegetables of general uſe. | : 
Nor are Land Floods the only watering;, for Springs that , 


ariſe from any improving Minerals, carry with their Water ma- : 
ny improving Particles: I remember particularly, that I was : 
informed, by an excellent Perſon, and practiſed Waterer, that 
be had »bſerv'd, in ſome Lands ot his own, That this Im- 
provement m:de by floating with the Water; that came im- 5 
0 

0 

a 

( 

{ 

( 


mediatelyir m Chalk Springs, was very conſiderable to him, 
Ir much ia eri zur to Land Floods, 5 
For dra i ig the Water over Land, diſcovery muſt firſt 
be made (by the Eye, or by the Level) where the Water 
may be ceouvey'd over the moſt Land: Then Mr. Blith ad- 
viſes, to cur cur the maſt r-Trench, or Warter-Courſe, to 
fuch a bigneſs as may contain all the Land-Flood, or, at 
leaſt, be able to bring it within the Land intended for this 
Improvemeæat: Wheu the Water is brought thither, carry. 
ic alon2 in a F-o: broad Trench, or leſſer, all along the 
Level: It che Level be too dead; the leſſer Stream will 
fall vv; {> that a convenient deſcent muſt be minded, to 
give the Water a fair paſſage. It there be diſcovered in the 
| leſſer Trench, any miſtike or falling, it may with caſe be 
ame tiled, by going higher to, of lower from the Level; 
aud tue fift Trench be ſtopped up again; for this he 
ce 
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need be no deeper than the tl.ickneſs of the upper Turf, 
This done, the Water-Courſe muſt be cut out, which muſt 
be large enough to contain the whole Water which is in- 
tended for the enrichment of the Land; which largneis 
ought to confiſt in breadth, and not in depth; for a ſhal- 
low Trench, abour a Foot deep, is beſt tor this Work: When 
the Trench is brought near to the end of the Land, it is to 
be drawn narrower and narrower. TOPS 

Further Directions Mr. Blith gives (in his Engliſh Improver) 
in theſe words. 

« As ſoon, ſays he, as thou haſt brought the Water upon 
« the Land, and ruru'd it over, or upon it, be ſure that thou 
"rake it off as ſpeedily as poſſible, and fo fail not to cut thy 
« Work ; 10 as that unleis thy Land be very found, and thy 
« Land-Flood very rich, thou muſt take it off the ſooner by 
« deep draining Trench. Therefore I preſcribe no certain 
« breadth, betwixt floating and draining Trenches ; but if 
« the Land be ſounder aud dryer, or lieth more deſcending, 
thou maiſt let it run the broader; and as the Land is 
« moiſt, ſad, ruſhy, or level, let it run the leſſer breadth or 
« compaſs; and for the draining Trench, it muſt be made ſo 
deep that it go to the bottom of the cold, fpewing,moiſt Wa- 
« ter, that feeds the Flag and Ruſh ; for the wideneſs of it, uſe 
{© thy own liberty, but be ſure to make it ſo wide, as thou 
« maieſt go to the bottom of it, which muſt be ſo low, as a- 
« ny lies under the upper and ſecond Swarth of the Earth; 
« in ſome Gravel or Sand, or etfe, where ſome greater Stones 
« are mixed with Clay, under which thou muſt go half a 
Spades Graft deep at leaſt ; Yea, ſuppoſe the Corruption 
that feeds and nouriſhes the Ruſh or Flag, ſhould be a Yard 
« or four Foot deep, to the bottom of it thou muſt go, if e- 
e yer thou wilt drain it to the purpoſe, qr make the utmoſt 
e advantage of either Floating or Draining, without which 
„thy Water cannot have its kindly Operation, The truth 


«is, ctherwiſe the Benefit might happen to be no crearer 


„than che Patients, who incurr'd a Dropſy in his Cure from 
« a Feaver : Whereas, by this means, there is a double Be- 


« nefit, the firſt whereof comes by the Commodity of Wa- 


< tering, the ſecond by the draining Trenches neceſſarily 
« annexed thereunto. | 


Bur whereas the aforeſaid Author commends Watering or 
Floating, as a help to boggy, TY, quagmiery Land, 1 ſuppoſe 
no Benefit (but rather Hurt) would ariſe thereby to ſuch 
Lands, if theſe draining Trenches did not open the Paſſages 
of the obſtructed Springs, original Cauſes of the Bog or 
Ruſhineſs, as well as let out the Water newly introduced by 
the Floating. 

The time of the operation for this jImprovemert, muſt be 
when the Graſs is all off the Ground, for elſe the Soyl will 


ſtain it chat comes along with the Flood : Often watering 
| — 15 
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b > wan „ bur to keep it long in a place breeds the 


For this Operation therefore, theſe are ſpecial Rules, To 
begin your work betimes in they Lear; as ſoon as the Graf 
has done growing, and is eaten off; That the Stream or Float 
that runs over the Graſs be as ſhallow as poſſible, and the Wa- 
ter continue its running; it muſt be no deeper than the ſhort 
Graſs which muſt ſtrein the Water as it floats, for elſe the 
hungry Water may lie ſtill at the Roots of the Graſs, and 
the fat run over it; likewiſe it is to be provided, that h) 
reaſon of the unevenneſs of the Ground, the Water ſtand 
not, nor reſtagnate as in a Pool on any part of the Ground, 
for the ſame Reaſon, becauſe the Land-Flood then would 
paſs along upon a level of reſtagnant Water, and would 
not touch the Turf or Grafs, which 'ought to entertain, 
ſtay, and arreſt the Richneſs and Fat of it. | 

By this very Husbandry, Mr. Blith brings precedents of 
Improvement of Land, from eighteen Pence to thirty Shil- 


lings an Acre; and Mr. Plat from one Shilling to five 


Pound. Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of the Propagation and In- 
trovement of Vegetables. ITY 


2. Of Watering Kitchen-Plants. 


Tho Kitchen-Plants are beſt improved by watering them 
with Fat Water, ſuch as is uſually gathered into Ponds af: 
ter a Land-Flocd, or from the waſhing of a Dung-Hill; 
yet, herein you ought to be careful that it be not too foul : 

or then it will breed Flies and other Vermin, which will 
endanger the health of the Plants; as appears by this Ex- 
periment of Magnęnus. — 


Anno 1645. Aftate ſiccirri (ſays he) Feniculum C 4 
Plantas irrigari Fuſſeram. Aqua. ſumpta eſt ex Puteo fetenth 
Ne rams quidem f uit in Feniculo, ne grannlum unum quod Vers 
miculis nen ſcateret. Idem Abſynthio contigit, C miſt ad ver. 
tiſſem Jobacc) adnatæ erant exiguæ Muſce capite nigro, Ventre 
vireſe ente, quæ Plante morbim induxerant, ſed mutatd irriga- 
— rediit ſua puritas herb. Which may be thus Engliſli- 
e 


* 


In the Tear 1545, the Summer being very dry, 1 ordet= 
ed Fennel, and other Plants to be watered; the Water was 
drawn our of a ſtinking Well; there was no Branch not 
Leaf in the Fennel that was not covered with Worms, The 
lame happened co Wormwood, and unleſs I had taken notice 
to prevent it, there were little Flies with black Heads, and 
green fellies that cover'd the Tobacco, and had diſeaſtd it, 


bur changing the Water, the Plant recover'd its former Pu. 
cy unanus Exercit. 1. De Tobacco & Manna. 3. of 
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f 3. Of Watering .Rops. 


1 83 - 

A dry Spring, ſuch as happened in the Years 1672, and 
1674, proves a great check ro Hops (in their firſt ſpring- 
ing) eſpecially in hot and dry Grounds, In ſuch Years it 
is very advantageous to water them, if it can with eonve- 


niency be obtained, either from ſome Rivulet or Stream run- 


ning through, or neat your Garden, or from ſome. Well 
digged there, or out of ſome Pond made with Clay, in the 
lower part of your Ground, to receive haſty Showers b 
ſmall Aqueducts leading to it, which is the beſt Water o 
all tor this purpoſe. 


In the midſt of every Hill make a hollow place, and 


thruſt ſome pointed Stick or Iron down in the middle there- 
ot, and pour in your Water by degrees, till you think the 
Hill is well ſoaked ; then cover the Hill with the parings of 
vour Garden, which will ſer the Hop mainly torward, as 
I have known; which otherwiſe would be ſmall and weak, 
and hardly ever recover to attain its uſual height. Alſo a 
very hor and dry Summer will make the Hop blow bur 
ſmall and thin; therefore it would not be labour loſt to 
beſtow a pail of Water on every Hill prepared before -· hand 
to receive it. Mr. Worlidge's Syſtema Azricultare. 


4. Of Watering any choice Plant, thick about the 
end, and always moiſt about it. 


If you are willing to have the Ground always moiſt about 
ity Plant, place near it a Veſſel of Water, putting therein 
2 piece of Woolen Cloth or* Liſt, and ler one end thereof 
hang our of the veſſel to the Ground, the other end in the 


Water; let the Liſt or Cloath be firſt wer, and by this 


means the Water will continually drop till all be dropped 
our of the Veſſel, which may then be renewed. The end 
which hangs our of the Veflel, muſt be always lower than 
the Surface of the Water within the Veſſel, elſe it will not 


fucceed : If it drop not faſt enough, encreaſe the Liſt or 


Cloth ; if roo faſt, diminiſh ir. Mr. Worlidge, ibid. This 


b but the Chymiſts Experiment of Filtrat ion apply d to Ter- 


faculture. 
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PARAGRAPH VII. 


Experiments and Obſervations of re- 
newing, «r tranſplanting of Herbs, 
Trees and Shrubs. 


1. Of the Seaſon for tranſplanting of moſt 
Trees and Shrubs. 


L L Trees and Shrubs of woody Subſtance, that have 
Bodies able to endure the Cold, are beſt tranſplanted 
before the Winter, as ſoon as the Leaves begin to fall, by 
reaſon of the approach of the Hybernal Cold. It is lately 
experienced, that a Quickſet of White Thorn, or any other 
torts, Atple-Trees, or other Orchard Trees, being planted 
before the Winter, far out-grow others of the ſame Kinds, 
that* are planted in the Spring. Myr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of 
the Propagation and Improvement of Vegetables, 


2. Of Removins or Tranſplanting Trees. 


Livers perſons are very nice in the placing of any Tree 
in the ſame reſpect to the Heavens, I mean to the Sun and 
Winds, that after the removal of it to another place, it 
may have the ſame Situation it firſt grew in, This Rule Sir 
Kenel1n Digby approves of, and gives theſe Reaſons of its ne- 
ceſſity. There is (fays he) a conſtant perpetual Courſe of 
Atoms drawn by the Sun from the Poles towards che Æquæ 
tor, and ſuch things as lie in their Channel, muſt neceſ- 
farily be affected with their continually repeated ſtrokes j 
and that fide of them which is expoſed to their immediate 
Blows, muſt be moſt ſenfible of them; on the other fide, 
the Sun, with his warm and moiſt regiment of Atoms, will 
work contrariwiſe, one fide of the Plant will be cloſe, 
hard and heavy, and be rather acute then perfectly round; 
the other ill be ſpungy, tender, light, and-fdilated, ha- 
ving its Figure enlarged beyond roundneſs; ſo that, ſays 

e, it you expoſe the tender mellow South. ſide of the 
Tree, to the ſharp, hard wedges of the Northern-Air, they 
will to cleave and batter it, that in a ſhort time it will ** 

| e 


| 
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hale its Spirits and die. The truth is, That if the Pheno- 
menon were true, that thoſe that kept Nurſeries, and tranſ- 
lanted five thouſand in a Year without any Obſervation of 
the North and South, did find their Trees die thereupon, I 
ſhould think the Cauſe faristaorily explained. But they 
fading no ſuch effect (perchance, becauſe their Grounds 
are under the Wind) 1 muſt leaye every body to their 
liberty to obſerye or neglect this Rule. Mr. Sharrock, ibid 


/ 


3. Of removing youns Oaks. 


In removing and tranſplanting young Oaks, you muſt be 
ſure not to cut off, or wound that part of the Root which 
deſcends down right (which in ſome Countries they call 
the rop-Roor) but dig it up to the bottom, and prepare your 
hole pt, enough to fer it: Elſe, if you perſwade it to 
live, you hinder the growth of it half in half. (This Ob- 
vation my Author reccived from his honoured Friend 
Walter Burrel Eſq; of Cuckfield in Suſſex.) Mr. Ray's Con- 
Hon of Engliſh Wir ds. | 


Another of removing or tranſplanting Trees 


Trees will not proſper well, if removed out of a warm 
eter, into an open bleak Air; being ſenſible of fo great 
Change. I have known Trees decay that have not been 
moved, only other Trees (that ſheltered them from the 
dd) taken away. Mr. Woritdge's SyFema Agriculture, 


5. Of removing Trees in Summer, 


f either your impatient Fancy, or your urgent Occaſions 
dige you to the Removal or Tranſplantation of Trees in 
e Summer, you may tread in the ſteps of a certain Prince 
aor, that at Heydelberg, in the midſt of Summer, remov- 
very great Lime-Trees out of one of his Forreſts, to 
lteep Kill; exceedingly expoſed to the heat ot the Sun, 
© Heads being cut off, and the Pits into which they 
tre tranſplanted, filled with a compoſition of Earth and 
W-Dung, which was exceedingly beaten ard ſo diluted 
th Water, as it became almoſt a Liquid Pap, wherein he 
unzed the Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf; 
5 preſumed, that if the Trees were ſmaller (be they of 
ut Wood ſoever) there needeth nor fo abſolute a De- 
Mation, Mr. Worlidge, ibid. pI 
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©. Of removing and tranſplanting of great Trees, 


Several Relations there are of Trees that have been tranſ. 
planted or removed, of eighty Years growth, and fifty Foot 
high ro the neareſt Bough, wafted upon Floats and Engines 
four long Miles with admirable ſucceſs, and of Oaks plant- 
ed as big as twelve Oxen could draw; to which effect theſe 
_ preſcribed , as the ways to accompliſh the like De- 

I'!1, 

Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth 
from about him, and cut rough all the colateral Roots, 
till wich a competent ſtrength you can inforce him upon one 
ſide, toasto come with your Ax at the Tap- Root, cut that 
off ; redreſs your Tree, and ſo ler it ſtand (covered about 
with the Mould you looſen'd from it) till the next Year, or 
Coe, if you think gcod; then take it up at a fit Ses. 
on. | 

Or a little before the hard Froſt ſurprize you, make 2 
ſq; are Trench about your Tree, at ſuch a diſtance from the 
Stem, as you ſhould judge ſufficient for the Root; dig this 
ot competent depth, fo as almoſt quite ro undermine it 
by placing Blocks and quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the 
Earth ; this done, caſt on it as much Water as may ſufficient 
ly wer it, unleſs the Ground were moiſt before; thus let ! 
ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt do bind it firmly to the Root 
and then convey it to the Pit prepar'd for its new Sti 
tion. 

Bur if ic be over ponderous, you may raiſe it with a ful 
ly between a Triangle, placing the Cords under the Root 
of the Tree; ſet it on a Tiwunle, or Sled, to be convey d ant 
Re-planced where you pleaſe : By theſe means you mi " 
tranſplant Trees of a large Stature, and many times without. 
toping, or diminution of the Head, which is of great iu p 
porrance to ſupply a Defect, and remove a Cirioſity. M & 
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Worlidge, ibid. 
7. Of FEMOoVINg Or tranſplanting of Fruit-Trees 
In removing Fruit-Trees, Plant them not too deep, fort 
evcr-Turt is always richer than the next Mould : And 
ſuch places where the Land is Clayiſh, over Moiſt; or Spe: 
plant as near the Surface as you can, or above, and ral cl. 
the Earth about the Tree, rather than ſer the Tree in ti} ir 
Wer, or Clay. The fame Rule obſerve in Gravelly, or Chi te 
ky Land; for the Roots will ſeek their way downwards, M o. 
rarcly upwards : I have known Trees planted too deep, pil] c: 
away, and come to nothing, This Rule obſerved, — # 
; . pc 1. 
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; places may be made fruitful Orchards, that now are judged 
es. ¶ impoſſible, or not worth ones while. Ar. Worlidge, ibid. 


_ 8. Another of removing, or tranſplan:ing 
Tos of Trees. 

ant- : : 

hee © Trees that bear early, or often in the Year (as Pear-Trees 


De- upon Wind/or-Hil, which bear three times in a Year) thele, 

tho' they be removed to a rich, or ricker Ground, yet they 
arch do ſeldom hear ſo early, or ſo often, except the Sy be 
bots of the ſame hot Nature, and have the like advantages of 
one Situation, and other Circumſtances, with thoſe of Wind- 
that 6% And therefore, commonly the fecond Fruit of that 
bout Pear-Tree being removed, doth ſeld om ripen in other places 
„or = thn Plat? Garden of Eden. Experiment 98. trom Mr. 
Sea Hill. | 


o. Another of removing, or tranſplanting of 
old Trees, 


The Lord Zouch, in the Winter, inthe Year 1597. (And 
Mr. Hill thinks moiſt Weather is beſt, that the Earth cleav- 
ing to the Roots, may be alſo removed with them, the Earth 
being faſt bound with Fern- Branches to the Roots;) remov- 
ed divers Apple-Trees, &c. being of thirty or forty Years 
growth, at Hachney: The Earth was digged in a gocd large 
PulY compaſs from the Roots, and the Roors lictle hurt; Holes 
Roo were prepared for each Free before hand, enriched with 
| an freſh and good Earth; the Branches and Tops taken off al- 
ma} moſt cloſe to the Trunk; and they were planted again in 
the ſame Hour wherein they were removed; and the Roots 
placed towards the ſame point of the Compaſs as they firſt 
grew. He had a few Damſons the firſt Year, and all pnr 
torch Leaves at Michaelmas after, uno 1598. Garden of 
Eden, Experiment 106. | : 


10. Of removing Herbs and Flowers in the. 
Summer. 


If you remove any Ronted Plants, or Herb, or Flower, 
the it be ſomewhat forward in the Summer (ſo as you do, 
it in the Evening, after the heat is paſt, and plant it pre- 
lently and water it) there is no danger of the parching heat 
vi the Sun the next day: But beſure heave up the Earth 
carefully, ſo as you do not break the leaſt Sprigg of any 
Reor; for then the Sap goes out of the Plant, and it pe- 
1 ſheth, This way you may remove great Gilliflower m— 

| e KY. an 
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and others, without danger; proved by Mr. Simpſon, Sir 
Hugh Plat's Garden of Eden, Experiment 72. 


_ PARAGRAPH VII. 


Expetiments and Obſervations of Cut- 
ting, Pruning, or Lopping of Trees, 


CC. 


1. Of Lopping of Elms. 


Or Lopping of great Boughs, I may, ſays my Author, 
F here add an Obſervation touching Elms, which is, Thar 
it the top of an Elm of any bigneſs be cut off, the Root 
will immediately begin there, and by wet, and other acci- 
dents, run downward, and cauſe that hollowneſs which is 
ordinarily ſeen in Trees of this kind. Mr. Sharrocks Hiſtory 
of the Propagation and Improvement of Vegetables, ; 


2. Of Pruning Fruit-Trees, Cc. 


Iis a good Rule in Pruning Fruit-Trees, that the Gardner 
never cut off thoſe Boughs which are ſer and adapted for 
bearing, which is eaſily known ; for Roſes particularly, and 
Raſps, and Vines, always bear upon a freſh Sprout, ſhot 
forth che ſame Spring: ſo that the more you prune a Roſe, 
Rap, or Vine, the more freſh Sprouts of that Springs growth 
are emitted, and the more ſuch Sprouts, the greater number 
ct Rojes, Raſps, and Grapes ſucceed, unleſs tome particular 
accident deſtroy them. 
Many Fruits bear from the Antecedent Spring, as the ge- 
nerallity of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Nectarins, and Apricots : 
Many ſcem to grow from Wood of a longer growth; but 
in that a Man may be eafily miſtaken, becaute a very lit- 
tle Spring (of a ſcarce diſcernable growth) may be enough 
to ſerve as a Foundation to the Pedal of the Bloſſom or Fruit, 
which ſtand ing on the old Wood, it may be thought, that 
the Pedal, or Stalk of the Fruit ſtands immediately on the 
Wocd, and that there was no Spring interceding. 


Some- 
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Sometimes the Bloſſoms of the ſame Tree, ſtand both on 
the Wood of the preſent and antecedent Spring, as is fre- 
quently ſeen in Kentiſh-Codlings, Nurſe-Gardens, and great- 
bearing Cherries, But where-ever*the Bloſſoms are, and 
there are many Buds fitted and prepared for bearing, they 
are eaſily diſcerned by the skilful Gardener, and may be 
ſeen by any body, for thoſe are more full in their ſhooting 
up than other Buds are, and ſtand not fo cloſe made to the 
Stem of the Branch whereon they grow, and contain more 
(mall Leaves in their Body than other Buds, be ing, as I ap- 
prehend, the actual Rudiment of the enſuing Bloſſom: Such 
Boughs therefore, where on plenty of theſe tull-made-Buds, 
or inchoate Bloſſoms are ſeen, the Gardener ſpares (if he 
15 wiſe) for the preſent Year, and (where he may) prunes off 
ſuch whereon he ſees no ſuch propenſion to Fruitfulneſs. 
Sharrock, ibid, | 


3. Of Pruning Timber. Trees. 


It's beſt to Prune ſach Trees as are for Timber, whi'ſt 
they are young, and che Branches not too big; of theſe and 
other Trees, it's good to cut off the Branches that are ſu- 
perfluous, about of ama, with a ſharp Bill or other Tool, 
making the ſtroak upwards by reaſon of zhe Grain of the 
Wood, and to prevent the flitting of the Tree, at the fall of 
the Branch; and cut it clean, ſmooth and cloſe : For by 
cutting off the Branches at a diſtance from the Tree, the 
Stumps are obſerved to Rot, and leave hollow holes, which 
decay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. Mr. Worhdge's 
Syſtema Agriculture. 


F the Pruning of Fruit Trees, eſpeciall. 
x Wall-Trees. 4 


In Pruning Fruit-Trees, eſpecially Wall-Trees, beſure to 
leave the ſmall Twigs that are ſhor and knitted ro Bloſſom 
the ſucceeding Year ; for you may obſerve, That moſt Ap- 
pricots, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, &c. hang on thoſe Sprigs, 
being uſually of two Years growth: Theſe are tkeretore to 
be carefully nouriſhed, and nor cut off, as is uſual, ro Beauti- 
tie the Tree. By this very Obſervation your Walls ſhall be 
tull of Fruit, wken your Neighbours have but few. 

In Wall-Fruit cut off all groſs Shoots, however fair they 
ſeem to the Eye, that will not without much beuding, be 
well placed to the Wall; for if any Branch happen to be 
wreathed, or bruiſed in the dending, or turning (which you 
may not eaſily perceive) altho' it on grow and * 
| | | ö & 
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for the preſent, yet it will decay in time, the Sap, or Gum 
will alſo ſpew out 1a that place. [hes 4 

By neglecting of this Obſervation, many ſeeming fair Trees 
decay in ſeveral parts, when the Husbandman is ignorant of 
the Cauſe, Mr. Worlidge, ibid. N 5 | 


5. Of Pruning Vines. 


In Pruning Vines, leave ſome new Branches every Year, 
and take away (if too many) ſome of the old; which much 
advantages the Tree, and increaſeth the Fruit. And 

When you cut your Vine, leave two Knots, and cut at 
the next Interval; for uſually the two Buds yield a bunch 
of Grapes, I have obſerved Vines thus Pruned, to bear many 
fair Bunches, whereas when cut cloſe, as uſually is done for 
Beauty's ſake, which in the Husbandman is not in this caſe 
to be regarded) the Tree has been almoſt barren of Fruit, 
Mr. Worlidge, ibid. | 


6. Another of Lopping Elms. 


When you Lop the Elm (which may be about January 
for the Fire, and more frequently, if you defire to have 
them tall; or that you would form them into Hedges; for 
ſo they may be kept faſt and thickned to the higheſt Twig, 
affording both a magnificent and auguſt Deferce againſt the 
Winds and Sun;) I fay, when you thus trim them, be care- 
ful to indulge the Tops; for they protect the body of the 
Trecs from the wer, which always invades thoſe parts firſt, 
and will, in time, periſh them to the very Heart; fo as 
Elms beginning thus to decay, are not long proſperous. Sir 
Hugh Plat relates (as from an expert Carpenter) that the 
Bouzhs and Branches of. an E/m ſhould be lett a feor long 
next the Trunk when they are Lopt; But this is to my certain 


Obſervation a very great miſtake either in rheRelator or Author: 


For I have noted many Elms ſo disbranched, that the remain- 
ing Stubs grew immediately hollow, and were as fo many 
Conduits, or Pipes, to hold, and convey che Rain to the 
very Body and Heart of the Tree, My. Evlyn's Sylva, 


7. Of Cutting Roſes, Hedges and Arbours. 


Cut your Ryſes after they have done bearing (ſo ſoon as 
the Moon will give you leave, viz. the fourth, fifth, or ſixth 
Days after the Change) and fo you ſhall have ſtore of Roſes 
again about MH chaelmas, or after. But, take heed you cut 
no Branch of a Kyfe ſo low, as that you leave no cating 
Eranches upon it; for that will hinder the bearing of the 
Roſes exceedingly. © | we 
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It is alſo good in the aforeſaid Days after the Change, to 
cut any Hedge, Arbour, &c. to make it grow the better; 
proved by Mr. S. Sir Hugh Plat's Garden of Eden, Experi- 
ment 73. 


8. Another of cutting of Roſes. 


Tf you cut your Roſes when they are ready to bud (in an 
apt time of the Moon) they will begin to bud, when other 
Roſes have done bearing: This is an excellent ſecret, it 
Frofts happen in budding time ; for ſo you may have ſtore 
of Roſes, when others ſhall have few, or none, and may 
then be ſold ar a high rate. This I proved (the eighteenth 
of March 1606, being a few days after the Change) upon 
divers Standards at Bednal-Green, being extreamly nip 
with Froſts in budding time, and many of them did yield 
me great ſtore of Roſes, when the reſt of my Garden did in 
a manner fail. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 85, a 


9. Another of the ſame, 


Cur your Reſe Standards in the Twelve days and not be- 
fore; ſo they will bear exceeding well: Proved often 
Garret the Apothecary, and Pigot the Gardener, Sir Hugh 


lat, ibid. Experiment 86. 


10. Of Lopping Trees. 


Lop the Branches of your Trees alway in the Winter be- 
fore the Sun riſeth) within ten or twelves Inches of the Trunk, 
and in thespring when theSap is up, cut thoſe Branches cloſe to 
the Trunk; and fo ſhall you both have your Trce luſty, becauſe 
no Sap is left in thoſe vaſt Branthes (which would have been 
loſt,if you had Pruned them according to the uſual manner, in 
March, or April) aid alſo then the Sap will come purling out, 
and ſoon cover the Wood; whereby you ſhall avoid thoſe ble- 
miſhes in your Trees, which others procure by Pruning them 
ia the Winter Proved by Mr. Andrew Hill. Sir Hugh 


Plat, ibid. Experiment 99. 


11. Another way *of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 


In Pruning of your Fruit-Trees, or any other Plant, or 
Shrub-bcaring Fruit, you muſt always have reſpe& whether 
it bears its Fruit upon the firſt, ſecond, or third Years Sprout; 
for you muſt never cut away all the bearing Sprouts, if you 
mean to have any Fruit. As in Pippins, the third Fears 
Spr-ut doth only t ar Frnit; and in ſome other he: = 

| only 
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only the ſeeond Years Sprout ; in Gooſeberries the laſt Years 
1 bears moſt : Proved by Mr. Andrew Hill. Sir Hugh 


ibid. Experiment g12. 
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PARAGRAPH 1X. 


Experiments and Obſervations of 
wy Grafting. 


1. Of what Plants will take, being Grafted of 
different kinds. 


Is known that Plums will not grow upon Cherries, nor 
Pears upon Apples for many Years, tho for a while they 
may proſper. 

find that divers Plants will rake by Enarching, or Abla. 
ation, thac will not take by common Grafting ; ſo Grapes, 
as the early red upon the great Fox-Grape, Apricots alſo, and 
Peaches, which being ſecur d upon their own Stocks, will ad- 
mir implantation upon another alſo, and take unto ir, which 
by Grafcing I could never bring them to. 

The ſtrangeſt Conjunctions that we obſerve to agree, are 
the White-Thorn with the Pear, Quinces with the Pear, 
the Pear with the Quinces, the Medtar with the White-Thorn, 
the Apricot with the Plums that are full of Sap, and ſome- 
times upon hard ſcurvy Plums, moſt uſe the White Pear 
Plums tor that purpoſe; I find not but ſome other are as 

viz. the Primordian, Muſcle, and Violet. And it is true, 
that all Roſes cement and continue well upon Bryars, as on 
the Sweet-Bryar, and Dog-Roſe, TORR | 

J have Cherries that grow upon Plum-ſtocks (which is Sir 
Hugh Plat Experiment in his Garden of Eden, p. 113_) and 
Currants upon Gooſeberries; what duration they may be of, 
expect to learn. I am not convinced by Experience, that 
Pears upon White-Thorn are worſe in their Fruit; but if fo, 
I ſhall prefer Apple - Kernels before Crabs for a Nurſery. 

I have taſted very excellent Katharine Pears without Stone 
or Hardneſs, that came from a Thorn-Stock ; nor were they 
ſmaller or harder (which Mr. Tavernor aſſerts) than AER 
Fruit upon the proper Stock; however, I adviſe ſuch as uſe 
Thorn-ſtocks to graft very low, for otherwiſe the Thorn not 

rowing proportionably to the Graft, will cauſe the Graft to 

cay, being never able to grow thereon, to the bigneſs uſu- 
al in Pear- Trees, Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory of the Propagation and 
Improvement of Vegetables, - ' © © 95 
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2. Of the time of Grafting. 


The time of Grafting, poſſibly is any time of the Winter; 
1 have ſcen Apples Grafted in November, and at Chriſtmas, 
and yer thrive very well; but the beſt time is that which 
immediately precedes the Spring; if you can, let the Cyons 
be gathered before the Trees ſhoot their Buds, tho? — 
6 will grow now and then, notwithſtanding they be ſprouted. 
It is no matter tho the Stocks are Budded; I have, at Eaſter. 
Grafted above two hundred Apples and Pears together with; 
out any fail Sharrock, ibid. | 


3. Of improving the double yellow Roſe by In 


oculation. 


Whereas, ſays my Author, all other Roſes are beſt Na- 

tural, the Double-yellow is beſt inoculated upon another 

Stock; others thrive and bear beſt in the Sun, this in the 
Shade; therefore the beſt way that I know to cauſe this 
Roſe to bring forth Flowers, is performed after this man- 
ner. ö 
Firſt, In the Stock of a anch ford Roſe, near the Ground, 

put in a Bud of the ſingle yellow-Roſe, which growing, the 

Suckers muſt he kept from the Root; and all the Buds rub d 
off except thoſe of the kind deſir d, which 1 Berry grown 
big enough to bear (which it will be in two Years) it muſt 
in the Winter be prun'd very near, cutting off all the ſmall 
Shoots, and ouly leaving the biggeſt, cutting off the Tops 

alſo as far as they are ſmall ; then in the Spring, when the 
Buds for Leaves come forth, rub off the ſmalleſt of them, 
leaving only ſone few of the biggeſt, which by reaſon of 
the ſtrength of he Stock, affording more nouriſhment than 
any other, anc the agreeable Nature of the fingle yellow- 
Rofe, from whence it 1s immediately nouriſhed, the Shoots 
will be ſtrong and able to bear out the Flowers, if they be 
not too many, vhich may be prevented by nipping off the 
| ſmalleſt Buds fon Flowers, leaving only ſuch a number of the 
faireſt, as the Tree may be able to bring to perfection; 
which Tree waild ſtand ſomething ſhadowed, and nor 
two much in the heat of the Sup, and in a Standard by ir 

ſelf, rather than under the VVall. 
Theſe Rules being obſerved, we may expect to enjoy the 
full delight of tieſe beautiful Roſes, as I my ſelf have done 
by my own Prattce in divers Trees ſo handled, which have 
Yearly bore ſtore of fair Flo vers, when thoſe that were 
Natural, notwithſtanding al! the helps I could uſe, have not 
; brought forth one that was kindly, but all of them broken, 
or, as it were, bliſted. Mr, Rea s ls. 7 

| | | | | 4. 0 
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the croſs Cut; then bind it cloſe 
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4. Of chuſing Grafts. 


Make choice of your Grafts from 2 conſtant and well- 
bearing Branch, if you can conveniently; others may do 
very well : But the Grafts of ſuch Trees as are ill bearers, 
or not come to bear Fruit, are to }be rejected; the Grafts 
always partaking of the Quality of the Tree Wem whence 
they were taken. 6 ba; | 

Alſo chuſe not thoſe that are very ſmall and ſlender, for 

commonly fail ; but take the faireſt upon the Tree, 
and eſpecially thoſe thar are fulleſt of Buds. 

Once for all obſerve, that the ſtumpy Graft will be found 
much ſuperiour to the ſlender one, and make, a much na- 


- bler and larger Shoot. This upon Experience. Mr. VVorlidge 


Syſtema Agriculture. 


5. Of the manner of Inoculating. 


One ſome ſmooth part of the Stock, either near, or far- 
ther from the Ground, according as you intend it, either 
Dwarf-Tree, or for the Wall, or a tall Standard, cut the 
Rinde of the Stock overthwart; and from the middle there- 
of, gently flirt the Bark, or Rinde about an Inch long, in the 
form of a T, not wounding the Stock, then nmbly prepare 
the Bud, by cutting off the Leaf, and leave only the Tail 
about half an Inch from the Bud; then iflit the Bark on 
each fide the Bud, a little diſtance from the Eud, and take 
away the Bark above and below, leaving the Bark half. an 
Inch above and below the Bud, and fhar en that end of the 
Bark below the Bud, like a Shield, or Eſcucheon, that it 
may the more eafily go down, and unite between the Bark 
and the Stock: Then with your Quill take of the Bark and 
Bud dextrouſly, that you leave not the Rua behind; for 
if you ſee a hole under the Bud on the infide, the Root is 
gone, caſt it away, and prepare another. When your Bud 
is ready, raiſe the Bark of the Stock on each ſide of the ſlic 
(preſerving as carefully as you can the innei thin Rind of 
the Stock) put in, wich care, the Shield, cr Bud between 
the Bark and Stock, thruſting it down until che top joyn to 

e wich your Yarn, Oc. but 
not the Bud it ſelf. 3 2 
There is another way of Inoculating more ready than 


this, and more ſucceſsful, and differs from the former, on- 


ly, that the Bark is ſlit upwards from the crofs Cut, and the 
Shield or Bud put upwards, leaving the lover end longer 
than may ſerve; and when it is in ics plac, cur off that 
which is ſuperfluous, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to the 
Bark of the Stock, and bind it as before; which * 
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and more ſuccesfully takes than the other, as I my ſelf have 


ienced. 8 | 
I have alſo cut the edge of my Bark about the Bud ſquare, 
and have cut the Bark of the Stock fit to receive the ſame, 
and bound it faſt ; which ſucceeded well, and is the readigr 
way, and more facile. Mr. Worlidge, ibid. 
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5. Of Grafting a Cherry upon a Plum Tree by 


Inoculation. 


* 


| A Cherry proſpers well upon a Plum-Srock ; but not e n- 
tra: And therefore, if you graft a Cherry in the Bud, up- 
on a Branch, or Bough of a Plum-Tree that doth bear, you 
may make the ſame Tree to bear both Plums and Cherries : 
Proved by Mr. Hill. Sir Hugh Plat's Garden of Eden, Ex- 
periment 47. of Frees and Plants. 


2. Of what Stock one may Graft on. 


* You may Graft upon a bearing Bough of an Apple-Tree, 
a contrary Apple; and when that Cyon is grown great e- 

nough to receive another Graft, you may graft a contrary 
Fruit thereon ; but an Apple-Cion doth not agree with a Peay- 
Stock (nor e contra) nor a Plum upon an Apple, or Pear-Stock, 
neither will any Cion of a Fruit-Tree take upon an Elm- 
Stock; proved by Mr. Hill. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. Experi- 
ment 63; 


8. Of Grafting Quinces, or Medlars. 


A Quince may well be grafted upon a Medlar-Stock ; and 
a Medlar will grow, but not proſper ſo well, upon a Quince- 
Stock, becauſe the Cion will out- grow the Stock; proved by 
Mr. Hlil, Sir Hugh Plat, ibid, Experiment 64. 


9, Another of Grafting Medlars. 


If you graft a Medlar upon a Quince, it will bring a fair 
and large Medlar ; proved by Mr. S. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. 
Experiment 94. 


10. Of grafting at Chriſtmas. 


7 


Jou may graft an Apple Cion at Chriſtmas, if you graft 
him very deep into the Stock, viz. four Inches, or, three 
at the leaſt, and cloſe it well; For tho the Sap riſe not, * 

| e 


the moiſture of the Stock is ſufficient to p 
till the Sap do riſe; proved by Mr. Hill. 
ibid. Experiment 68. | 


Sir Hugh Plat; 


11. Of Grafting, ſo as the Fruit may come with. 
aut Stones, and be (for the moſt part) bid un- 
der the Leaves. | 


Graft the ſmall end of the Cion (or Graft) downwards; 
and fo of Pears and Apples, and they will have no Coar: 
Quere of Plums grafted upon a Willow, to come withour 
Stones. Alſo, ſuch Apples and Pearsthus grafted, will, for 
the moſt part, hang under the Leaves, and not be ſeen un- 
leſs you come under the Trees; proved by Mr. S. Sir 
Hugh Plat, ibid. Experiment 92. 


PARAGRAPH X. 


Experiments and Obſervations of Re- 
medying the Diſeaſes, Annoyances, 
&c. incident to Land, Herbs, Trees, 
and Shrubs. 


1. Of curing cold and moiſt Land. | 


Ber and Obſtruction of Springs more or leſs, is ge- 
LD nerally the cauſe of che Chill, or Cold neſs that lies up- 
on Land, and breeds the Ruſh, and other incommadities ; 


and theretore the Foundation of rhe Cure of ſuch Land, 


muſt be to remove this internal Cauſe, by laying the Ground 
ary, and draining the Big. And concering the way to do 
this, I ſhall give you Mr. Blith's Obſervations and Directions, 
who was both a Pradtiſer himſelf, and queſtionleſs a true 

Reporter of his Experience. | 
In cold ruſhy Land, fays he, the Moiſture, or cold hun- 
gry Water is found between the firſt and ſecond  Swarth of 
the Land, and then oft- times you come immediately to a 
little Gravel, or Stonineſs, in which this Water is; and 
fomerimes below this is a hungry Gravel ; and many times 
this Gravel, or Stonineſs lies lower : Bur in boggy Land ir 
e uſually 
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reſerve the Cion, 
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uſually lies deepeꝶahan in Ruſny; but to the bottom where 
the ſpewing Spring lies, you muſt go (and one Spade's 
depth, or graft beneath, how deep ſoever it be) if you will 
drain the Land to purpoſe. * 

And as for the Matter, or Bog-makey, that is moſt eaſily 
diſcovered ; for ſometimes it lies within two foot of the 
Ground, and ſomerimes, and very uſually, three, or four 
foot : Yet ſome lie far deeper, fix, eight, or nine foot, and 
all rheſe are feizeable ro be wrought, and the Bog to be- 
diſcovered ; but till you come paſt the Black Earth, or Turf, 
(which uſually is two or three foot thick) unto another ſore 
of Earth, and ſometimes to old Wood and Trees (I mean the 
proportion and Form thereof, but the Nature turn'd as ſoft 
and tender as the Earth it felt) which have lain there no Man 
knows how long; and then to a white Earth, and many times 
like Lime, which the Tanner, and white Tawer takes out of their 
Lime-Pits, and then to a Gravel, or Sand, where the Water 
ieh, and then one Spade's depth clearly under this, which 
is indeed nothing elſe but a Spring, that would fain burſt 
forth at ſome certain place, afid which, if it did break out 
and run quick and lively, as other Springs do, your - Bog 
would die, but being held down by the power and weighr 
of che Earth that oppoſeth the Spring, which boyls and 
Works up into the Earth, and, as it were, blows it up, and 
fills the Earth with Wind, as I may call it, and makes it 
{well and rife like a Puff-ball, as you ſhall ſeldom, or ne- 
ver find any Bog but it hes higher, and riſing from the ad- 
cent Land to it; ſo that I believe, could you poſſibly light 
on the very place where the Spring Naturally lies, you need 
bur open the very place to your Quick-Spring, and give it a 
clear vent, and certainly your Byg would decay; by reaſon 
whereof ir has ſo corrupted and ſwollen the Earth, as a 
Dropſy doth Man's Body; for if you obſerve the Mold it 
is very light and hallow, and three Foot ſquare therecf, is 
not above the weight of a ſolid Foot of Natural Earth, 
Clay, or Land; whereby I conceive, that how much ſo ever 
this Mould is forced from the Natural Weight, or Hardneſs 
of ſolid Earth, or Clay, ſo much it is Corrupted, Swollen, 
or Increaſed, and blown up, and ſo much it muſt be taken 
down, or let forth, before ever it be reduced ; I therefcre 
preſcribe this Direction: Go to the bottom of the Brg, and 
there make a Trench in the ſound Ground, or elſe in ſome 
old Ditch, fo low, as you verily believe you are under the 
level of the Spring, orſpewing Water, and then carry up 
your Trench into your bog, and ſtreight through the middle 
of ir, one foot under the Spring, or ſpewing Water upon 
your Level, unleſs it rife higher, as many times the Warer, 
or Spring riſeth, as the Land riſeth, and ſometimes lies 
level with the head of the Bog, unto which you muſt car- 
ry your Drain, or within two or three Yards of the voy 
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head of ir, and ſtrike another Trench overthwart the very 


Head both ways from that middle Trench, as fir as your 


Bog goeth, all along to the very end of it, ſtill conrinui 
one Hoe at leaſt under the ſame, and poſſibly this may wol 
a ſtrange change in the Ground of ir felf, without any more 
Trenching, | 
Or thus you may work in ſomewhat a more certain way, 

bur more chargeable, viz. Afrer you have brought a Trench 
to the bottom of your Bog, then cur a good ſubſtantia! 
Trench about the Bog; (I mean, according tv the form of 

our Bog, whether round, {quare, or long) or three or four 
Yards within your dope Ground; for, ſo far 1 do really 
believe, it will drain that which you leave without your 
Trench, at the depth afore-ſaid, that is underneath the 
Spring Water round; and when you have ſo done, make one 
work, or two juſt overthwart it, upwards and downwards, all 
under the Matter of the Bog, as is aforeſaid ; and in one 
Years patience, through God's Bleſſing, _— your deſi- 
red Iſſue + And it it be in ſuch a place as will occaſion great 
danger to your Cattel ; then having wrought your Works 
and Drains as afore-faid; all upon ſtraight Lines (by all 
means prevent as many Angles, Crooks, and Turnings as 1s 
poſfible, for thoſe will occaſion bur ſtoppages of the Water, 
and filling up of Trenches, and loſs of Ground, and much 
more Trouble than otherwiſe.) Then you mui: take good 
— Faggors, Willow, Alder, Elm, or Thorn, and lay in the 

trom of your Works; then take your Turfs you took u 

in the top of your Trench, and plant them thereupon wit 
the Swerd downwards, and then fill up your Works level 
a gain, until you come to the bottom, or nether end of your 
work, where your Trench is ſo ſhallow, that it will not en- 
danger your Cattle: Or rather take great Pibbles of Flint- 
Stones, and ſo fill up the bottom of your Trench about 
fitteen Inches high, and take your Turf and plant it as afore- 
ſaid, being cut very fir for your French, that ic may lie cloſe 
as it is laid down, and then having covered it all over with 
Earth, and made it even as che other Ground, wait and 
expect a wonderful effect through the Bleſſing of God; bur 
it you may, without eminent Danger, leave your Worksopen, 
that is maſt certaia of all. Blith's Engliſh Improvement, 


2. Of curing cold and dry Land. 


For ſuch ſorts of cold Land as are ſound and not ſpun- 
gy, or Dropfical ; the way? to make them uſeful to the Huſ- 
bandman and Grazier, is to add to them ſome ſtore of the 
more hot and active Principle, ſuch as abound in Spirit, or 
Volatile Salt; ſuch are Hen-Dung, Pigeon-Dung, Soot, and the 


lixe; to which Mault-Puſt , may be added; but g 
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uſeful when -imptegr with theſe Dungs. For there is 
ſome of the Spirits of the fermented, Barly in the Malt -· Duſt, 
with which the Earth is diſpos'd to ſuch a fermentation as 


is 9 to make it fruitful in the production of Vegeta- 
bles 


. "Yer that Spirit is ſo ſubtile, that in à dry time it 
ſoon exhales, and therefore in a dry Year worketh not fo 


great an * many as is in a wet one: For this Malt= 
Duſt our H d-Men gives twelve pence the Buſhtl, which 


they generally (where they have the conveniency) ſpread 
in 4 Dove-Houſe, or elſe in a Hen-Houſe well ſtor'd_) that 
Pigeons may pick it, and further enliven it with the Heat 
and Virrue of their Dung before they ſow it: For all theſe 
powerful Medicines are to be beſtow'd in ſmall quantities, 
and therefore Sow'd by the Hand for fear of burning the 
Chirs, and killing the Corn in irs firſt Germination, I have 
obſerved, That where theſe Dungs have been over plentitul- 
ly laid, the place bare no Corn at all; whereas in the ſame 
place, where it is moderately ſtrewed, there was a vaſt im- 
provement of the Crop. | 

Urine is eſteem'd a great help to cold Land from the ſame 
Principle, and therefore the ſame caution is to be uſed; that 
the parts of it be diſſeminated, and not laid too thick. 7 
have ſeen half the Trees in a Codling-Hedge kill'd by water- 
ing them roo much with Urine. | We th 

And the improvement is full as great in cold Paſtures 
and Medows as on Plow'd Lands, both by Malt-Dufſt, and 
the mentioned Dungs. 1 have ſees an Experiment made of 
divers of theſe together, on ſeveral parts of the ſame Ground, 
where it appear d, that the improvement was greateſt by 
Soot, the ſecond place had Pigeon s- Dung. Mr. Blith. 


2. Of curing the Drineſs of Ground. 


.. Drinefs is generally a great cauſe of Barrenneſs, and is 
an uſual Annoyance in Sandy and Gravelly Grounds 

more eſpecially that they retain not the Rain Water ſo wel 

as Clay, or Land of a mixt Soil: The proper Remedy for 
this Befect is artificial Watering (of which ſee Paragraph 6; 
Num. 1.) which tempers tlie Ground moſt properly for the 
improvement of the growth of the moſt uſeful Plants, Grain 
and Graſs : For Water in itsjown Nature and Property, is 
2 Saul, and has an exceeding agrecableneſs with the Bodies 
of moſt Vegetables, as appears by the Experiments of their 
growth in Water only. (Mentioned Paragraph XI. Obſervas 
tion VI.) Sharrock's Hiftory of the Propagation and Improve- 
ment of 'Vegerablgs, = o | 
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4. Of preſerving Corn from Blaſting.” * 


Tho' Mr. Blith reports, and Mr. Hartlib likewiſe, That 
the Natural Helps to preſerve Corn from Blaſting, is the 
Steeping of it in thick fat Water, or Lime-Water, Urine, 
or Brine; or the mixing of Lime, or Afhes with Corn well 
wet and mciſt, that fo it may cloath it felt with the fineſt 
of the Lime, or Aſbes, &c. ſo as it may fall cloathed all 
over to the Earth, and ſo be covered therewith: Net, the 
very laſt Year it was obſerved, That where thoſe Means 
were uſed, the Blaſt did as much harm- as on the ad- 
jayninz Lands, where there was no ſuch Applications made 
to the Seed. And, indeed, blaſting being the periſhing of 
the tender Kernel, by reaſon of a Wind (which, from its 
effect, is ſometimes. calld a Red-wind) that roo ſharply, 
(ane it may be with ſome Venom) breathes on it at its firſt 

zinning ; I ſee no reaſon that ſuch Infuſions and Appli- 
caticns ſhould be any Defence; for it comes from an out- 
ward Violence, and therefore it is moſt uſually ſeen, That 


not half a Tree only, but half a Bough ſhall be blaſted, I 


while the other half of the ſame, that grows by one and 
the ſame Nouriſhment, remains free, ſound and well-colour- 
ed. Sharrock, ibid. 


5. Of preſerving Corn from Smuttineſs. 


Some Authors preſcribe the Steeping of Corn in thick 
fat Water, or in Lime-Water, Urine, or Brine, or the mixing 
of Lime, or Aſhes wich the moiſten'd Corn, to preſerve it 
from Blaſting : But I believe they are miſtaken in the Ap- 
plication of the Medicine to the prevention of the right 
and proper Diſeaſe: For, I have heard ſuch who practiced 
theſe Medicines, to affirm, That they have generally. (and 
with reaſonable good ſucceſs) uſed thoſe Remedies to pre- 
vent Smuttineſs. Sharroch, ibid. NR 


6. Another of the ſame. 


A good Reaſon to prove, that Wheat when is is at the | 
beſt, decays ſooneſt, you ſhall ſee in this following Expe- 
riment, | | 

Sow of this Wheat the next Year, whether it be waſhed 
or not waſhed, yet it will be very Smutty ; whereas it you 
Sow leaner, or a nuddle Wheat on the ſame Land, and at 
the ſame Seafon, yea that very Day, yet the one will turn 
Smutty, and the cther will not; which proveth that the 
plump and fulleſt Wheat, being at its height and period, 

Returns, 
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returns, Decays, and comes to Nought, being Smutty). Mrs 
Remnant, Lib. 2. Cap. 3. hy | 1 Yb 


+. Of caring the Mildew of Cott and Hops. 


It may be truly ſaid of Mildew, That it is not to be pre- 
rented by Liming, or Brining, or any other the like means. 
tis a good Account of the Cauſe and Cure of this Ac- 
dent that is deliver'd by Mr. Remnant, Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 
which take as follows, ONT TS 

Mildew, ſays he, is a fine, thin, fweer Dew; when it 
alleth, no Dew, or Water in the Earth is fo thin as I know 
&; yerif ir lye till the Sun, or Heat come upon it, or Winds 
iry it, then it becomes clammy, ſtiff and bind ing; but the 
is Avorſt effect it has is upon Wheat and Hops. 
ly, . 1 falls commonly in the warmeſt and ſtilleſt Weather; 
| is exhaled or drawn up by the Sun out of the Flowers, 
- Nad from ſwect things, or ſweet places of the Earth, and it 
ar. i moſt frequent in the height of Summer; and warm Weather, 


NN Leh nag 


hat Neſpecially a little before , Wheat-Harveſt : So that Wheat 
ed. Wb taken by it when it is full Corn in the Ear, and the 
and raw is dry, and beginning to change white. It falls 


me times in the Night, ſometimes in the Day, but moſt of 
l in Cloudy, Miſty Gloomy Weather: The which to find 
ur, keep Bees, and they will be your Intelligencers, if it is 
in the Night, they will out together as ſoon as the Day 
light, or if it fall by Day, they will abroad together tho? 
i fall faſt, and as big as a pretty Rain. 


hick J Therefore, when you ſee the Bees fly thus early and dis 

Ring Wiently, beſure there is a ſweer Dew fallen; then make 

'e * ite before the Sun, or Drineſs comerh on it, and get help, 

 Ap- Wd away into your Wheat, and with a Line, or Rope, run 
ig ver your Wheat as faſt as may be, one in one Furrow, and 
ice 


other in another, a Land two or three diſtanee, as you 
(and Nn well reach, one at one end and the other at the other 
pre: And of the Rope, or Pole; and the leaſt touch, or wagging 
ill ſhake it off, it is fo exceeding thin when it is new fal- 
1 yet if you have time and help, it were good that you 
ent backward as well as forward, to'make ſure work. 
But if you let the Dew alone, it will ſtick faſt, wh 
© the eit or Drineſs comes upon it, and fo in time will 
WW your Wheat, ſo that no moiſture, or Nouriſhment can 
dme out of the Root into the Ear, and then your Cortt 
rinks in the Ear for want of Nouriſhment. 
This Dew will, in time, ſtick faſt and become Clarhtny; 
id bind like Turpenrine, or Birdlime ;, firſt ſtraked on the 


urn $"a, and within a While all over biack ; while che Wheat 
ar che Lreen, and there is no moiſture in the Straw, ſo long 


e Mildew doth no hurt; fo, likewiſe when the Corti is 
erurns, | M 2 L hard, 
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hard, and dead ripe in the Ear, it is paſt da ſo chat 
the greateſt hurt * between the time ther ft begins to 
change colour, and the full ripening; and if you be care- 
leis and neghgent in this time, be ſure your Wheat will 
Fe dryd up with the Sun, and ſhrunk in the Ear, and 
baſted, which by God's Bleffing, and your ſmall Pains and 
Diligence, you may n — : 

Some have ſlighred and contemned theſe weak means for a 
while, but after better conſideration, have made uſe of it, 

and faxnd the Benefit, and were thankful for it. The Mildew 

is alſo to be perceived upon the Oaken-Leaves ſhining and 
ſweet ; but having your Intelligencers (the Bees) at home, 
you'reed not ſeek abroad. en ol 
Hips are very often blaſted hy the Mildew ; when there. 
fore this Dew falleth, ſhake your Hop Poles, and with a 
gentle Wand, bear off this Dew from the s, and if 

it be not too much labour, waſh it off alſo by throwing 
Water upon them, if you ſee that it will not come off with | 
ſhaking : For if it ſtick on, and continue, you ſhall ſee | 
Worms and Bobs breed and ſtick there, and fo fpoil your | 
Hops, and they will be Lowfy and Filthy, and much im- 
'd, if not all loft, Now if NEW diligent and watchful 

in, you may, by God's Bleſfing, receive double and 
rrebble, or greater Recompence of your Pains, and preſerve 
abundance which former Ages have loft. Mr. Remnant, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 1. * | 


8. Of deſtroying Moles. 
Moles by watering are Drown'd, or driven up to ſonar- 
row a compels, that they may be eafily taken; I have known 
them to have been forced to leave their Holes and run up- 


on the Turf, ro ſave their Lives from the Water-Flood, 
Sharrock ub! ſupr a. 5 | 


9. Another of the ſame. 
Mr. . Blirh relates, That one Spring, about March, one 


_ Mole-Catcher- and his Boy (in about ten Days time, in a] li 
„Sand of nine Acres, being juſt laid down from Tillaze)Y E 
| 35 : * 296 &. three Buſhels of them old and young; they V 
urn ee de nambred, moſt of them being young and v. 
mec and this he did, only by caſting up their Ne le 
4" tich are always buile in a great heap, of double bigneſs ta] v 


the reſt moſt eafily* diſcerned ; and then the old One: 
would come to look their. Young, which he would ſnap u 
mreſencly alſo: At another Seafon than March (which 1! 
their breeding time) ſuch ſucceſs is not to be expected. Mr 
Elith abi ſupra | e 


9.4 
40. 


Parag. 10. in AGRI CULTURE, c. 1650 
Io. Of deſtroying Fern or Brakes. 


Fern-is a great annoiance of ſome land: For the deſtructi- 
on of it, ſome Authors give this Preſcription. In the Spring, 
when the Fern begins to grow a little above the Graſs, while 
it is young and tender, Take a crooked Pole, or piece ot 
Wood about ſix Foot long, coming at one end like a Bow, or 
made like a blunt Sythe ; With this ſtrike off all the Heads of 
the Fern, as low as you can, even to the Ground, if poſſible; do 
this the Second or Third time, and if proves generally a v#/#4?n 
Remedy. The Reaſon, as I ſuppoſe, is the Putrifaction of the 
Fern, it being a very moiſt muſcilaginous Plant, by its own 
juice, and the moiſture of the Earth, by which the very Roots 
themſelves come to be corrupted ; or elfe the deprivation of 
all the Buds that germinate from the Root, by cutting off the 
the Sprouts ſo unſeaſonably. Sharrock ub? ſupra. 


11. Of deſtroying Ants or Piſmires. 


Piſmires, efpecially of the black kind, are exceeding trouble- 
ſome in ſome Gardens; for they climb the higheſt Trees, 
and ſpoil the Fruit, and are comonly eſteem d remed ilels. 
Belonius, who took exceeding pains for improvement of vege- 
tables, commands the decoction or Broath made of any ſort 
of Spurge, as very efficacions for this purpoſe. Some draw 
them to one place, by burning Carrion where moſt they reſort, 
and then ſcald them with ſeeth ing Liquor. Sharrock uib ſupra. 


12. Of deſtroying Ear- wigs. 


To divers Choice Flowers, (but Carnations and Gil- 
liflowers eſpecially) Ear-wigs are a great annoiance : Mr. 
P.'s way of ſetting Beaſts Hoofs among the Flowers, upon 
Sticks, to take them, is us'd of every Boay here, and generally 
liked. Some that ſet their Flowres in Pots, fer the pots in 
Earthen Plates, with double verges, containing Wazer, or 
Water mingl d with Soor in the outward verge, to gin the 
vermin that ſhall arr the Pots, and Rain-yager; in che 
ſecond, which may paſs through the Holes in Pots, c 
water the Earth therein contain d. S harrock ubi ſu pra. 
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13. Of deſtroying Caterpillars. 


I Know no better yay to deſtroy Caterpillars, paimer- worms, 
and other vermin of that kind, than by cruſhing their Eggs, 
as ſoon as they are laid upon the Leat by the Fly; ſome bruſh | 
them off with wet Cloaths: *7is Obſerv'd that the Fly that 
uſually blows upon the Cabages, chuſes ſuch Plants as are 
youngeſt, and eſpecially thoſe that were raiſed upon Hot Beds, 
or indured leaſt of Cold in the Winter preceding, Sharroch 
«bi ſupra. | 


14. Of curing Trees that are Bark-bound. 


The Remedy for this diſeaſe, (both in Cherry Trees, and 
and other Trees, thoſe chiefly whoſe Barks are hardned and 
grown cruſty by long ſtanding in ſhadowy places, or barren 
Ground, ) is, that (the year after their removal, or upon 
addition of better 1oil, in ſtraight grain d Barks ; (as Apples, 
Pears, Cc.) And without either removal or addition of Soil 
in Cherry Trees, and other croſs grain'd Barks ; or in any Trees 
whoſe Barks rend of their ownaccord,) the Bark be ſlit from 

the Top of the Tree, to the Bottom of the ſtock, and that 1 
according to the bigneſs ot the Tree, in one, two, or three i 
laces : This is a Chyrurgical Remedy that never tails, and 


| ; a 
15 eaſily perform'd, Sharrock ubi ſupra. þ u 

| ; - 

15. Another of preſes v ng Corn ſrom ſmuttineſs. , 


Common Salt is of ſingular uſe, (as daily Experience teſtifies, ) ſe 
being diſſolved, and ſeed Corn ſteep d therein, to prevent the p 
Smut, and add fertility to theSeed. Mr. Worlidge's Syſtema ef 
Agriculturs. h a F-45088 4 


16. Another of the ſame, tl 


The moſt effectual way e Smutting or burning of 0 
any Corn, is to Lime it before you ſow it, as is found by if 
daily Experience in Suſſex ; where fince this practice of Li- 
ming, they. have no burnt Carn, whereas betcre rhey had 
abundance. They lime it thus, Firſt they wet the Corn a- 2 
little, to make it ſtick; and then fitt or ſprinkle powder'd 
Lime upon ir, (this Obſervation my Author receiv'd from 
his Honour'd Friend Walter Burrel, Eſq; of Cockfield in 


Suſſex.) Mr. Ray's Collection of Engliſh words. G 
| 27. 0 
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17. Of driving away Rooks from Corn, Oc. 


Rooks, if they infeſt your Corn, are more terrified if in 
their ſight you take a Roo and plucking ir Limb from Limb, 
caſt rhe ſeveral Limbs about your Field, than it you hang up 
half a dozen dead Rooks in it. Mr. Ray, ibidem, 


LW. 


— 
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PARAGRAPH XI. 


— 


Experiments and Obſervations Miſ- 
callaneo-Terræcultural. 


1. Of Plants delighting in the Air. 


LL Plants have a peculiar delight in the Air, as I have 
A prov'd by this Experiment. I have taken young Seedlings 
in a Pot, and ſer the Por in a window where there was 
a Quary out; the Seedlings would immediately leave its 
upright growth, and direct its Body ſtraight to the hole, and 
ſo become almoſt flat and level with the Earth in the Pot: 
Then turning the Pot, ſo that the Inclination of theStalk might 
be from the hole, the Plant has then crook'd it felt in the 
form of a horn, or the Letter C, to the Air again. Upon the 
ſecond turn of the Pot, the upper part of the horn being 
placed from the hole, the Plant would, with its uper part, 
return to the open place, and leave the ſtalk now 1n che torm 
ot an S. Nay, ſometimes I have bid Perſons tell me which 
way they would have ſuch a Plant grow; they have marked 
the place ia the brim of the Por, and that Mark I have 
turn'd to the hole in the window; by which means the Plant 
(without any force, and that in not many Hours ſpace,) has 
inclin'd its Stalk to the Mark made. Mr. Sharrock's Hiſtory 
of the propagation and improvement of Vegetables, | 


2. Of the cauſe of the Greenneſs of the Leaves, 
Cc. of Vegetables. | | 


It has been Query'd ly ſome, what it is that cauſes the 
Greennezſ3 in Leaves, Cc. 4 of all Herbs; and whether the 
| M4 cold 
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cold beating of the Air and Water upon Vegetables, may not 


have ſome influence in the production of this Effect? | 
I! truly have been apt to think the affirmative, viz. That 
che coldneſs and briskreſs of the free Air, in Plants that grow 
on the Land ; and the like qualicy of the Water, in Water 

Iants, produces that verdure or Greenneſs, which is gene 
the Beauteous ve ſtment of all Vegetables; or at leaſt, that it 
has ſome conſiderable influence, as to this production: For, 

By Experience I have prov'd that Plants being in a choice 
room, brought upfrom Seeds in a Pot, or otherwiſe ; Leaves 
and ſtalks prove to be White, or Pale, and not Green: And 
with this agrees the Lord Bacon's Experiment; who (Cent. 8. 
Exp. 47.) ſetting a Standard Damask-Raſe-Tree, &c. in an 
earthen Pan of water; where bearing Leaves in the Winter, 
in a Chamber where no Fire was, the Leaves were found (as 
his Lordſhip relates) more pale and - light colour'd than 
Leaves uſe to be abroad, 

Graſs will likewiſe change its colour, if by any weighty Body 
Cor other Body) lying upon it in the Field, ic be kept from 
the Air. Mr. Sharrocl ibidem. 


3. Another of the ſame. 


That the Air has a great Influence in producing the verdure 
of Plants may likewiſe not improbably be argu'd from the 
Experiments of Blanching, or whiting the Leaves of Arti- 
chocks, Endive, Mirrhis, Suecory, Alexanders, and other Plants; 
which is done by keeping cf them warm, without the ap- 
proach of the cool and freſh Air; whereby all Plants that 
otherwiſe would bear a green colour, became exactly white. 

Hence it may likewiſe be, that the Roots of moſt Vegetables 
chat are under Ground, and cover'd from the Air) are (as 
is generally Obſervd) white; were ordinarily green: And 
many Roots that are by nature of a peculiar colour, as Radiſhes; 
yet the point of the Root that is deepeſt in the Ground, 
retains a whiteneſs, as well as other Roots, it being that part 
of the Root moſt remote from the Air; the red part com- 
monly ſtanding above, or juſt in the Surface of the Earth. 

Hence alſo it may be that thoſe Leaves of Cabbages and 
Lettice that are expanded in the tree Air, are green; whereas 
thoſe Leaves that are cover'd with their Fellows, and ſo 
ſecluded from the Blaſts of che Wind and Weather, and kept 
in a warm covert, are always obſerv'd to be as white as any 

thing that is artificially blanch'd, Mr, Sharrock ibidem. 


4. Of altering the Colours of Flowers, Ec. 


Hur Gurd'aers reſpect much the Roots of Wide os, for 
cat they find by Expeſ ier co, that they multiply the mu y of 
| Py 
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Tulips not only from Seeds, but alſo from the off-ſers of thoſe. 
Widdows: I my ſelf have ſeen admirable declenſions of them 
from their natural Purple and White. | 4 
The Royal Crocus ſtriped, gives now and then very pretty 
variety from irs off-ſets ; as ſometimes I have ſeen on rhe ſame 
Root an ordinary ſtriped Crocus, and another of a perfe& 
1 colour; tho the variety here be not ſo great as in 
Tulips, / . 6 
A it evident, that variety of Colours ſometimes comes 
from the weakneſs of the Plant, ſome Art may be us d to alter 
the Colours, not only of off - ſets, and ſlips, but alſo of Homers 
ariſing from Mother Plants. For in Tulips, and Anemonies, 
and in Stock-Gilliflowers, and divers others, F have ſeen 
the Flower grow paler and more ſtriped as the Planr has been 
weaken'd, And Mr. Ray tells us that as the expert Gard'ner 
endeavours to recover the ſickly Roots of choice Flowers; ſo 
purpoſely he infects others with ſickneſs that are more vulgar, 
by taking up the Roots a little before they come to Homer, 
and laying them in the Sun to abate their Luxury, and to 
cauſe them to come better marked the next 2 
have often done with ſtrong luſty Roots of Paſs 
Paſs-Cittadel, Paſs-Heron, Agot-Robin, Turloon, Widdows, and 
ſuch like ordinary Flowers, and commonly found the ſucceſs 
anſwer expectation in many, and ſome of them to come ſo 
woll marked, that they might be taken for better Mowers (by 
much) than they were. Mr. Sharrock ibidem. | 


5- Another of the ſame. 


Kircher, a Learned Man, (I may call him the Pliny of his 
time) after he had reproy'd the Falſities in Hecker, Alexius, and 
Porta, (who had aſſerted a change of Colours and rare variety 
of Flowers,by ſteeping choſe Roots in juices whoſe Colours were 
deſir d; ) ſeems to me as much to be blam'd, in that he writes 
ſo confidently of things which are ſo much like Paradoxes, 
and equally gain-ſaid by Experience. 

He ſays, that he doubts not, but has from Experiencetheſe 
Effects; that a whice Roſe grafted upon a Red, will bring 
the Roſa-Myndi, or Flower both red and white. This Thave 
often prov'd falſe by my own Tryals: That a Jaſmine 
grafred on a Broom, will bring — — Flowers like thoſe of 
the Broom ; that I zry'd, and could not make to grow; fo 
far it was from bearing any Fowers, V. Kircher, Ars 
Magn. f. 13. C. 6. Dut, that Jaſmine upen Jaſmine will grow 
and thrive, my own and others Experience can | 

The ſame Dr, in another Bock of his, De. Magnete, where 
he has many good Experiments about the Loadſtane ; yet 
as to his pyJouzyvririou, either he is out, or there is 2 
greater difference betwixt the Country where he try d his 

Eferiment, 


Experiment, and England, than I can immagine: For I have 
try Nulberries on Beech, Quinces, Apples, Pears, Elms, 
Poplars, and by grafting them they would nor take; yet he 
affirms they rake eaſily; and more, that Mulberries are b 
conjunction with white Poplars) made to be of a white kin 
and bear white Mulberries. Thar Pears being grafted on a 
Mulberry, bring a red Colour'd Pear, fuch as I ſuppoſe is that 
which we call the Bloody Pear; and that a Peach being in- 
oculated on it, it ſends forth a Bloody Peach, are his 
Aſſertions; which conjunction 1 ſee will nor (with us) take 
but if they would, I could pr-miſe my felf no greater alter- 
ation of Colours thereby, than I find the Flowers of Roſes, 
which I have try d in very many different ſorts, and Experienc'd 
to follow the Cyon without any participation of Colour from 
the ſtock. . 5 

T having heard the ſame Relation made of changing the 
Colours of Tulips by artificial grafting the Bulbs of the white 
and Red, and other Colours, by proportionable indentments 
in each Bulb: I rryd it this year in divers Roots, and made 
the incifions,and put together the parts as artificially as I could, 
according to the Rules here given; but the event is, that the 
Bulbs come not up at all, but die upon the operation. Shar- 
rock ibidem. 


* 


6. 07 ſeiting of Plants, &c. in Water. 


Becauſe, ſays my Author, in 1ome Diſquiſitions of natural 
Philoſophy, there may ſome Matter of argument ariſe frem the 
Experiment of the coiwerſion ot water into the Nutriment and 
Subſtance of. various (and rhoſe very different) Plants, where- 
as ſome are hot, others cold; ſome cſteem'd ct a freſh, others 
of a Salt nature; ſome in regard of Man's Body, of healing, 
others of Excoriating and bliſt ing Qualities; ſome Specificks 


for the Head, and the Diſraſes thereof, others for the Heart, 


and others for the Womb: T ſnall fer down the Truth of 
ſome few Tryals concerning the Growth or corruption of ſuch 
cutting of divers Vegetables as (without Roots) I kept in my 
Chamber in Vials of water. Nat deſigning thence to make 
any motion t wards the Reſtauration ct the ancient Doctrine 
concerning the production of all things out of water; or to 
tike up the ſcatter'd Judgments of the once renowned Thales, 
which he made from the 0h/erv4tion of the Generation of 
Fiſhes, and petrifaction by this Element, as likewiſe from the 
Influence (tor he was aware thereof \and cauſality it has in the 
Production and Nouriſhment of Vegetables, and (if nt im- 
med ĩiately) by conſequence of Animal Bodies. Nor defiring 
to make from theſe Experiments (tho I beli:ve the inſtance 
may be as well proper as ſpecious) any argument for the more 

faſhionable 
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faſhionable Opinion of Epicurus, by ſhewing the various pro- 

ductions that may be made by "is divers ſhuflings 5 4 
poſicions of that which has the reppre of the moſt pure and 
defecated Element; but clearly intending to keep to my Task, 
which is Hiſtory, and rather to ſerve, than to be the Phi- 
loſopher. I in ſhort rather content my ſelf to give the 
Reader this account. 

That in May 16 58. In glaſſes of water, the Plants following 
rew from cutting, and made themſelves Roots in the water, 
y name, they were Balſamita- minor, Mints, Sedum-multifidum, 

Penny-royal, Bugle, Prunella, Water-creſſes, Purpl 72 „ Dorias's, 
Woundſwort, Crow. foot, Brool- lime, Marſh-mallows, Lawrel, 
Scordium, Tripolium, Knot-graſs, Nummularia, Minima, Baſil- 
mint, Curl mint, Horſe- mint, Penax-coloni, Feverfew; and ſome 
others, which I kept no account of, I have had at other 
times. | 

Plants that upon this Tryal (made by Cuttings) did not 

grow being placed in Vials of water, were Mugwort, Roſemary, 
Stock-gilliflowers, Alaternus, Lavander-cotton, Sage, Armeria's, 
Camomil, and Polium-montanum. | 
Stock-gilliflowers, Bawm, Tanſy, Groundſel, L:vander-cotton, 
Sage, and Marjoram, being like wiſe fer in Glaſſes of water, 


diffolv'd into a Muſcilage, and ſo corrupted before they attainꝰd 


to any Roots, 

Plants that were corrupted by the water in ſome parts of 
the Stems, and fo dy d after Leaves ſent forth and Roots ſhor, 
were. Baſil, Mint, Marſh-mallows, after it had grown a ſpan, 
Pan: x-coloni, Balſamita minor, atter ſix weeks growing, 

. Plants that increaſed in weight, ſmall ſprigs of them being 

ent, and planted in Vials of water, were theſe, and the quantity 
thus much. Sedum- mul tifidum in a Month increaſed in weight, 
halt a Scruple : Scordium as much in a fortnight. Dorias's, 
Wound-wort grew in fix Weeks gr. 13. Brzula in fomewhar 
leſs time gr. 15. Water-creſſes gr. 25. in a Month. Ranunculus 
half a Scruple in fix Weeks, and Periwinchle is much; Prunella, 
Brookelime and moſt of the forts of M'nte, got eight 
proportionably. 

As for the manner of Plants growing by water, I obſerv'd, 
that thoſe Plants that had many jo ynts, caſily grew,and put forth 
* Roots only juſt at the Joint; as Knot-graſs, Crom. foot, Panaæ- 
coloni, all ſorts of Mints, Penm - Royal, Scordium, Bugle, Brook- 
line, Periwincle, &c. Which I conceive to be the reaſon, 
why in ſetting them the practice is, to cut off the Plant juſt 
in a joynt; for ſo the Roots immediately ſpring thence, and 
no part of the Stem corrupts, whichi it would, it it were cut 
off at the greater diſtance, ö 

In thoſe Herbs where there were no exact joynts, the 
Roots ſprung forth under ſome Bude, as in Tripolium, Dorias's 
Wound-wort, and Marſh-mal{ws, 

| | 1 Every, 
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Every Root that was made, came forth at firſt very white 
and fingle, but afterwards in very handſom order and 

proportion, from thence aroſe other Fibres ſtriking 

way in the water, where the ſides of the Vials made no impe. 
diment to the growth of the Spurs, iſſuing from the firſt and 

original Root, Mr. Sharrock ibidem. 


7. Of ſetting Plants in Earth dry'd 


in an Oven. 


There are ſome Experiments of that great Virtuoſo Mr. Bel, 
- which are very proper to be inſerted in this place, as tending 
[with the precedenr;] 5th Obſervation to prove [ at leaſt ſpeci- 
ouſly ] that all things are produced from water. 
1 fays Mr. Boyle Jcauſed my Gard 'ner in May to dig out 
2 convenient quantity of good Earth, and to dry it well in an 
Oven, to weigh it, and to put it in an earthen Pot, almoſt 
level with the Surface of the Ground, and to ſer in it a 
ſelected Seed | He had before receiv'd of me for that purpoſe ] 
of Squaſh, which isan Indian kind of Pompion that growes a 
pace;this Seed I order'd himto water only with Rain or Spring 
water. I did, (when my occaſions. permitted me to viſit it] 
not without delight, behold how faſt it grew, tho unſeaſon- 
ably Sown ; but the haſting Winter hindr'd it from attaining 
any thing near its due and wonted Magnirude | for I found the 
| ſame Autumn in my Garden, ſome of thoſe Plants by meaſure 
as big as my Middle ] and made me order the having it taken 
up, which about the middle of Oc ober was carefully done by 
2 Gardner, who a while after ſent me this Account 
of it. 
I have weigh'd [ (aid he] the Pompion with the Stalks and 
Leaves, all which weigh'd three Pounds wanting a quarter: 
then I took che Earth, and bak d it as formerly, and found 
it juſt as much as I did at firſt, which made me think I had 
not dry d it ſufficiency : then I put it into the Oven twice 
more, after the Bread was drawn, and weigh'd it again, but 
found it ſhrunk little or nothing: Boy!'s Sceptical Chmiſt. 


8. Another of the ſame. 


To give you an account of your Cucumbers, [ ſays my 
Author] I have gain'd two indifferent fair ones, rhe weight 
of them is ten pounds and a half, rhe Branches with the 
Roots weigh'd four pounds wanting two ounces; and when 
I had weigh'd them, I rook the Earth and bak'd ir in ſeveral 
ſmall earthen Diſhes in an Oven, and when I had fo done, 
J found the Earth wanted a pound and a half of what it 
weigh'd formerly; yer I was nor ſatisfy'd, doubring the Earth 

| | | Was 
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was not dry; I put it into an Oven the ſecond time, (after 
the Bread was drawn) and having taken it out and weigh'd 
ic, I found ir to be of the ſame weight, So I ſuppoſe there 
was no Moiſture left in the Earth: Neither do I think that 
the pound and half that was wanting, was drawn away by 
the Cucumber, but a great deal of it in the ordering was in 
Duſt, and the like, waſted. Bale ibidem 


9. Another of the ſame, 


The ſame Author Cin the ſame place) adds a third Ex - 


periment of the great Van Helmont's in theſe words ; he took 
two Hundred pound of Earth dry'd in an Oven, having put 
it into an earthen Veſſel, and moiſtn'd it with Rain-water, he 
Planted in it the Trunk of a Willow Tree of five pound 
weight: This he water'd (as need requir' d) with Rain or 
with diſtilled water; and to keep the neighbouring Earth 
from getting into the Veſſel, he employ'd a plate of Iron tin d 
over and perforated with many Holes. Five years being 
effluxed, he took out the Tree, and weigh'd it, and Som- 
puting the Leaves that fell during the Four Autumns ] he 
tound it to weigh ſixteen pounds and about three ounces. 
And having again dry'd the Earth it grew in, he found it to 
want of its former weight [of 200 pounds] only about two 
ounces; So that 164 pounds of the Roots, Wood and Bark 
which conſtituted the Tree, ſeem to have ſprung from the 
water. 


Io. Of the Tranſmutation of the Species 
| of Vegetables. 


It is grown to be a great Queſtion, whether the Tranſ- 
mutation of a Species be poſſible, either in the Vegetable 
Animal, or Mineral Kingdom. For the poſſibility of it in the 
Vegetable, I have heard Mr. Robart and his Son often 
rt it, and proffer to make Oath, that the Crocus and 
Gladiolus, as likewiſe the Leucojum, and Hyacinths by a long 
ſtanding without replanting, have in his Garden changed 
from one kind to the other, viz.. The Saffron- Flowers into 
Gladlivji: And for ſatisfaction about the curiofity, in the 
preſence of Mr. Boyle, I took up ſome Bulbs of the very nu- 
merical Roots whereof the Relation was made, ¶ tho the 
alteration was perfected before] where we ſaw the divers 
Bulbs growing as it were on the ſame Stool, cloſe together, but 
noBulb half of one kind, and half of the other: But the change, 
time being paſt, it was Reaſon we ſhould believe the report 
of good Artiſts in Matters of their own Faculty. 

Mr. Wrench, a Skilful, and induſtrious Gard'ner for ob t 
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have Prime-Roſes of a Milk · white Colour, the Roots whereof 
before (in another Ground) bare Ox-lips. 


In the kind of purple Prime-Rofſes, I have taken up Roots, | 


whereof the one halt has at the ſame time born one or more 
Ox-lips, and divers Prime-Roſes together with them. The 
Prime-Roſe was the ſmalleſt fort of the purple Colour; the 
difference of the Flowers this, that the Ox-hp came up with 
an exceeding full Stalk, and many ſmall Flowers thereon, 
the part of the Root that bare Prime- Roſes, ſent out many 
ſmall Stalks, very much inferior to that of the Ox-lip, with 
Flowers like thoſe born by the Ox-lip, the firſt thar I ſaw 
of this kind, were in that excellent Chirurgeon, Mr. Day's 
Garden; where I was intorm'd, that they were originally 
det ivd from pure Simple Prime-Roſes; ' but ſince I have 
obſervd them in divers other places. (But my Author ſuppoſes 
here was no real Tranſmutatim of Species; and to his Opinion 
I ſubſcribe.) Mr. Sharrock ubi ſupra, 


11. Of the deſcending of the Sap in Trees, &c. 


tt was ahciencly a generally receiv d (tho? now as generally 
exploded) opinion, that the Sap of Trees, gc. Did (in 


Aurumn) every year deſcend to the Root of the Plant; from 


whence it again aſcended in the Spring. Mr. Shas rock being 
ſpeaking of propagation by c rcumpoſition, ſays, Whereas it 
is ſuppos d by ſome, that the Roots are made above the 
diſmarked place, by the Deſcention of the Sap, which is 
ſeppoſed to be at the fall of the Leaf; I have found Experience 
very contradictory to their Suppoſals; for the Leaves fall not 
off till after Michaelmas; and Nature proceeds to the 
Germination and increaſe of Roots from the Spring all the 


Summer long; ſo that nothing can be argu'd rightly from 


this operation, or the effect and product of Nature there- 
upon, ] for that opinion, which wakes the Sap to be every 


winter repos'd in the Root, as in a large Receptacle, and of 


its deſcention thither after every Autumn. If it were there as 
in a Repoſitory, it were a wonder that Roots ſhould be drier 
in December, than in 19, or June, {which yet they are] and 
ſenſibly more void of juice. And if it did deſcend after 
Autumn, how could it ajcend at the fame time? Thar it doth 
then aſcend, is maniſeſt from this Experiment; take up a Tree, 
or other Vegetable, in the Fall of the Leaf; the Leaves will 
wither, and the Bark begin iu a little time to wrivkle z then 
ſer it again in a pr per Soyl, well water' d; the Effect will 
be, that the Leaves will recover freſhneſs, and the Bark wax 

| | Plump, 


zxperiments and Ubſervations Chap. 8 
and Ritchen-Plants, told me, that the laſt years there was 
a rag, > ge che Kinds of the Coleflower and the Cab- 
bage. rs Experience, moſt "confidently affirm, that they 
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2 the Body firm, and full as before; which could 
not be, but by freſh ſupply of aſcending Sap, to fill up the 
pores made by the weather and Exhalation of the Sun. 

Lam content to believe, that the Sap is in winter where 
I ſee it to be, viz. On the Body of che Tree coagulated, or 
encruſted into a new Coat, of wood) encompaſſing the 
whole, which was not extant the year before; and on the 
top of the Tree, fafhion'd into new Shoots, - which viſibly 
appear the ptoduct of that Matter, the place thereof is 4- 
ferred to be elſewhere, and not where, upon the moſt fe- 
dulous inqueſt, it cannot be fouud. Mr. Sharrock ubj ſupra. 


12. Of producing Muſhrooms. 


It is Experienc'd, that if the water wherein Muſhrooms 
have been fteep'd or waſh'd, be pour'd forth upon an old 
Bed; or if the broken parts of Muſhrooms be ſtrowed there- 
on ; that from theſe parts, as from a Seed, there will ſpe- 
edily ariſe ſtore of Muſhrooms. Sharrock ubi ſupra. 


13. Of Chipsf Elm's not growing. 


There is a ſtory freely and frequently defended, both in 
Diſcourſes Printed and Spoken, that the Chips of Elm being 
Sow'd will grow; but this is ſomewhat like Kircher's Experi- 
ment mention d above Num. 5. and not a whit more true; 
for if it were true, to Sow thoſe Chips would be a profitable 
and frugal way of thickning Woods. The cauſe of chis miſtake 
amongſt Country- ien (tor I ſuppoſe nor, that this Error aroſe 
from Philoſophers) I imagine to be this: At the felling of 
great Elms many Chips muſt needs be ſcatter'd, and fly 
round about the Tree, and be cover d in the graſs; now the 
next year after the fall, there generally ariſes great Numbers 
of Suckers from the Roots of the old Tree; which Roots 
muſt emit all the Sap they gather up into theſe Suckers, the 
great Trunk being remoy'd, and theſe Suckers are eafily 
miſtaken to ariſe trom the Chips, becauſe they always 
come upon the felling of Elms, where Chips are found, and 
grow at ſuch Diſtance as Chips are ordinarily ſcater'd. Shar- 
rock ub / ſupra, 


14. Another Obſervation of ſetting of Plants &c. 
| | in Water. 


There is a Queſtion now now-adays frequently propos'd, 
whether there be more ſoils than the ordinary bg or 
| urface 
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Surface of the Earth temper d with fome water; (Soyl 
being meant for the Ground, in which things may be ſet to 
w.) I need not (ſays my Author) ſpeak much upon jt, as to 
ater, which by Experiments formerly related (which Experi- 
Ments are inſerted above, in Num. 6, of this Fare) appears 
to have a property to elicite Roots, and make them where 
they were not, Is nouriſh the Plants after they were made; 
to which I muſt add this Circumſtance, not before mention d, 
that Periwinch le, and divers others continu'd their growth 
this nouriſhment alone, from year to year, not dying in 
inter; how long they might have continu d, I can't aſſert; 
for being abſent this Winter, and no Fires being kept near, 
the water in the Glaſſes was Frozen, and ſo the Glaſſes broken, 
whereby the Plants periſhed ; whereas otherwiſe, they being 
ſer in a Room over my Laboratory, 1 queſtion not, many of 
them had continu d till now. But— | 


. 
89 


15. Of Vegetables growing in the Air.“ 


Some put forward, That the Air might have the faculty of 
nouriſhing Vegetables aſcribd to it: And wonder when 
Paracelſus makes it a ſuſſicient nouriſhment for Men, and 
brings Inſtances for the proof of his aſſertion. Bur I find, 
that Onyons, Tulips, and all Bulbous Roots, tho they ſhoot» 
Out a green Leaf, yet do very much leſſen in their Weight. 
And it appears that this owed, is but the motion of the 
fame parts, or ſome few of them, to ſettle and gather in ano- 
other place, and another order or Situation in relation 
to each others; for the Omon particularly hath the 
thicker convering of the Bulb very much ſtietched out, and 
as each covering increaſeth in Length and Breadth, by riſing 
into a Leaf; fo its thickneſs, which was conſiderable while 
ic cover d the Bulb only, decreafeth proportionably, and is 
faſhion'd into a thinner and more largely extended Veſtment. 

Iheve hung up divers Sedums, Orpmes, Tithymalls, and 
other ſuch Plants, which I imagin'd moſt likely to grow 
by the Air only, and to increaſe and be augmented thereby; 
and found, that by all my endeavours, and tho the Plants 
grew well, yet they always loft weight, and never got the 
fourth part of a Grain. 2 

Aloes likewiſe, 'tho* being bugs in the Air within 
Clothes dipped in Sallat Oyl, it ſends forth for many years 
nexy_ Leaves; yet it always grows leſs and leſs in weight, till 
till at laſt [the old Leaves falling off, and new ſtill coming 
up} it grows to nothing. Sharrock abi ſupras 
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15. of Plants deſtroyd by Weeds and Grafs. 


Some make a Queſtion, whether Plants of He ſame kind, 
(by cealon of a Suppoſal that they require the ſane parts 
tor .nouriſhment,) or Weeds and Graſſes by their t: 0-great 
vicinity, may create more anoyance to their Neighbours ? 
decide not the Queſtion, nor can I reconcile the Gar- 
_ to Weeds, whilſt he finds his ſtrongeſt Plants deſtroy'd 
by them, OF het and 

"7 have ſeen many Trees, (in a well grown Nurſery) ſpoyl'd, 
by the Graſs that grew amongſt them; and as I remember, 
the very Bark of the Trees themſelves was rotted, by a Dew, 
caſt upon them by the Graſs : I-have likewiſe obſerv'd, a 
ſtrong Quick-Set of white-Thorn;- to have been deſtroy'd by 
Alexanders, which it is at the Readers Choice to account as 
a Weed or Cultivated Plant. Sharrock ubj ſupra. 


17. Of the Acceleration of Germination. 


Acceleration of Plants in their Germiration and Maturity, 
is ranked, by the Lord Verulam, among the Magnalia Na- 
ze, and is an operation that all Artiſts can do ſomething in: 
tho I know not any that arrive to the performance of thoſe 
grand propoſals of fomeW cirers;:5 that of raiſing Sallads within 
an Hour or two, whilſt a joint of Mutton: is Roaſting. The 
late King of France, is reported to have known a. ſecret 
proceſs that would produce this effect, and to have eſteem d 
tata high rate: Cichory was that Seed, as I was inform d 
by Monſieur Gilſonius which he was wont to raiſe ſo ſoon into 
his moſt tam'd Sallad. ‚ . 138. 

I have tryd divers of the Experiments propos d for procuring 
thoſe wonderful ſpeedy Germinations, and that by long 
infuſions in Milk, ſtrong Muck-water, and ſometimes have 
added Unquenched-Lime to the Infuſions, (according to the 
Experiments ſer down by a late Writer, who aflerts, that 
by theſe uſages, Beans, Peaſe, and Parſly-Sced would grow 
up in few Hours)'and can only Rive the Reader this Fruit of 
my Pains, that without any further Tryal, he may from my 
Experience, be 'aſcertain'd,, that the ad vantage in acceler- 
ation is execedingly inconſiderable by any of theſe means: 
It was, by my tryal, found much leſs than I imag ind could 
have been by any infuſion; for none of the Seeds (of which 
I try'd many ſorts) came up the firſt three or four Days; and 
except Raddiſh, none came up a in fortnights time, tho' they 
were Sown in Auguſt and water d. 


'2 TOY 
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I have likewiſe try'd the Experiment of Aſhes of Moſs : 
Firft, Burning a great quantity of Moſs to Aſhes, and then 
takinzſome of the richeſt Garden Monld Icould procure 


rom à rotten Hot Bed, and mixing it with the Aſhes, 1 


fmoiſtced it with excceding good Muck-water ſeveral times, 
and let ir as often dry in the Sun; this I did in glazed Pans, 
that the Salt might not be waſhed from the Earth; then 1 
Sow'd : Seeds, ſome unſteep'd, ſome ſteeped, and in the 
ben inning ct Septem. ſer the Plants upon the Leads of a Houſe 
but in eſtect, the Salled ſprang not up that Day, nor many 
Days after. 6 OE 

The re: rt Day I ſer into ſome of the ſame kind of Soil, 
(mage vp ct M-15 Athes and Dung, water'd as above,) divers 
Sceds ſteeped ig Spirits of Urine alone, Spirits of Urine with. 
water mixt, Spirit cf Urine mixt with Phlegm of Elder Ber- 
ries 3 all without ſucceſs, tho" I fer them in a Pan of Earth 
cver a gentle Fire, to ſpeed the Germination. Formerly J 
hve ſeen Spirit of Nitre try'd, but to no purpoſe ; ſome ſpeak 


or working theſe ſuddain Germinations by ſomewhat made 


ot Salt, Spirit, and oyl, Chymically united into one Body; 
which when they ſhall diſeover to us, or otherwiſe make 
us poſſeſſors of, we ſhall have a better opinion of the related 
Experiment. 4 

As to ordinary Accelerations, Hot-· Beds are the meſt general 
and catholick help, and certainly forward Germination very 
much: For Cabbage-Secd ſown in the Spring on a Hot- 


Bed, I have ſeen to bring Plants, that have in their growth 


and bigneſs, overtaken ſuch as were replanted before the 
antecedent Winter, and fo were in the Grourd, at leaſt halt 
a year before them; and that in the ſame ſort of Soil. It 
is certainly true, that the Germination will be the more quick, 
the hotter the Weacher is, and the larger the Bed of Durg 
is made, and rhe more it is helped by the reflection of Brick- 
walls, or other like advantages | | 

_ Mr. Speed, [Car. 24. of Musb-Melons ] gives us, (from the 
reftim>rv of two Noblemen,) this Advertiſement : The way 


Cars he] ro have as good Musk-Melons as any are in Italy, 


wichove the unn holſem nſe of the Musk-Beds here in London, 


is c nfirm d by the Earl of Dorſet. Plant them under a Wall, 


Pale, or Hedze, on the Sunny fide, with very good Mould, 
purpoſely prerat'd, and underneath the Mould, lay a quantity 
ct freſh Barly-ſtraw, and by this eaſie means, Taking the 
ſenſonable ecvcrtures, and neceſſary furtherance ] you may 
attain to ycur uttermoſt defire, without any further trouble. 
Bur it vou diſcern the Straw to make the Earth too hot, 


thruſt a Stake chro? the mould to the Straw, that the Vapour 


and Heat may evaporate and pals forth. TRL, 
T h:zve known ſome Gard'ners about Lmdon and Hela, 
| ma 
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make conſiderable advantage by acceleration A paragus upon 4 
Hor-Bed ; which they pertormed thus, Theſe Roots having 
worn out the Heart of the Earch where they were ſer, in 
their ordinary Beds; the Gardiner where he fund che moſt 
Cold, and the Root decline and ready to pci ſh, t:k2s up 2 
Bed or part of a ed at once, and at what nie he chinks 
good in the Winter, he Plants the ſame Root: upon a new 
made Hot - Bed, which doth very ſpeedily ſhoot out a f. ir Crop 
of Aſparagus Heads, which ¶ at has Seaſon ot the year ] chey 
ſell at a great rate. And this. Experiment may certainly be 
apply'd to any other Sallad, the tops or the young Leaves of 
which, are eaten; only they muſt all be expected whiter than 
ſuch as grow expos'd to the Air and Winds, and the Roots, 
themſelves to periſh [by the Heat of the Hot -· Bed] when the 
Crop is over, Sharrock ubi ſupra. 


18. Another of the ſamt. 


There was ſown in a Bed, Turnip-Seed, Radiſh-Seed, Wheat; 
Cucumber-Seed, and Peaſe. The Bed we call a Hot-Bed, and 
the manner of it is this. There was taken Worſe- Dung, 
old and well rotten; this was laid upon a Bank, half a foot 
high, and ſupported round about with Planks; And upon 
the top was caſt ſifted Earth, two Fingers deep; and then 
the Seed ſprinkled upon it, having been ſteeped all Night in 
Hater, mixed with Cow-Dung. The Turnip-Seed, and the 
Wheat, came up half an Inch above Ground, within two 
Dayes after, without any watering. The reſt the third Day. 
The Experiment was made in Ofober ; and fic may be] in 
the Spring, the Acceleration would have been the ſpeedier. 
This is a Noble Experiment; for wichout this help, they 
would have been four times as long in coming up. Ld. Verulam's 
Suva Sylvarum. f 


19. Of the Acceleration of Maturity in Fruits: 


For Accelerating the Maturity of all Wal! Fruits, the 
practice of Midſummer Pruning is every where almoſt obſerv'd ; 
which is, the cutting off all parts of the ſhoors that are grown 
out far beyond the Fruit, and do otherwiſe take away both 
the Sap that might ad vantage the Fruit, and the benefit of 
the Sun likewiſe: This operation in Vines is called Gelding, 
and is uſually transferr'd to Pompions, Musk-Melons, and 
Cucumbers, and like Fruits, to Accelerate their ripeneſs: 
The jeynt beyond the laſt Cluſter of Gourds, is the place 
where the Creepers or ſhoots are to be nipt off. in Vines of 
Gourds: In other Wall Fruits, the Gardiner clips them 145 

2 N2 conyenlent 
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convenient diſtance from the Wall, ſo as not to take away 
all the ſhade from the Fruit, which in ſome proportion 1s 
neceſſary, that the Fruit be not dry'd up, and burnt upon 
the Tree, by the torrid Hear of the Midſummer Sun, in ſuch 
7 where his Rays are reflected from a Wall, or Floor, or 
Ich. | 3 

"Tis alſo obſerved, that in Wall. Fruit, or any other that re- 
quires a reflected Heat, in order to the ripening of the Fruit, 
the lower the Boughs are ſpread, the ſooner the Fruit ripens 
on a Wall; and in Standards, the lower and nearer the Earth 
any Plant is kept, the better ſhall it ripen, by reaſon of the 
reflection made from the Surface of the Earth; which if it be 
bare from Weeds, is equal to the reflection from ſome Walls. 
In France, Vines have no other Reflection but this, be in 
tyed to Stakes, and not ſuffer d to grow above a yard high; 
and in many places of England this only advantage, without 
Walls, brings Grapes to that Maturicy which 1s ordinary in 
this and. * 

The making Orchards of Dwarf-Trees is us d upon the ſame 
reaſon; tor thereby, here in England, your French Fruits, 
as the Byn-criſtien Pear, and the like | which otherwiſe will 
not bear in this Kingdom, except nail'd to the Wall, ] may 


be produced. And of this the Royal Garden at St. Zames's 


is an example. The contrivance of theſe Dwart-Trees conſiſts 
priacipally in theſe two particulars. 1. Graffing the Stock 
very low: and then, 2. By cutting off every year all the new 
Shoots or Cyons, except one Inch or twa of the greater end, 
which may be enough to bear one or two Buds ro ſprout for 
the enſuing Summer; and thus only keeping the Knife from 
Blofloming-Buds,. W, ich are eaſily diſcern'd by the Gardiner; 
{and may be known by the Signs in Parag. 8. Obſ. 2. ] and the 
diligent Gardiner improves his Fruit by keeping his Trees as 
low as he can; commonly not above three quarters of a yard 
in beiglit. | 

The twiſting of the Stalks, of the Vine, [whereby the 
Bunches of Grapes are joyn'd to the Body of the Vine, ] at 
ſuch time when the Grapes are come to their full bigneſs, is 
praiſed by ſome for the accelerating Maturity; ic may be, 
that this twiſting, Chanels that might otherwiſe carry more 
crude Sap into the Grape, being broken, the Heart of the Sun 
may more ſpcedily reduce that which is already poſſeſſed by 
the Gr'pe into ſweerneſs, than if the ſowre and undigeſted 
juice were {till ſupply'd from the Vine. Sharrock ubi ſupra. 


20. Of Retardation of Germination, &c. in Plants. 


' Retardation, or hindring Plants from running ta Seed, 
+5 of uſe tor rhe preſervation of the Root and Leaf for there 


are 


i 


e 
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are many Plants, whoſe laſt endeavour being to bear Seed, 
ENT die in all parts of them as ſoon as the Seed 1s 
ected, 

Of this kind are your beſt Carnations and Gilly. Flowers; 
to this kind alſo belongs divers Herbs, ſuch as Parſly, Scurvy- 
Graſs, c. The ſpindles therefore of all ſuch are timcly 
to be cut off, the younger the better, in choice Plants, for 
fear of killing the Roor. Nay, tis obſerv'd, by our Gardaers, 
as hkewiſe by Ferrarius, in his Chapter of the Culture of 
Tulips, that it thoſe Flowers are ſuffer d to grow to Seed, the 
the Bulb thereby is certainly much emaciated, and ſometimes 
utterly periſned; and therefore cn all hauds it is counted 
good to gather Tulips as ſoon as may be. 

Some of the ways of Retardation are generally known; as 
particularly the Experiment of plucking off Roſe-Buds as often 
as they ſpring, until the time you intend they ſhull procecd 
to Flower; or the making the Branches of the Roſe-Tree 
bare of ſhoots once or twice in the Spring, for this purpoſe, 
are not unſrequently practicd. And I have been inform d by a 
Perſon of Credit, that at Biiſtol he ſaw Raſpes ſold for four 
pence a Quart at Michaelmas, which were thus retarded, by 
ſetting the Plants late in moiſt Ground the ſame year: all 
which ways, I ſuppoſe, may well be transfer'd to other Plants 


of like nature, and this laſt way is hot ſo common. Sharrock 
157 fupra. TIN 


21. Another of the ſame. 


To make Roſes, or other Flowers come late, is an Experi- 
ment of pleaſure. For the ancicrts eſteem d much Roſa- Sera. 
And indeed the Member Koſe is the ſweeteſt, having been 
leſs exhal'd by the Sen. The means are theſe— 

Firſt, The cutting off their Tops, immediately after they have 
done bearing; and they come again the tame year about 
Nwember : But they will not come juſt on the Tops, where 
they were cut, but out of thoſe ſhoots, which were. Cas it 
were] W-ter-Boughs. 

The ſecond is, The pullirg off the Buds of the Roſe, when 
on? are newly knotted; for then the Side-Bra:.ches wall 

car. . | 

The third is, the cutting off ſome, few of the Top-Boughs 
in the ſpring time, bur ſuffering the lower Boughs to grow 

_ : h 

The Fourth, is by laying the Roots bare abut Chriſtmaſs, 
{c me Days. | 


The fifth is the Removing of the Tree, ſome Mon:hs before 
it Buddeth. 8 


The ſixth is he Cr ing If Roſes in , which commrly 
5 ; N3 Gardiners 
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Gardiners do not till uh; and then they bear not till the 
next year; bur if you Graft them in May, they will bear 
the ſame year, bur late. ; | 

The Seventh is the Girding of the Body of the Tree about with 
ſome Packthread. | : rafts | 

The Eighth is the Planting of them in a Shade, or in a Hedge, 
CL Auth gives the Philoſophical cauſes of all theſe Effects; but 
hey being foreign to the Mitter in Hand, I wholly omit to tran- 
ſeribe them.] Id. Verul im ubi ſupra, | | 


22. Of the Melioration of Flowers. 


My Author, where he caſts off ſome Experiments as untrue, 
gives us a pretty one of his-own : I will inſtance to you, 
ſayes he] what I have done, viz. I took Camomil, Valerian, 


ap-Roors, and Celandine Leaves; theſe beaten tqgether 


into a Salve, apply'd to the Roots of Gilly Flowers, when they 
are Planted or rem vd, and Water'd them with the ſame, 
It has pro pagated the Flower in bigneſs, ſo that it has made it 
as big again as w ot the ordinary natural Flowers; and 
ſometimes the Colours of them will alter that are thus 
order d. Steven Blake's compleat Gardiners Practice. 


23. Another of the ſame. 


The fame Author, Cin his Chapter of the» Crocus ] 
has the like Experiment tor the Meli ration of the Flowers 


from Bulbous Roots : Firſt, (ſays he) fill ſome Boxes with 


the fineſt M-uld chat may be had, and as dry as may be; ſet 


theſe Boxes in ſome Garret or Room where they may have 
Sun and Wind, but no Rain come at them, there let it ſtand 
for a Twelve-month ; then get ſheeps-blood, the juee of 
Valerian, Camomil, Mallows, and Capons-tai'; mix theſe 
Juces and the ſheeps-blood together, then Water the dry 
Earch wich this Subſtance ; then take your Bulbous Roots as, 


Crocus, Tulips, Crowns Imperial, Lilli:zs, Snow-Drops, and 


the like; Plant them in theſe Boxes, in their ſeveral times 
and ſeaſons; anoint the Roots with tb is ſubſtance at their 
Planting, and Water them continually with the ſame, let them 
have no Rain, nor any kind of Water, but only this; but let 
them have the Sun, Wind, and Air enough, ctherwiſe theſe 
Plants will corrupt: This done, your Flowers wiil ſpring out of 
exceeding large growth, and produce them very early, and [ 
can poſctively ſay, it will make them differ from what they 
were formerly, CCC 6 


24. Auof er 
_ 9 
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24. Another of tht ſame. 


The ſame Author, in his Cha cer of Tulips, ſpeaking of the 


Alteration of their Colours ſer, | ſays he] the Red Tulips by 
themſelves, and the White Tulips by themſelves, thus: Take 
a quantity of Wild or Garden Herbs, and ſhꝛeps dung and 
Pizeons-dung ; beat the Herbs and the Dung together; 
when this is done, pur fome of rhis into the Holes where 
you ſer the Tultp-Roors ; anoint the Roots wich the fame, 
and ſet them into the Holes, and put 11 more on the 
top of them, and cover them with Earth. This being done, 
it has alter d the Colour of them, upon ſeveral tryals, ſome after 
one manner, and ſome after another. But ſtill che Red and 
White carri'd the greateſt ſway. 


25. Of the Melioration of Trees. 


It is an aſſured Experiment, that a heap of Hinte, or Scones, 
laid about the bottom of a Wi.d-Tree, (as an Out, Elm, Aſb, 
 &c.) Upon the firſt Planting, doth make them proſper 

doubly as much, as without ir, Ld. Verulam, ubi ſupra. 


16. Of change of Seed 


Of changing the Seed of the ſame kind, ¶ beſides Field- 
Corn, which is generally chang every third Seaſon at the 
fartheſt, ] Examples may be had in Carnations and Gilly- 
Flowers, the Seed of which, being taken from the beſt 
Flowers, are much meliorated by alterations and change of 
Ground; and ' tis like this Experiment may hold in the Sceds 
of other Flowers. Mr. Sharrock ubi ſupra. | 


27. Of the Exoſſation of Fruit. 


Another Experiment, is the Exoſſation of Fruit, without 
Stones, or Core; for which effect, the Grafcing of che upper 
end ot the Cyon downwards, has been aſſerted to be a certain 
way. That the Cyon fo Gratted will grow, Thave Experience; 
buc whether 11 time they will produce the torem2arion'd 
Effect, I greatly doubt: And it they ſhould, I much 
mi truſt thei Expectations wou'd not he anſwer' d, ht incend 
melioration thereby: For the Fruit, certainly, by the lois 
of the natural Seed, would be very much diſpirited, and loſe 
the G-nerofiry and Nobleneſs of i:s nature, as Animals do, 
and as Vegetables ſomerimes ; as particularly I have ohſer ud 
ra Barberries; tor I have ſcen a Tree, that bare every year; 
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(on moſt bunches) two forts of Barberries, the one full, and of 


a deep Red; the other of a Pale colour; and thin Subſtance; 
and inquiring into the cauſe, I found the former to have 


Stones in them, and the latter deſtitute; which were, as 1 


ſuppoſed, thereby emaſculated. Mr. Sharrock, ubi ſupra, 
28. Of the Situation of Ground. 
The more uneven any Piece of Land is, the better it bears 


the Extremiciesof the Winter; for which reaſon inthe open 
Champion where the Land is dry, and they do not lay up 


their Ridges as in other places, yet they harrow it but little, 


and leave it as rough as they can, for no other cauſe but to 
break the fleeting Winds. The Gardiners near Lordon now 
ſeem to in.icate this practice, by laying their Gardens in ridges, 
not only the better to ſhelter ther Seeds from the * 
Winds, but alſo to give an ad vantage of the Sun, as 1 my ſelf 
prov'd it many years ſince, that Peaſe Sown on the South of 
ſmall Beds, (f9 raifed, that they ſeemd to refpond the 
elevation ot the Pole,) proſper d well, and paſſed the Winter 
better, and were much earlier in the Spring, than thoſe 
otherwiſe planted. » Mr. Worlidge's Syſtema Agriculture. 


29. Of Poling of Hops. 


Here, ſays my Author, (having been ſpeaking of the practice 
of a Zorkſhire Knight) I have juſt cauſe otter'd me to commend 
alſo the manner ot Poſing of his Hips, which he places in 
ſuch ſort, as that one Plant may not ſhadow another; bur 
that his whole Garden receives the fullneſs and ſtrength of 
the Sun Beams, at once; whereby both his Hops are more 
kindly, and the Bells of them much larger than in any other 
Hop- grounds, whoſe Poles are erected, and ſtard upright, 
afcer our ordinary and groſs manner. | Therefore, I doubt not, 
but the way uſed by this Knight, was to place his Poles ſo oblique 
to the Hy ix u, that they may nearly point out the Equinox. But, 
[ſays my Author ] becauſe my promiſe was not, to deliver 
any Skill in Hop-Gardens, I v ill reſerve this cc neluſion N 
ſome other ſecrets in Hop- Grounds, not yet diſc ver d, or 
brought in publick uſe] for ſome apter cccation, ut ſemper 
novus Veniam, Sir Hugh Plat's Jewel Houſe of Art and Nature. 


30. Another of the ſame. 


Ser the Poles eaning curward, one from the other, that 
they mij ſcem to ſtand equi: diſtant at the trop, ro prevent 
| wh mh | Houfling, 
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Houſling, as they term it, which they are ſubject to, if they 
grow too near the one the other; that is, they will grow one 
amongſt another, and cauſe ſo great a made, that you will 
have more Hawm than Hops. . A's 
Alſo, it is eſteem'd an excellent piece of Husbandry, to ſer 
all the Poles inclining towards the South, that the Sun 
the better compaſs them. This is moſt evident, that a leani 
or bending Pole, bears more Hops than an upright, Mr, 
Worlidge, ubi ſupra. | d | 


31. Of the Blaſting of Trees. 


Iremember, [fays my Author] that a great many Trees in 
ſome Land that belongs ro me, having been ſuddainly much 
endamag'd by a Wind, that was not able to do it by its bare 
ſtrer2th; J had the curioſity ro view ſomewhat heedfully a 
Tree chat ſtood in the Garden, and perceiv'd that all the 
conſiderable miſchief was done to that fide of the Tree, which 
reſpected the corner whence the Wind blew, the Leaves of 
the other ſide continuing freſh and verdant, as being by the 
other part of the ſame Tree fencd from the Wind: And is 
was further obſervd, that even the expos d ſide of the Tree was 
not every where engaged 3 tor there were divers parts, where 
the Leaves continu'd found and green, tho the Neighbouring 
Leaves were ſome more, ſome lefs | for all that were 
prejudic'd were not totally] blaſted : rhe ſound Leaves and 
the diſcolour'd being ſo odly mingłd, that I conjectur d the 
cauſe of the Miſchief to have been this; that ſome Arſenical 
cr ather corroſive or poiſonous Exhalations, being ſuddenly 
emitted from the ſubterraneal parts into the Air, were by 
the Wind they chanced to meet with there, hurry'd along 
wich it, and blown againſt the Bodies that ſtood in its way, 
moving in the Air, like Hail-ſhot diſcharg'd out of a Gun, 
here ina cloſer, and there in a more ſcattering order, ſo that 
as more or fewer of them happen'd to fall upon the ſame 
Branch of Leaf, they lett more cr leſs marks ot their paſſage, 
by deſtroying the texture and colour in the Leaves or parts 
ot them they chanc'd ro beat upon. Eſq; Boy/, the 
Salub : and Inſalub : Of the Air. 


32. Another of the Exoſſation of Fruit. 


We have by an Experiment found ſome near affiniry between 
the Kernel of the Apple and the Heart or interior part of the 
Stock. For Iſaw (ſays Mr. Beal, Fellow of the Royal- Society) 
an old rootten Keruel-Tree bearing a delicate Summer-Fruir, 
yielding ſtore of ſmooth Cider, (tis call'd the French Kernel- 


rree, 
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tree, bearing a delicate Summer-fruit, yielding ſtore of 
ſmooth Cyder, tis called the French Rernel- tree, and 
is alſo a Dwarf, as is the Red-ſtreak) and examining 
divers Kernels, many Years ſucceſſively, of that hollow 
and decay'd Tree, I found them always very ſmall of 
growth, and einpty, meer Skins of Kernels, not unlike to 
the emaſculated Scrotum of an Eunuch; another younger 
Tree, iſſuing from the ſounder part of a Root of the ſame old 
Tree, had full and entire Kernels. 

And from ſuch Obſervations might the preduQtion of 
Barberries, — without Stones, be happily attempted; an 
Inſtrument fitted to take out the Marrow or Pith of the 
Branches, (as the ſame Mr. Beal perform d them;) for, from 
the ſame numerical Buſh of that Fruit he tound, ſome Branches 
produce Barberries that had no Stones, others that had; and in 
ſearching for the cauſe of the effect, perceived that the Pith 
or Heart was taken from the Radical or main Branches, of 
thoſe, as the other was full of Pith, and conſequently the 
Fruit in perfection; of all which (he writes me word) he 
made ſeveral Tryals on other Fruit, but left the place betore 
he could fee the cvent. Mr. Evelyn's Pomona. | 


23. Another of the ſame. 


T have taſted very excellent Katharine-Pears without Stone 
or hardneſs, that came from a Thorn-ſtock : Nor were they 
{maller or harder (which Mr. Taverner aſſerts) than ordinary 
Fruit upon the proper Stock. Now I adviſe, that ſuch as ſhalt 
for want of Pear, uſe Thorne-ſtocks, that they Graft very 
low, for otherwiſe the thorn nor growing proportionably to. 
the Graft, will cauſe the Graft to decay, being never able to 
grow thereon, to the b1zneſs uſal in Pear-trees, Mr. Shar- 
rock, ubi ſupra. 


34. Of ſome Seeds lying long in the Ground be: 
fore they come up. 


In Seeds that are long in coming up, the Sced-bed ought 


Not to be dizged up thefirſt Winter- For I know divers Seeds 
that will for a great part of them lye under Ground the firſt 
year, and come up the ſecond; of this nature is the A- Key 
ſometimes, the Peach, Male-Cotone, and fome Plums, Mr. 
Sharrock ub ſupra. pan, * e 


35. Of 
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35. Of ahering the Colour, Taſte, or Scent, of 


ruits, or Floters. 


All thoſe fantaſtical Receipts,of changing the Colour, Taſte, 
or Scent, of any Fruit or Flower, by infuſing, mixing, or 
letting in at the Bark, or at the Rost, (of any Tree, Herb, 
Flower) any cold, or aromatical Subſtance, Maſter Hill has 
often by Experience ſufficiently control'd: And tho' ſome Fruits 
and Flowers, ſeem to have the Scent or Taſte of ſome 
aromatical Body, yet that doth rather ariſe from their own 
natural infuſed quality, than from the hand of Man. Sir Hugh 
Plat's Garden of Eden. Experim. 97. 

And Mr. Beale of Somerſetſhire, (Fellow of the Royal- 
Society) fays (upon this ſubject,) ſome Apples are call'd 
Roſe-Apples, Roſemary-Apples, Gillyflower-Apples, Orange- 
Apples, with ſeveral other adjuncts, denominating them, 
from what reaſon I know not. But it we intended to try ſuch 
infuſions upon the Kernels (as ſhould endeavour to alter 
their kinds) we ſhould not approve of the bedabbling 
them with ſuch infuſions, (tor over moiſture would 
rather enervate than ſtrengthen them) but rather pre- 
pare the Earth the year before with ſuch inſuccations, and 
then hinder ir from producing any weeds, till ready for the 
Kernels, and then indewy times, | and more frequently when 
our Clime was ſurcharg'd with Rain, ] cover the Beds and 
Pots with the ſmall Leaves of Roſemary, Gillyflowers, or other 
odoriferous Bloſſoms, and repeat it often, to rhe end the 
Dews may meteorize and draw forth their finer Spirits, Oe. 
Mr. Evelyn's Pomona. R 


/ 


36. Another of altering the Colours of Flowers. 


For altering the Colours of Flowers by incifions; it has 
been given out by ſome, that Aris, and Biſle, and Verdi- 
greaſe, thoſe and ſuch like may be diſſoly'd berwixt the Bark 
and the Body of the Carnation, and that theſe mixt Colours, 
will cauſe a mixture in the Colour of the Flower. To this I 
anſwer, that this will never cauſe the effect, upon ſeveral 
als that I bave made. Steven Blake, uli ſupra. 


J 
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PARAGRAPH XII. 


Experiments and Obſervations Hiſto- 
8 rico-Terræcultural. 


1. Of a very large Muſhroom. 


Have (een a Muſhroom (ſays my Author) near an Ell in 
[| compaſs, of leſs than two days growth; nay, the Owner in 
whoſe Garden it grew, afhrmed it to be of one Night only. 
Mr. Worliages Syſlema Agriculture. 


2. Of Cedar-Trees. 


Cedars grow plentifully on the Ifthmus of Darien, alſo in 
Jamaica, upon Rocky Mountains; alſo the Bermumadus Iſland 
are ſtor d with them; and fo is Virginia; which 1; generally 
a Sandy Soil. Alſo thoſe of St. Andreas grow in Stony 
Ground; and their Bodies alone are 40 or 50 Foot long, 
_ — 69 or 70, and upwards, and Bodies proportio- 

It is a miſtake, that the Worm will not touch Cedar; for 
I bave ſeen ic very much Wormeaten. Dampier's Voyage 
round the World. Vol. x. 


I. of the profit ariſing from the Planting of 
Apple. Trees. 


Apples Planted diſperſedly about your Ground, either in 
the Hedges, or in Rows by the Hedges, raiſe a very con- 
fiderable advantage at a very eaſy Rate or Charge, and that 
only in nurſing them up till they are freed from common 
Injuries: The great advantages accrewing thereby, are evi- 
dent to the Inhabitants of Herefordſhire, Gloſfterſhire, and 
ſeveral other Places in England, © 

1 heard it certainly related in Herefordſhire of a Tenant 
thir bought the Living he then rented, only with the Benefic 
he made of the Fruit growing thereon in one year; with this 
advantage, that he utrer'd his Cider by Retail, as they 
afually do Beer. Mr. Horlidge ubi ſupra, | 
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4. Another of the ſame. 


I know (ſays Mr. Hartlib) that 10 or 15 pound an Acre 
has been given for Cherries, more for Pears and Apples; 
and beſides, the Land it ſelf, (whilſt theſe Trees are ſmall, 
and yield you not your deſired gain,) is capable of bearing 
any fort of Tillage, till the Trees yield too much ſhadow; 
and then if they are not too thick, the Land is better than 
before it was Planted, ſometimes to a threefold improvement, 
and has the Preheminency above other Paſtures in bein 
earlier, not ſubje& ro ſcorching Heats; and in the Winter 
there is plenty of Food for Sheep, Gr. Mr. Hartlib's 
Legacy, 


5. Of the profits ariſing from the Planting of 
Pear-Trees. 


Next to Apples, the bear challengeth his place: They will 
proſper in ſome ſorts of Land where Apples will not, as in 
Sconey, Hungry, Gravelly Land; yea in a tough binding 


Hungry Clay; the Root of a Pear-Tree being it ſeems more 
able to pierce a ſtoney and ſtiff Ground. 


The Pear-Tree bears almoſt his weight of Sprightful Windy 
Liquor; ſometimes one Tree bears 2, 3, or 4 Hogs-Heads 
per Annum. In Herefordſhire, I was credibly inform'd, that 
near Roſs grows a Pear-Tree of that Magnitude, that the 
Circumference of the Body, or Stem of the Tree, was as 
much as three Men, from Hand to Hand, could beclip or 
fathom; that there was made in one year of the Fruit thereof 
ſeven Hogs-Heads of Perry. Mr. Worlidge, ubi ſupra. 


6. Of the profits ariſing from the Planting of 
Cherry-Irees. 


The Advantages of a Cherry Orchard are very great: Mr. 
Hartlib gives the Relation of a Cherry Orchard about Sitten- 
burn in Kent, of thirty Acres, that produced Fruit in one 
year to the Value of above a Thouſand pound; That Preſident 
might be but once; one Swallow makes not a Summer ; yer 
they are uſually worth ten or fifreenepounds per Acre, Mr. 
Worlidge, ub ſupras ö 

7. Of Sowing Acorns. 


| Oaks are in ſome places (where the Soil is ſpecially qua- 
bfied) ready to be cut for Cops in fourteen Years and "A. oof 
IS. | { compute 


* 


+4 
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I compure from the firſt Semination of the Acorn; tho' it be 
told as an inſtance of high encouragement (is indeed it 
merits) that a Lady in Northamptonſhire Sowed Acorns, and 
liked ro cur the Trees produc'd from them, twice in twenty 
two Years ; and both as well grown as m. ſt are in ſixteen 
or eighteen; This is certain, that Acorns ſet in Hedge · rows, 
have in thirty Years born a Stem of a Foot diameter. Mr. 
Evelyn's Sylva; | | 


8. Another of the ſame. 


It is a thing to be deplor'd, that ſome Perſons beſtow | 


much in grubing, and dreſſing a few Acres which has beett 
excelent Wood, to convert it into wretched Paſture, nor 
worth a quarter of what the Trees would have yielded, well 
order d, ànd left ſtanding; fince ic is certain, that barren 
Land Planted with Wood will treble the Expence in a ſhore 
time. This I am able to affirm by inſtancing in a Noble Perſon, 
who { a little before our unhappy ars] having Sown three or 
fourth Acres with Acorns, the fourth Years Tranſplanted them 
Fwhich grew too thick] all about his b Theſe Trees 
are now (in 13 ot that ſtature, and ſo like to prove 
excellent Timber, that they are already judg d to be almoſt 
as niuch worth as the whole Demeſnes; and yet they take off 
nothing from other profits, having been diſcreetly diſpos'd 
of at rhe firſt deſignment. | 

The Prince Electar Fredric IV, in the Year 1606. Sow'd 
4 part of that moſt barren Heath of Lambertheim with 
Acorns, after Plowing, as I have been intorm'd , it is now 
like to prove a maſt goodly Foreſt, tho all this while miſer- 
ably neglected by reaſon ot the Wars. : 
The Right Honorable my Lord {count Montague has 
Planted many thouſands of Oakes, which I am told he draws 
cur of Copſes, big enough to defend themſelves; and that 
wich ſuch ſuceſs as has exceedingly improv'd his. poſſeſſions; 
and ic is a worthy example. | WR 
To conclude, I can ſhew an Avenue Planted to a Houſe 
ſtanding in a barrea Park, the Soil a cold Clay; it conſiſts 
totally of Oakes, one Hundred in Number : The Perſon who 
firſt ſer them (dying very lately) liv'd to fee them ſpread their 
Branches 123 Foot in compaſs, which at the diſtance of 
24 For mingling their ſhady treſſes for above one thouſand 
m length, form themſelves into one of the moſt venerable 
and ſtately Arvor-walks that in my Life I ever beheld. 


Ti.1s is at Baynards in Surrey, and belonging ro my moſt. 


honour'd Brother (becauſe a. moſt- induſtrious Planter of 
and 
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and one Tree with another containing by eſtimation three 

uarters of a Load of Timber in each Tree, and their top: 
Gre cord of fire- wood: Their Bodies are not of the talleſt, 
having been top'd when they were young, to reduce them to 
an uniform height; yet is the Timber*moſt excellent for its 
ſcantling, and for their Heads few in England, excelli 
them. Where ſome of their Contemporaries Were Planted 
ſingle in the Park without Cumber, they ſpread above fours 
{core Foot in Arms, Evelyn, ibidem. 


9. Of Planting Elms. 


The Vernacula or Trench-Elm, delights in low and moiſt 
grounds, where they will ſometimes riſe to above a Hundred 
Foot high, and a prodigious growth, in lefs than an age; 
My ſelf having ſeen one planted by the hand a Counteſs yet 
living, whichis near twelve Foot in compaſs, and of a height 
proportionable z Notwichſtanding the numerous progen 
which grows under the ſhade of ir, (ſome whereof are at lea 
a foot in Diameter) that for want of being ſeaſonably tranſ- 
planted muſt need have hinder'd the procericy of their 
ample and indulgent Mother. Mr. Evelyn, ibidem. 


10. Of Planting Abele- Trees 


The fineſt ſort of White-poplars, which the Dutch cal 
Abele, (and we have much tranſported out of Holland) are 
beſt propagated of ſlips from the Root: In three Years they 
will come to an incredible altitude; in 12, be as big as your 
Middle; and in 18 or 20, arrive to their full perfection: A 
Specimen of this advance we have had of an Abele-Tree at 
Sion, which being lop'd in February 165. did by the end 
of Ocober-1652. produce Branches as big as a Mans Wri/t,and 
ſeventeen foot in length; As they thus increafe in bulk, their 
value, and price ad vance likewiſe; ſo as the Dutch look upon 
a Plantation of theſe Trees as an ample portion tor a 
Daughter. and none of the leaſt effects of thcir good Husband- 
; which truly may very well be allow'd, if that calculation 
hold, which the Knight has aſſerted, who began his Planta- 
tion not long fince about Richmond; that 30 pounds being 
laid out, in theſe Plants, would render at the leaſt ten thou- 
ſand pound in Eighteen Years : Every Tree affording thirty 
Plants, and ever of them thirty more, after cach ſeven Years 
improving Twelve-pence in growth, till they arriv'd to their 
Acme, Mr. Evelyn, ibidem. | 
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I 41. Of Orange, and Lemon, or Citron-Trees, berng 
Fraſted on one another; and of one individual 
Fruit, half Orange and half Lemon, growing 
on ſuch Trees. | 


We have here Otange-Trees,. (ſavs the Intelligence from 
Florence) chat bear a Fruit, which is Citron on one ſide, and 
Orange on the other. They have not been brought hither 
out of other Countreys: And they are now much propagated 

by grafting. 1 

This was lately confirm'd to us by a very ingenious Engliſh 
Gentleman, who aſſerted, that himſelf not only had ſeen, but 
bought of them, An, 1660. In Paris, whither they had deen 
ſent by Genoa Merchants; and that on fome Trees he had 
found an Orange on one Branch, and a Lemon on another 


Branch; as alſo (conſonant to the Florentine Information) one 
and the ſame Fruit, half Orange and half Lemon; and ſfome- 
times three quarters of one kind, and one quarter of the other. 
Philoſ. Tranſact. Num. 29. 
a 
b 
. 
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C U AP. III. 
Experiments and Obſervations 


d 4 Experiments and Obſervations Conſervatical, 1 


CONSERVATICAL: 
B mean ſuch as relate to the Preſerving and Confer. 
1 ving of Bod ies in their natural (or at leaſt in a uſeful) 


ſtate; whether they be Animal, Vegetable, or other Sub- 


ſtances. This being premis'd, I proceed to Experiment ot 
Obſervation, the — 


1. Concerning the Preſervation of Plants in their 
Natural Shape and Colour. 


We find our ſelves much help'd to retain in our Memory 
the figures and difference, of Vegetables, by thoſe Books 
which ſome curious Btaniſts make, wherein the Plants them- 
{elves, artificially dri'd, are diſplay'd upon, and faſten'd to, 
Leaves of White-Paper. If it were not tor one of thoſe 
books, wherein I have in one vaſt Volume almoſt all the 
Plants of one of the chief Phyſick-Gardens in Europ, I ſhould 
every Year forget, by the end of Winter, to know again 
meſt of the ſmaller Plants I had learn'd to take notice of in 
the Spring: And by the way tis obſervable, how long Plants, 
by being thus (carefully indeed, but) barely dried in the 
ſhade betwixt ſheets of Paper, (which help to ſoak up the 
ſuperfluous moiſture,) may be preſerv'd. For I have divers 
Years had an Herbal, wherein ſeveral of the Flowers, and 
other Plants, retain their native Yellow, and Blew, r (But 
{>mewhat faint,) tho' by the Date it appear'd to be 22, or 23, 
Years old. Boyl's uſefulneſs of Exper, and Nat. Philaſ. part 2. 
Sec. I, Eſſay 1. 


2. Of preſerving Inſedts, and ot ber ſmall Arithal 25 
in their natural Shape and colour. 
1 am apt to think, that it would be very poſſible for 


Anaromiſts co preſerve the Bodies they contemplate a £61- 
ſiderable 
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_ fidrable time: For Experience has inform'd us, that Butter- 
F:ies, and divers other Flying Inſects, may have their Shape 
and Colours preſerv d, I know not how long, by running 
them through in ſome convenient part with pins, and there- 


with ſtriking them to the infide of large Boxes. Byyl 
ibidem. 


3. Another of the ſame. 


I remember, that having ſomerimes refle&ed upon the laſting 
of Spiders, Flies, and other ſmall Living-Creatures, thar, 
having been caſually encloſed in Amber whilſt it was ſoft, 
are ever preſerv'd entire and uncorrupted ; I thought it not 
amiſs ro try whether ſome ſubſt :nce, like Amber (ar leaſt as 
to the newly menrion'd ule of it) might not eaſily be prepar'd 
by Art: and hereupon I quickly found. that by taking good 
clear Venice-Turpentine, and gently evaporating away about 
a third part of it, ¶ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs, accor- 
ding to the exigency of my particular purpoſe,_) I could 
make a rediſh Gum, diaphanous and without Bubbles, and 
which would melt with a very gentle Heat, and eafily (being 
ſuffer d to cool) become again ſo hard as to be brittle. This 
refinous Subſtance ſhould be melred with as lictle Heat as 
paſſible, {0 therefore ſhould be firſt powder d) that the 
rexture of the Vegetable. or Animal Bodies to be caſed over 
wich ir, might receieve the leſſer alteration: And when it is 
brought to the requiſite degree of Fluidity, then the Body to 
to be preſerved, ( being, if that be needfull, ſtruck through 
wich a pin) muſt be gently plung d into it, and preſently 
taken out and ſuffer d leiſurely to cool, being turn'd from 
time to time this way or that, if there be occaſion, that the 
inveſting matter may be every where of an equal thickneſs 
upon it. And if at the firſt time the caſe be not thick enough, 
it may again when it is cold, be immerſed into the Liquid- 
matter, (as Chandlers are wont to thicken their Candles, by 
dippinz them frequencly into melted Tallow_) ot which ſome 
will every way adhere to it. And tho? theſe caſes be interior 
to Amber in regard of their being more apt to be ſullied by 
th Duſt, or otherwiſe; yet that inconvenience may be eaſily 
remedi'd, by keeping them ſhut up in Glaſſes or Boxes, at 
thoſe times when one has not occaſion to conſider them. 
And their clea-neſs (eſpecially if they be thin) and their 
{m>oth Surfaces, together with their exactly keeping out 
the Air from the Body they incloſe, may, perhaps, make fo 
cheap and eaſy an Exheriĩment a not unwelcome trifle, eſpecial- 
ly conſidering how eailly tis capable of Improvement, Boyl, 
loidem, 


* 4. Of 
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4. Of preſerving Humane [&c.] Bodies from 
81 | Putrefattiog: : 


I have known an Embrio, (wherein the parts have been 
very perfectly delincated and diſtinguiſhable,) preſerved 
unputrin'd for ſeveral Years, by being ſcaſonably and arti- 
ficially embalmed with Oyl (it I much miſremember not) 
ot Spike. Boyl, ibidem. 


5. Another of the ſame. 


Joſephus Acoſta, a ſober Writer, relates, that in certain 
American Mountains, Men, and the Beaſts they ride on, are 
ſometimes kill'd by the Winds; which yet preſerve them 
from Puttefaction, without any other help. BH, ibidem. 


6. Another of the ſame. 


Spirit of Wine has a notable halſamick Faculty, and 
powerfully reſiſts Putrefadion, in Bodies, living and dead. 
And I remember that I have ſometimes preſerv'd in it ſome 
very ſoft parts of a Body for many Months, (and perhaps I 
might have done it fer many Years, had I had opportunity) 
without finding that the conſiſtence or ſhape was loſt ; much 
leſs, that they were either putrifi d or dry'd up. 

Alto I have for curioſity fake, with this Spirit, preſerved 
(os further ſtinking) a portion ot Fiſh, to ſtale, that ir 

ined very vividly in the Dark. Bol. ibidem. 


7. Of preſerving Blood ſweet and fluid. 


Alſo I have, have by mixing Spirits of Wine wich Blood, 
very long preſerv'd a quantity of it, ſo ſweer and fluid, that 
it yo wondred at by thoſe that faw the Experiment. Boyl, 
ibidem. 


8. Of preſerving Veins and Arteries (when en- 


pry'd of Blood) plump and unapt to ſhrink. 


Saccarum Saturni being diſſolved often enough in Spirit af 
Vinegar, and the Liquor being each time drawn off again, 
we have obſerv'd to be apt to melt with che leaſt Heat, and 
after wards to grow quickly into a ſome what brittle conſiſtence 
again: and therefore being mou is very fic to be injected 

8 2 into 
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into Veins or Arteries (newly empty'd of Blood) to preſerve 
them plump and unapt to ſhrink overmuch. Boyl, ibidem. 


9. Of the way of Preſeroing Birch Pater, and 
other Liquors and Juices. 


Birch-water may be preſerv'd,by pouring upon the top of it 
a quantity of Saller-Oyl, to defend it from the Air; and 
perhaps alſo by Diſtillation : by which (laſt named) way, 1 
know an ingenious Man that is wont to preſerve it, for his 
ownuſe, and ſa vs, he finds it not thereby impair'd in vertue. 

But the moſt effectual way that ever I yet practisd, to 
preſerve both this and other Liquors, and Juices, is dex- 
trouſly and ſufficiently to impregnate them with Fume of 
Sulphur, which muſt be at divers and often times as it were, 
incorporated with the Liquor, by due agitation. Boyl's 
uſefulneſs of Exp. and Nat. Philoſ. part 2. Sec. 1, Eſſay 4. 


10. Of preſerving Bisket J. rom putrefattion. 


Tis a common Obſervation, that the Air doth much con- 
tribute to the corruption of fome Bod ies, and the excluſion 
of the Air to the hindring it. I remember the inquiſitive 
and Learned Mr. Borreel, aſſur'd ſome while ſince, that he 
had in his Countrey, Holland, eaten Bisket that was yet good, 
after it had been carried from 4mfterdam to the Eaſt- Indies, 
and brought back thence again (in which Voiage between 
two or three Years are wont to be ſpent.) And to confirm 
my conjecture of the way of preſerving this Bread ſo long, 
he told me, that the curious Merchant, whoſe it was, uſed no 
other Art, than the ſtowing this Bisket, well baked, in casks 
cxactiy calked; and beſides carefully lind wi h Tin, for the 
more perfect excluſion of the Air. Adding, that to the ſame 
end the Biskets were ſo placed, as to leave as little room as 
paſfibly might be in the cask, which alfo was not open d, but 
in caſe of abſolute ne ceſſity, and then preſently, and carefully 
cloſed again. Boy, ibidem. | 


11. Of preſerving Meats Roaſted for long Voia- 
| ges, and that without Salt. 


It ſeems very difficult, as well as uſeful, to be able to pre- 
ſerve Meat long, without Salt; for tis ſufficiently known 
to Navigators, how frequently in long Voyages, the Scurvy, 
and other Diſeaſes, are contracted by the want of freſh Meat, 
and the neceſſity of feeding conſtantly upon none but ſtrongly 
powdcr'd Fleſh, or Salted fiſh; and therefore he is much to 


* 
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be commended that hath firſt devis'd the way to keep Fleſh 
ſweet, without the help of thoſe fretting Sales Men are won: 
to uſe to make it keep, . | 
And this way is not unknown to, ſofne ingenious Perſons in 
London; one of the moſt noted of whom, upon my conjectu- 
rin? how it may be perform'd, conteſsd ro me, that I 
had hit upon the way in general. But che moſt fatisfaftory 
account I could get, was from an Enxgliſp- man, that lately 
practis'd Phyſick in the Eaſt- Indies; who, finding I was no 
ſtranger to what I ask d him about, told me freely, that he 
had ſeen both Goats-fleſh, and Hens, ſo well preferv'd by this 
way, chat tho it were put up in the Eaſt- Indies; a while be- 
fore he came thence, yet he eat of it, (and found it good and 
wholſom,) between che I inds of Cape-Verd, and England; 
fo that this Meat continu'd ſweer above ſix Months; notwith- 
ſtanding the Heat and cloſeneſs of the Ship, the exceſſive 
Heat they met with in their paſſage under the Line, (and 
conſequently through the Torrid-Zone, ) and that the way 
to preſerve it was only this. | 
That the Meat being well Roaſted, and cut in pices, was 
carefully and conveniently ranged in a very cloſe Cask, into 
which, afterwards, there was ponred as much Butter melted, 
Skimmed, and decanted from the pon and ranker parts, 
as would fill up all the intervals left between the ſeveral 
pieces of fleſn, and ſwim above them all, and thereby keep our 
the Air from approaching them; and then the cask being 
ex4ty cloſed, was ſtowed in a convenient place in the Ship, 
and kept unopen'd till che Meat was to be eaten. And it muſt 
not be omitted, that the Relator. and others that had the 
care of making proviſion for the Voyage, were fain, inſtead 
cf Butter made of Cous-Milk, (which could nor be had 
where they took in their Lading) to make uſe of that made ot 
Goars, or Ews-Milk, which is not as the Indians make it) ſo 
good, and to whoſe rankneſs he aſcrib'd that which he had 
obſerv'd in ſome of the Meat bury'd in it, which he thought 
might have been preſerved longer, and better taſted (for whol- 
ſom and incorrupt he ſaid it was) in our European Butter, 
whofe power to preſerve Meat buried in it, after due coction, 
has been conirm'd to him upon their own Ober vation, by an 
Experienc'd O Fer of the Engliſʒ Fleet, that had the overſight 
ot the Proviſions; and by others that had opportunity ro. 
oblerve it. B/, ibidem. 5 


12. Of preſerving Raw Meats. 


T hope there will be ways found out to preſerve even Raw 
Meat it ſelf (tor the keeping of Roaſted, we have juſt now 
gien you an inſtance) with things that do not ſo much fret 
x, dor give is. 0 corroſiye à quality, when, eaten, as our 

: | | v0.2 GOnmmog, 
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common Salt doth. For, (not to mention what ſeveral 
curious Perſons have practis d, of Salting Neats-Tonguts u ich 
Falt- Peter; which thc* done only to make them look red, 
ſhews, that a Body, not correſwe like common. Salt may 
preſerve fleſh,) I have, for Tryal ſake, kept an entire puppy 
of a Ford bigneſs, untainted for ee and that in the 
midſt of Summer) and that wichout flaying. drying (by Fire, or 
otherwiſe) or ſo much as exenterating him, or cleanſing him, 
or doing any thing towards the preſerving of him, ſave the 
keeping of him immerſed iu a well ſtopt Veſſel, under Spirit 
of Wine; from whoſe Taſte, I preſume; Meat may be eafily 
freed by Water, and there ſeemed ſmall cauſe to doubt chat 
the only thing that hindred me from keeping him much 
longer, was the want of time to purſue the Experiment, and 
take notice of ſucceſs. For I remember, I have the ſame 
way kept a ſoft ſubſtance, taken Raw trom an Ox, or Cow, 
for many Months (it I miſtake not, eighteen or twenty) and 
found no Putrifaction or ill ſent in the immerſed Sub ſtance; 
which, for ought I know, might have been preſerved divers 
Years together the ſame wav, or at leaſt, by an eaſy improve- 
ment of this method. Bl, ibidem. 5 


* 


13. Of Conſerving by Sugar, and making Sugar- 
of other Concretes beſides the Cane. 


If we reflect upon Sugar, which is (at leaſt in theſe weſtern 
Regions) but an almoſt recent Diſcovery; and confider how 
many Bodies are with it, (by Confectioners, and others,) not 
only preſerved, but rendred exceeding grateful to the Taſte; 
that ſingle inftance may ſuffice to make us think it probable, 
that Exped ients ye unthought ot, may, by an inſight into Nature, 
be found our for the preſervation ot Bod ies; eſpecially, if 
our iagentous frierd Mr. W. would ſhew us how, out of 
divers other Concretes, beſides the Sugar Cane, a ſubſtance 
not unlike Sugar (tho* of different Taſte, according to the 
nature of the Vegetables that affords it,) may by a peculiar 
Induſtry be prepar'd Which, that you may not think un- 
feazable, let me mention to you (for perhaps he has not yer 
taken notice ot it) what even Indians have done of this nature. 
And firſt, let me intorm You of what we are told by Linſchaten 

concerning that Drink which in the Eaſt Indies they call Sura, 
and made of the Liquor droping from the Eloſſoms, that they 
cut away from the Indian Palm- Tree, which bears the Coco- 
Nut. For of this Sura, he tells us, they make Sugar, which 
they call Jagra, ) by boyling that Liquor, and ſecring i in the 
Sun where it congeals to Sugar. e 
Since the writing of theſe laſt Lines, being Viſited by an 
ancient Virtuoſ*, Governor to a conſiderable Colony * 

-& » => 33 „ 174 n 
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Northern America, and inquiring of him, Camong other par- 
ticulars touching his Countrey, ſomething in relation to the 
thoughts I had about the making of ſeveral kinds of Sugar; 
he aſſur d me, upon his own Experience, that there 15 in 
ſome parts of New- England, a kind of Tree, (ſo like our 
Wallnurt-Tree, that it is there fo call d;) whoſe Juice, that 
weeps out of its inciſion, & c. if it be permitted ſlowly to 
exhale away the ſuperfluous moiſture, doth congeal into a ſweet 
and ſaccharine Subſtance. | * XL 

And the like was confirm'd to me, upon his own Knowledge, 
by the Agent of the great and populous Colony of the 
Maſathuſets. And very lately demanding of a very eminent 
and skil/ful Planter, why, living in a part of America, too 
cold to bear Sugar-canes, he did not try to make Sugar of 
that very ſweet Liquour, which the Stalk of Maiz, by many 
call'd Indian-Wheat,) affords, when the juice is expreſt ? He 
promis d he would make Trial of it: Adding, that he ſhould 
do it very hopefully, becauſe that tho' he had never been 
ſolicitous to bring this Juice into a ſaccharine formʒyet having 
ſeveral times, for Trial ſake, boyl'd it up to a Syrup, and 
employ'd it. to ſweeten Tarts, and other things, the Gueſts 
could not perceive, that they were otherwiſe ſweeten'd than 
with Sugar. And he further added, that both he and others 
had, in New-England, made ſuch a Syrup. of the juice of Water- 
Melons. Boyl, ibidem. : | | 


14. Of the way of preſerving Liquors, Juices, &c. 


Theſe things may be preſerved, not only much better, but 
much cheaper, than wich Sugar; which clogs moſt men's 
Stomacks, and otherwiſe diſagrees with many conſtitutions ; 
by the bare fuming them with Sulphur. And this is an exce 
lent way of keeping them uncorupted ; provided, that they 
are 6 or 7 ſeveral times (ſeldomer or oftener, according 
to the quantity of the vx. qd well impregnated with that 
ö Smoak; to which purpoſe it is convenient to have 
two Veſſels, to pour it from one to the other, that whilſt the 
Liquor is ſhaking in the one, the other may be fill'd with 
Smoak: whereto I ſhall ſubjoyn this Secret, which a Friend of 
mine practices, in preſerving of the fumigated Juices of Herbs 
2 I do to preſerve other things) with a ſucceſs that I have 
omewhat wonder'd at; and this ſecret conſiſts, in adding 
to the Liquor to be preſery'd, a due, but ſmall proportion 
of the white c:agulum, made of the pure Spirits of Wine and 


Urine. Boyl, ibidem. 


94 15. Of 
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15. Of the manner how to Conſerve Fruits in 
 _* their Natural State. 8 0 


There is nothing which does more agreeably concern the 
nſes, than in the depch of Winter to behold the Fruit ſo 
ir, and ſo good, yea better, than when you firſt gather'd 
them; and that then, when the Trees ſeem to be dead, and 
have loſt all their verdure, and the rigour of the cold wo have 
deſpoy I'd your Garden of all that 1mbellifh'd it, that it ap- 
pears rather a Deſart than a Paradiſe of Delicacies: then it is 
(I fay) chat you will taſte your Fruit with infinitely more 
guſt and cententment than in the Summer it ſelt, when their 


abundauce, and variety, rather cloy you, than become agree- 


able. For this reaſon therefore it is, that we will eſſay to 
teach you the moſt expedite, and certain means to conſerve 
them all the Winter, even ſo long, as till the new ſhall incite 
you to quit the old, for its juſt with Fruits as it is wich Wines; 
thoſe which we drink firſt are the more delicate and juicy, 
and thoſe which we receive for the latter part of the Year, 
are more firm and laſting; both excellent in their Seaſon : 
Bur fo ſoon: as the new are made, and fir to pierce, we 
abandon the od, which we betore efteem'd ſo acceptable. 
In the like manner it is, ſo ſoon as the new Fruits gppreach 
to their maturity, we. forſake thoſe of the Year paſt; 
and one diſh of Strawberries, or Cherries; (tho never ſo 
green) or forward Pears,ſhall be prefer d to the beſt, and fair- 

eſt Bon-chteſtien which you can produce; ' 
Jo come then to the Matter in hand. It will be neceſſary 


to chooſe ſome place in your Houſe, the moſt cc mmodious to 
make your Reſervatory or Store-honſe, which ſhould: have the 


Windows and Overtures narrow, to prevent the extzcamity 


both of the Heat and Cold: and theſe you ſhould always keep 


mut, and fo ſecur'd from the Air, as only to afford you à 
moderate Light, which you ſhall alſo baniſh, by cloſing the 
Wooden Shutters when you go ov:: And indeed were there 


| * 


none at all, and that the Door to ic were very ſtraight, and 


low, it would be the better. 2 
Suach a place deſigned for your Store, you fhall build 
Shelves-abour it, and (if the Room be capable of it) let the 
iddle be to lay Fruit, (viz. Such as are the moſt common, 
and deſtin'd for the Servants,) in — But if the Room 
be nor wide enough, it ſhall- ſuffice ro ſhelye 
and leave the fourth for che Heaps: | 
Let your ſhelves be laid upon Brackets of Wood or Iron 
very ſtrong becauſe of theirgreat Charge © Let them be two foot 
broad, and ledged with a lath; to keep the Fruit from row ling, 


#39 fallirg od: But let gone of chefs elves be: within a Yard: 


(#"the" Floor; hat you may place tlie beſt fare Fruit ander 
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them, ſeparating, and diſtinguiſhing them according ro 
their kinds; but you may ccncinue-rhe ſhelves upyards 
ro the very cieling, placing them ahout nine or ten Inches 
aſunder. Aud for the greater conveneincy, you may havea 
ſmall light frame of ſteps,by which to aſcend and reach (even) 
to the uppermoſt ſhelf, when you would vifit your Fruit; 
a ladder being nothing near ſo, convenient; wearying the 
Feet, and more ſubject to fall. | | 

The Seaſon of gathering your Winter Fruits, being come, 
which you ſhall diſcover by many indications; as when they 
begin to drop off, of themſelves ; which commonly happens 
after the firſt Rains in Autumn, when the Trees being ſobb'd 
and wet, ſwells the Wood, and looſens the Fruit: Or when 


the firſt Froſts advertiſe you that it is time to lay them up: 


or(to be more certain) at the decreaſe of the Moon in O &ober 
(thus for Pears and Apples) beginning to gather the ſofteſt firſt, 
and finiſhing with the harder, that they may have the more 
time to perte&therr maturixy,h | 1 
There are ſome Fujts that are only to be eaten ripe, as 
the Groſmenial Pear, Cormes, Services, Azerolls and the like, 
which you ſhull leave upon the Tree, till you preceive by 
— falling in great number, they * admeniſh you to gather 
them. | 
Aledlars are to be gather'd about St. Luke's Day, according 
to the Proverb. „ Stave e et 
When you gather your Fruits, you wo be provided 
wich ſtrong Ozyer Biskets, and to put a little Straw at the 
bottom of chem, leaſt the weight of th@uppermoſt bruiſe the 
undermoſt againſt the Basker. 
And as you garher your Fruits, Coyne the faireſt, and big- 
geſt from che midling ones, and ſu 
themſelves, or that have been dropped down in gathering 
the others, putting each ſort in a Basket by themſelves : I 
ſpeak not here of the ſmalleſt, and the Crumplings, for I 
uppoſe you diſckarg'd your Trees of them before, ſo ſoon 
as you perceiv'd that they did not thrive, to give the more 
nouriſhmegr ro the rcſt. The Worm-eaten Apples ſhould alfo 
be pur amongſt thoſe which are fallen, co be ſpent firſt, 

As faſt as you gather your Fruits, carry them into your 
Store-houſe, and range them upon your Shelves, ſo as they 
may nor touch one another, putting a little Straw under 


them; and in like manner diſtinguiſh the faireſt and bigeſt, 


from the leſſer upon ſeveral Shelyes, and heaping up che 
wor i- eaten and fallen, as I but now directed. 4 

As for the Bon- Chreſtien Pears, they are more curiouſly 
to be gather id than the reſt; for 5 Stalks of ſuch as are very 


fair, and well colour d, (Red at one fide, and Tell at the 


other,) ſhould, be ſeal'd with Sp«niſh War, to preſerve their 
<p, from evaporating this done, wrap chem up in dry 
8 * . 7. r r * 3p Papel, 
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ch as are fallen off, of 
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papers, and pur them ina Box cloſe cover'd, that they may 
grow rawny and mature being thus ſhur up. 

In the ſame manner order the Double-flower Pear, the Tol, 
and others that are graffed upon the Quince, and which 
receive their colour from the Tree : Bur as for thoſe that are 
graffed upon the Pear-ſtock, they commonly continue green, - he 
and therefore without any farther trouble, you need only . 
range them upon the Shelves, as you did the reſt. „of 

Thoſe that are very curious have a cupboard, which ſhuts de 
very cloſe, in which they referve their Bmne-Chreſtiens : This 
cupboard is furniſhed with Shelves made of ſmall quarters of 0 
Wood, laid a croſs like 4 Grate, ay Square being near f ſu 
as big as the greareſt Pear, upon each of thefe Squares they 2 ſp 
lay a Pear by it ſelf, for feat left they ſhould touch; and IF ra! 
that if any of chem ſhould be periſhed, it do not infect its w' 
i Coph en e St 

his Cupboard they cloſe, paſting pieces of m 
Paper over all the Chinks, (eve that of dhe * -hole) to H. 
keep out the Air; and never open ir, but when they would an 
rake out Fruit: And this cloſing them up, does give them th 
a moſt excellent colour: But before they thus ſnut them up, i pu 
rhey leave them five or fix days in the Baskets wherein they IF 1u 
were brought out of the Orchard, that they may have time 2» 
to ſwear, rel 

Thoſe Fruits that are to be eaten Ripe, ſhould be lay'd in 
Heaps; and if chey do not mellow faſt enough to your defire, 
put them into a Wheat - ſack, and jumble them well together; 
concuſſion one againſt another, will excedingly advance 
their maturity. | 

- Your. Muſcat-Grapes of all colours, (as the Chaſſelats 
Bicane, and Rochel-Grapes, or others more ordinary,) are to 
be preſerv d ſeveral ways, eicher ſingly rat iug them upon 

Straw, or hanging them in Sieves up to the cieling, covering | 
them over wich paper to guard them from the Duſt, or B ar- 
relling chew up with Oar-chaff, or in a Tub of Aſhes, or 

Which is beſt, hanging them by their Ends (not Stalks) in 
your foremenrion'd Cupboard. | 

There are ſeveral other ways of keeping Grapes, as when 
chey are in Flower, to put the cluſter into a GlaT-vial, and 
when it is ripe cut it the Vine, and ſeal up the Stalk ; 
but it muſt ſo hang, as that none of them couch che fide of 
the Glaſs, and then cloſe the mouth of it with ſoft Wax, to 

keep out the Air, this will preſerve the cluſter till Chriſtmas. 
There are divers other ways which 1 omir; becauſe they are 
either unprofirable, troubleſome, or expenſive. 
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16. Of preſeroing Fruit by drying it. 


4 = 

There are divers Fruits that we dry in Ovens which in 
hotter Countreys they dry in the Sun; as in Provence, the 
Pruncllz's ; in Languedoch, Raiſins of the Sun; but fince the cold 
of our Climate obliges us to make uſe of the Oven I will here 
deſcribe in particular, how each of them ought to be dry'd. 

Beginning then with Cherries, White, Hearts, and preſerving 
Cherries, as with the firſt which the Seaſon preſents us. Chuſe 
ſuch as are very ripe, fair, freſh, and not bruiſed : You ſhall 
ſpread them upon Latrices, or Hurdles made of Wicker, 
ranging them one by another, as handſomely as you can, 
without ſuffering them ro lie one upon another, with their 
Stones and Stalkes ; then put them inro the Oven, which 
muſt be of a temperate Heat, ſuch as uſually is after the 
Houſehold Bread is drawn. And having left them as long as 
any Heat remains; take them forth, and turn them, that 
they may be perfectly dry: After this, Heat the Oven again, 
putting them in as before; repeating this courſe till they are 
ſufficiently 2 to be kept; then let them cool in heaps 
2 whole day, and afterwards binding them up in ſmall bunches; 
reſerve them in Boxes, exquiſitely ſhut up, 

Plums are to be dry'd like Cherries, very ripe gather'd ; 
the beſt for this purpoſe are ſuch as are fallen off the Trees, 
for they are moſt Fleſhy, and will be more agreeable to eat; 
than thoſe you ſhall gather, which retain always ſome 
Verdure upon them, 

The very beſt are to be choſen to dry, as the Imperial, 
Date, St. Catherien, Diap, Perdrigon, Cytrons, Prunella's 
Mirabolon, Roche-borbon, Damasks of all torts, and the St. 
Julian for ordinary ſpending. 


If you deſire to conunterfeit Prune{a's, you muſt make 


choice of the faireſt of your Plums, as the Perdrigon, the 


Abricot-Plum, Ege-yolk, Brignolles, or others which have a 
white Skin, peel them without a Knife, drawing them by 
the Skin, which will eafily quit the Plum, if it be throughl 

ripe, then Stone them without breaking the Fruit, 25 I ſhall 
hereafrer inſtruct you when I ſpeak of Abricots. Boyl the 
Skins well, with a little Water, and ſtrain it through a Cloath, 
and in this juice (which ſhould be in the confiſtency of a 
Syrup) infuſe your Plume as often as you ſer them into the 
Oven, flatting them every time: If your Liquor be not thick 
enough, you ſhall add to it the juice of White Corinths, very 
ripe, which will render you Syrup ſufficiently conſiſtent. 
You may alſo (if you pleaſe) add ſome Sugar to them; for ſo 
they will be excellent, and require leſs drying, | 


As for the FProvencals, inſte ad of ſetting them in an Oven, ſtick 


hem upon Thorn branches, and fo leave them to dry in the Sun. 


Peaches, 
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Peaches, are to be order'd in the ſame manner as Plums, 
excepting, that they muſt be gather'd from the Tree; for 
thofe which fall (befides that they will be over ripe, they) 
will have ſuch Bruiſes, as will hinder their drying, without 
great trouble; and will be very diſagreeable to rhe taſte. 
Before you Stone them, you muſt ſer them once in the Oven 
to morritye them: afterwards ſlit chem nearly with a Kaife, 
and take out the Stones; then open and flat them upon ſome 
Table, that when you ſet them in the Oven, + may be 
- dry'd as welt wichin as without; which otherwiſe, by reaſon 
of their great thickneſs, would not be done; and the laſt time 
you draw them out of the Oven, (whilſt they are yet hot) 
cloſe them again, and flatten them, to reduce them to their 
natural ſnape. | 

Abricots are alſo to be gather'd ripe from the Tree; you 
need nor open them, to take out their Stones; but thruſt 
them out ( dextrouſliy) near the Stalk : Neither in drying 
them need you open them like Peaches; but leave 
them whole, and only flatting them, that they may be equal 
— every part, and be the more commodious to range in 

_ 

If you defire to have them excellent, put a Pill of Sugar, 
abour the quantity of a Pea, in the place of the Stone, and 
fill an earchen Milk-tray with them, covering it with a Lid of 
paſte cioſed thereto : Then ſer it in the Oven, as ſoon as | 

the Bread has taken colour; and there let it remain till it be 
cold ter which ſer it in the Stove upon Slates, as they dry 
Sweet-Meats ; and when they are ſutficiencly dry to keep, 
and whilſt they are yer warm, ſtrew ſome finely ſearſed Sugar 
upon them, and leave them two days betore you fer them up. 
' Pears may be dryed pared or unpared, in the ſame man- 
ner as I ſhew'd you before of rhe Plums; bur being pare 
they are much more delicate, and the parings are to be f .. 
us d, to infuſe in the Liquor, as I taught you in Plums, You * 
muſt leave their Statks, and the Crown when you pare them, . 
choafinz ſuch Fruit as is che faireſt, moſt delicate, and ful! 101 
ot Flavour, as the Orange-pear, Summer Bon- chreſtien, Muſc a- 
dle, Rouſſet, Treat ANT; &c. | & l ; 

You may put of theſe likewife in earthen Pots, with their 5 
Skins upon the Fruit, befote you cover them with Paſte; Je 


thus dry, and ſtrew them, as you did your Abricots. | - 
The Pear is not to be gither d over ripe, for that wk , 
render it flaſhy, 5 


In Grape- lime, you may infuſe the Parings in new White- — 
wine, inſtead of Wateiz & in Cyder-time, in new Perry made fo 
W_— RX - Wi 

Apples are commonly drytt without parting. them, and 
are to be ſlit ia the midſt, taking out the Core: | ſome ot 
them you may boy! for Liquor, 0 ſoak thoſe in, which you, 
mtend to dry. 1 nn LY TEARS. 
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Grapes of all ſorts, Muſcadine, and others, are to be dry'd 
in the Oven, upon the Hurdle, without farther trouble, than 
only to dry them in a temperate Heat, 4nd turn them fre- 
quently that they may be — equally. Thoſe of Languedoc 
paſs them through a He before they dry them in the Sun; 
and this they ſay preſerves them from Worms. 

Amongſt dry Fruits, I will alſo range green Beans, which 
being well drefs'd with a little Winter Savory dry'd (the true 
ſeaſoning of Beans) may paſs for new. | 

To dry them, you muſt take thoſe that are tender, and 
which yet have their Skins green, before they are white, 
take off this coat, (that is, peel them, then dry them in the 
Sun, upon papers, often turning them daily; at Evening 
bring them in and expoſe them again to the Sun every day, 
till you find them very dry, which will ſoon be, if it be not 
cloſe weather: being dry, you may keep them cover'd in 
Boxes, carefully preſerving them from all Moiſture. 

For green Peaſe, chuſe the youngeſt which ſhaile out of 
their cods, and dry as you did the Beans, and intuſe them 
likewiſe iu warm Water before you boyl them, adding to the 
Liquor a handtull of the leaves of new Peaſe, if you have any 
Page tying them in a Bunch, leaſt they mingle with your 
Peaſe, | | 

Mori les and Muſhrums are to be filed on a Thread, and 
hung up in ſome hot place, as over an Oven, where they 
will eafily a 5 or if the place be commodious for it, before 
the Fire, or ſet it into the Oven it ſelſ temperately Warm. 
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17. Of preſerving Fruits by pickling them with 
Salt and Vinegar. 


> "hae + 


Cucumbers ace the biggeſt Garden Fruit which we uſe to 
dicke; they are to be choſeri very ſmall, which they call 
1 Gerkins or Cornets, becauſe we chooſe thoſe which reſemble 
1. ſtile crooked Horns, and that do not improve; or elſe ſcme- 
what bigger, but very young, betore their Seed be hard, 
which are nothing ſo pleaſant to eat: Theſe are to be 
pickl'd, pared or whole; but it is better to pare them before 
you put them in pickle, than afrerwards, becauſe o: the loſs 
of your Salt and Vinegar upon the Shin, which will become 
fo hard, as f:arcely to be eaten: But they are handſome, and 
whiter, being pared at that inſtant when you ſerve them! 
to the Table, than ſuch as you pare before they are picki'd : 
fo that you may do which ot them you pleaſe. 

The other ſmall Horn'd Cucumbers are to be pick!'d 
without paring, by reaſon of the delicateneſs of their Skin. 

You muſt gather them very early in the Morning, and et 
them lie the reſt of the day in the Sun, to mortift: them 4 
little, chat they may better receive the Sale. * 

* ut 
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Pur the pared, the unpared, and the Gerkins, each of theſe 
in well glazed Earthen Pots a part (tor thoſe that are un- 
ghazed, crumble and maulder away, by reaſon of the Salt 
which penetrates them, and ſo loſe their pickle) ranging them 
hand ſamly, and crowding them as near as you can to one 
another, wichout bruiſing : then ſtrew a good quantity of Salt 
upon them, and the Vinegar afterwards, till the uppermoſt 
of all are well cover d; otherwiſe there will breed a 
Mouldineſs, that will ſpoil all that remain bare. Thus fer 
them up in a temperate place, and touch them not ar leaſt in 
fix Weeks, that they may be r ns. Your Stofe- 
houſe (mention'd Num. 15.) will the moſt convenient 
place to keep them in : 

Let the Purſlain which you would pickle, be of that you 
have tranſplanced, chat it may be the fairer. The true ſeaſon 
to gather it, is, when it begins to flower, if you would have 
that which is tender: For if you omit it till it be out of 


flower, that you may ſave the Seed, (as it is commonly ſold) 


it will be roo hard to eat. Let ic alſo be dry d and mortifid 
in the Sun, two or three days, and then range it in glazed 
pots with Vinegar, and St, as you did in Cucumbeis. 

Capers, Braum- bude, Sampier, Tarragin, and the like, are 

to be pickl'd atter the ſame manner as above. 
Bottoms of Artichobes are to be pickV'd in Salt, but after 
a different method from the former; for they muſt firſt be 
above half boyfd, and when they are cold, and well drain'd 
of their Water, (they ſhould likewiſe be well dry'd with a 
Cath, to take out all their Humidity,_) range them in Pots, 
and your Brine upon them, as ſtrong as it can poſſibly de 
made; which is done by putting into it ſo much Salt, as, 
till it will no longer imbibe it, and that the Salt precipitates 
to the Bottom whole, and without melting. This we call 
| Marinated Water. 8 

Upon this Water (which muſt cover your Artichochs) pour 
ſweeet Butter melted, to the hight of two Fingers, chat you 
miy thereby exclude the Air; then, the Butter being cold 
ſet up the Pot in ſome temperate place (as you did your 
Cucumbers) cover'd, and well ſecur d from Cats and Mice, 
waich elle will make bold to viſit your Butter | 

But I preſume that before you put the Artichacks in the Por, 
you did prepare them, as you would have done to ſerve 
chem to the Table, that is, taken off all the Leayes, aud the 
Choke, which is within. 

The true Seaſon for this is in Autumn, when your Plants 


produce choſe which are young and tender; for theſe you 


ſhall take to pickle, betore they come to open and flower, but 
yer not till their Heads are well furm'd and hard, N 

When you would eat of them, you muſt extract their Saltneſs 
by often ſhitcing the Water, and boyling them once again, before 
ycu ſetve them at the Table. 5 
ti 1 Alparagus 
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Aſparagus, Peaſe without cods, Morilles, Champignons, or 
Mufbroms, are alſo to be pickłd in Salt, having firſt par- 
bayl'd them, and prepared every ſort im its kind, after the 
ſame manner es you did Artichocks. 

You ſhould beſure Monthly to viſit your Pots, that in caſe 
you perceive any of them mouldy, or to have loſt their 
pickle, you may accordingly repair them. 

I have ſome Years ſince invented the pickling of Cornelians, 
and have frequently made them paſs tor Olives of Verons, with 
divers Perſons, who have been deceiv'd, their colour fo reſem- 
bling them, in their taſte ſo little different. To effect this, 
I cauſe the faireſt, and the biggeſt to be gathered, when 
firſt they begin to bluſh, and then letting them lie a while, 
Pot, or Barrel them up, filling them with Brine, juſt as I 
do Artichocks; and to render them odoriferous, I add a lit- 
tle Branch of green Fennel, and a few Bay- leaves: then cloſing 
the Veſſel well, I touch it not for a Month after. If I find 


chem roo Salt, I dilute and abate the pickle, before I ſerve 


chem to the Table. 


18. Of preſerving Fruits with Wines, in Muſt, 
in Cyder, or in Honey 


All forts of Fruits which may be preſerv'd in Sugar, may 
alſo be preſerv'd in Muſt, in der, or in Honey. And there 
is no other difficu'ty in making choice of Fruits to ſcald and 
preſerve this way, than in chuſing ſuch as you would preſerve 
in Sugar. | | 
I ſhall here deſcribe the principal Rules, which muſt of 
neceſſity be obſerved in preſerving Fruit in Mnſt, or New- 
Wine. Take therefore of Muſt a ſufficient quantity, accord-: 
ing to the quality of the Fruit which you incend to preſerve: 
ſet in a Kettle or Skiller on the Fire, but with care, that if 
your Fire be of Wood, the Flame being too great, do not 
burn ſome ſide of the Veflel. Then let your Muſt continue 


boyling till it be reduc'd to a third part, that it may be of a 


fitting conſiſtence to preſerve your Fruit in ſufficiently, and 
keep it from moulding and ſpoyling. 

The Fruit being pared, or unpared, according to their 
natures, cr your curioſity, thoſę which ought to be ſcalded 
being done, well drained, and dry'd from their water, are 
to be put, and preſerved in this Muſt carefully ſcumd, and 
made to boyl, till you perceive the Syrup to be (f a 
ſufficient conſiſtence, which you may know by droping ſome 
of it upon a Plate, for it it appear in ſtiff Rubies, and run not 
about the Plate, a little inclined, it is thick enough. 

You cannot take your Muſt too New, and therefore, as 
loon as you preceive the Grapes very ripe, tread them im- 
mediately, and take of that Muſt as much as will ſerve, Woite 

f or 
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or Red, according to the Fruit you would preſerve. Some 
Fruits, as Quince, the Pear, and the Blew. grapes, &i re- 
quire Muſt of Blew-grapes ; others of White, as W-Inuts, the 
Muſcat-Grape, and the like, whoſe candor and whiteneſs you 
would preſerve... _. 8 1 | 
To highten the taſte of thoſe Fruits which you ought to 
preſerve in Red- wine, put in a little Cinnamon and (loves, 
ty d up in a bottom of Lawn, that they may not be diſpers'd 
among the Preſerves, nor loſt or confum'd in the Syrup; and 
to thoſe which require White-wine, put a bunch ot green 
Fennel, bound up likewiſe in a Cloath. | ; 

Codiniac, or Marmalad of Grapes, is made of the faireſt 
and ripeſt Blew Grapes, gathered in the Afrernocn at the 
Heat ot the Day, to the end that their Mciſture may be 
intirely dry'd up: Lay them in ſome Chamber of your Houſe, 
where both the Air and Sun have free intercourſe, ſpreading 
them upon Tables or Hurdles, that, (for at leaſt a fortnight) 
they may there ſwear and ſhrink. In caſe the Weather prove 
cloudy, or that the Seaſon prove Cold, ycu may fer them 
in your Oven, temperately Warm; after which preſs. them 
well wich your Hands, cleanſing them from all their Seeds 
and Stalks, putting their Husks and juice to boyl in the Kettle, 
and dilligently ſcumming, and clearing it from the Seeds: 
Reduce this Liquor to a third part, diminiſhing the Fire, 
according as your confection thickneſs, and ſtirring it often 
about with your Spattle or Spoon, to prevent its cleaving 
to the Veſſel, and that it may boyl equally: Being thus pre- 
par d, you ſhall percolate it through a Sieve or courſe Cloath, 
bruifing the Husks with your Wooden Ladle, the better to 
expreſs the Subſtance, and then wring it forth, or ſqueeze 
it in a Prefs: When this is done, ſet it again on the Fire, 
and boyl it once more, keeping it continually ſtirring till 
you conceive to be ſufficiently boyled ; then take it off, and 
pour it into Earthen Pans, to prevent its contracting any ill 


imack trom the Kettle; and being half cold, put it into 
Gally-Pots to keep. | 


Lou muſt let your Pots ſtand 2 five or fix days, and 
then cover them with paper, ſo fitted, as to lye upon the 
Preſerve within the Pot; and when viſiting your Pots, you 
find that any of your paper is mouldy, take it away, and ap- 
P:y another; this do as long as you ſhall ſee cauſe, which 
will be till ſuch time as all the ſuperſſuous Humidity is vapo- 
ated; tor then the mouldineſs will vaniſh, unleſs your Con- 
teclion was not ſufficiently boy d, in which caſe it muſt be 
boyl'd again, and then you may cover them for altogether. 
To make Muſtard A.- la- mode de Dijon, you ſhall alſo take 
of this c:4miack and put to it ſtore of Seneve, or . Muſt ard-Seed, 
well bruiſed in a Mortar with Water, and finely ſearced ; 
and when it is exquiſitely mixt together, quench therein ſome 
live Coals, to extract all the bitterneſs of the Seed; __ 
| either 
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either - Barrel, or Pot it up, well cloſed, ard reſerved fot 
uſe. 5 | | 

You may alſo preſerve all ſorts of Fruit in Perrey that Has 
not been diluted, reducing it in boyling alſo to a third part, 
as we ſhew'd you in the 2uft. Laſtly? 8 

To preſerve in Honey, you muſt take that which is moſt 
thick hard, and moſt reſembling Sugar, boiling it in a Preſerve- 
inz Pan,ſcumminz it exactly, end ſtirring it about, to preſerve it 
from burning. 55 RA 

You may know when it is boil'd enough, by putting into 
it a Hens Egg; for if it fink, it is not yet enough; it it float, 
it is of ſufficient conſiſtence to preſerve your Fruits. You 
know that Honey is very ſubject to burn, and therefore finiſn 
this Preparation upon a gentle Fire, frequently ſtirring to 
the bottom of your Pan with the Spatula, to prevent this 
Accident, 


19. Of preſerving Parſneps, Carrots, and Beets, 
all the Winter for Eating. 


A little before the Froſts, draw your red Beets or Roman 
Parſneps out of the Ground, and lay ,them in the Houſe, 
burying their Roots in the Sand to the neck of the Plant; 
and ranging them one by another ſomewhat ſhelving; and 
thus another bed of Sand, and another of Beets, end {> c2n- 
tinuing this order to the laſt. After this manner they will 
keep very frei; ſpend them as you have occaſion, and as 
they ſtand, and not drawing any of them out of the midd'e 
or ſides for choice. | 

Carrots and Parſneps may be preſerved all the Winter for 
ſpending, in the very ſame manner as ycu did the Beets. 


20. Of preſerving Turneps for ſpending in 
, the Winter. 

To preſerve Turneps for ſpending in the Winter, you need 
only to Houſe them in your Cellar, or ſome other place, 
where they may be exempt from the Froſt, and that without 
any other trouble, ſave only laying them in Heaps, or Bunches. 
Theſe ſix laſt Obſervations, out of the French Gardiner, a 
Book which Eſq; Evelyn (Fellow of the Royal Society) com- 
mends as the very beſt of its kind. | 
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21. Of preſerving Gooſeberries all the Nur to 
| make Tarts of, | 


A Friend of mine, that had a great many Gooſeberries 
growing in her Garden, uſed to preſerve many of them all the 
Winter, for the making of Tarts; and this ſhe did by very 
eaſy Methods, as ſhe her ſelf told me, and as I have ſome 
times ſeen her perform it my ſelf. She has two Methods of 
preſerving them; and ſome time, ſhe uſes the one, and ſome- 
times the other. 

One of her ways was thus; when ſhe thought the Gooſe- 

herries had their full growth, (but before they were 
ripe.) the gather'd them, (in a fair Day, when they were 
through dry,) aud picking off their Eyes and Strings, ſhe 
put them into (your common quart) Glaſs-bottles; (made 
very clean and dry) every now and then ſhaking the Bottles 
ro make the Gooſeberries lye the cloſer together; and fo 
having fill'd each Bottle as fullas ſhe could, ſhe ſcalded them 
(tor the ſpace of an Hour, or more) in Baleneo: That is, the 
Bottles being fill'd with Gooſeberries, and ſtopt very cloſe 
with a Cork, and a piece cf Leather ty'd over their Noſes; 
ſhe rock them (two or three at a time, or as many as ſhe 
could) and put them into a Rettle of cold Water; (fo that 
their Noſes did but juſt ſtand above the Surface of the 
Water) this Water ſhe hung over the Fire till it was ſcald- 
inz-hct ; but taking great care that the Water were not too 
hit, for then the Bottles would be apt to crack. Then 
hen ſte thaught the Goceſeberries were ſcalded enough; 
Cyhich the knew by lifting a Bottle out of the Water, and 
jeeing it they look d White like ſcalded Gooſeberries) ſhe 
hung the Kettle back farther from the Fire, letting it cool 
by cezrees, for fear cf breaking the Bottles; and when ic 
was perfectly cold, ſhe rock cut her Bottles; wiping them 
with a Cioath; 1 taking off the Leathers) and ſetting 
them ar ſeme diſtance from the Fire, (tor a ſmall time) to 
dry; then (ſeeing that they were ſtopt very cloſe with their 
Corks) ſhe took them and ſer them, in a cool and dry Reom,, 
there to ſtand till the Winter, when ſhe had occaſion for 
them. 

T his ſcalding of them will make them ſhrink or ſink nearer 
tagether; and therefore ſeme (that I know) will open the 
Bottles, (when they are ſcalded) and empty one or two of 
them to fill up the reſt. | 

Her other way was only to take the Gooſeberries, (in the 
above mention'd ſeaſon) and without any more Ceremonies, 
ſhe fuld her Bottles, Cas above was ſhew'd how) and ſtop- 

ing them cloſe with a Ccrk,ſhe ſer them by for ker uſe in the 


Virter. And this way ſhe thought did preſerve them as | 


well as the other. 4 
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By either of theſe ways ſhe preſerv'd Gooſeberries, (for the 
making cf Tarts) all the Winter, even till Gooſeberries 
came again; for at Wbi;ſuntide ſhe hãs made Tarts, of the 
precedent Year's Goo ſeberries, thus preſerved ] which my 
ſelf have taſted, and could not diſtinguiſh them from Tarts 
made of Gooſeberries newly gather'd from the Buſhes, 

When the had ocaſion to make Tarts, ſhe only took her 
Gooſeberries [ if preſerv'd by the faireſt of theſe ways] and 
put them out of the Bottles into the Pies: But if they were 
preſerved raw; then ſhe uſed to ſcald them a little betore 
the put them into her Pies. Per Authorem. 


22. Of preſerving Water ſweet and ſound 
| along time. 


My Author, being ſpeaking of Salt, ſays, Salt being of a 
hot and dry nature, and by ſolutic n being very apt to incorpo- 
rate with Water, conſumeth all the putrifid Vapors, or parts 
thereof, and correcteth all the putrifaction which it findeth, 
and ſo makes all good Waters to keep ſweet and ſound the 
longer. Fr the Mariners themſeldes can witneſs that ſuch Waters 
as be ſome what brackiſh, be beſt for long Voyages, becauſe 
they will laſt longer than others: and therefore do often 
water their Ships from Springs that be near the Sea. Sir 
Hugh Plat's Fewel-houſe of Art and Nature, 


23. Another of the ſame. 


Freſh Water may be a long time defended from putrefaction, 
only by addition of ſome ſmall proportion of the Oy! of 
Sulphur with ic, incorporating them both togethei, whereof 
T have long ſince made ſufficient Tryal. Some commend 
the Oyl of Vitriol to the ſame end: And weing wy Pen has ſlipt 
into the Watery Element, I'll make the Seamen little be- 
hold ing to me at their firſt Watering, which being ſpent, I 
muſt leave them to their brackiſh Waters again, unleſs by 
the help of ſome diſtillatory Veſſel wherein, as alfo in divers 
others of the fame kind and qualiry, I have found Maſter 
Sergeant Gowthr»wſe, the moſt exquiſite and painful pra- 
ctizer and performer of our times] they can make ſeparation 
of the freſh part thereof on Ship-board. 

Let the Owner, Marchant or Mariner, | having ſufficient 


leiſure ro make his proviſions of freſh Water, before he 


begin his Voyage] prepare his water in this manner. Firſt 
let him fill eicher ſome Rheniſh-wine Fats, Sack, Buts, cf 
White-wine Pipes, [ſuch as have been faw'd through the 
midſt} only wich fair Water; and theſe half Tubs haying 

Tap-holes within three Inches of the Borrom, at the which 
8 Alfter 
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after the Water has paſs d its firſt putrifaction, and is become 
ſweet again] he may then draw it from its reſidence into a 
clean Cask; and by this means it will laſt much longer at 
Sea than otherwiſe; and yet if there were put two or three 
hand fulls of Salt diflolved in a pipe of the ſame Water [which 
would not much offend either the Taſte or Stomach | it wou'd 
preſerve it much more than the bare preportion of the Water 
will do in the aforeſaid manner. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


24. Another of the ſame. 


Sir Francis Drake that Spaniſh Scourge, and magne Shes 
altera Troje,] who has ſought for all the helps which he 
might, either in his Water or in his Victuals, for the better 
comfort and relief of his Mariners: in one of the laſt confe- 
rences which I had with him, did aſſure me, that the moſt 
putrifi d and offenſive Water that could happen at the Sea, 
would by 24 Hour's agitaticn, or rowling up and down, 
become ſweet and good Beverage. 
And Captain Plat, [in whom Sir Francis Drake for his 
good parts did always repoſe great truſt and confidence, ] did 
uſually carry certain long and thick pieces of Sheet-Lead 
with him, which he would caufe to be hanged by Lines, ar 

the Bung-hole, even to the very centre of the Veſſel, where- 
by he did attract much of the feculent part of the Water, and 
the Leads would become very ſlimy therewith. This he did 
with often change and iteration, always cleanſing the Leads as 
they grew filthy, and ſo he found the Water a great deal 
more pleaſing than before. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


2. Of preſerving ripe Cherries for two Mynths, 


More. 


Now methinks | ſays my NN I ſee a whole troop of 
gallant Dames attending with their liſtening Ears, or [rather 
longing wich their great Bellics ] to learn ſome new found 

Skill, how chey may play at Chop-cherry, when Cherry 
time is paſt. Well; to give theſe Ladies ſome content, I'll 
unfold a Scroll which I had long fince as carefully wrap'd 

up as ever any of the Sybils their fatal Prophecies, wherein 
L will make them as cunning as my felt | ſaving only that I will 
reſerve one ſtrange Vertue to foil a Scholar withal, if need 
be] che Secrer is ſhort ; let one Element be included within 
another, ſo as the one may have no acceſs to, nor participate 
with the other. But this [ Perad venture] is coo Philoſophical 
fr Women. Then receive it Ladies with plain terms inco 
your open Laps. | | 


For 
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For want of glaſſes with broad Skirts [ whereof notwith- 


ſtanding I do think there are enough to be had, if vou can 


be ſo gracious with Mr. Jacob ot the Glaſs-houſe ] cauſe 


Pewter Veſlels of ſome large content to be made, and of the 


faſhion of Bell-ſalrſellars, with divers Eyes or Hooks on the 
infide,at which you muſt faſten the Cherrics, by their Stalks, 
and hang them ſo as not to touch one another; rhe Skirts 
of theſe Veſlels you muſt compaſs with Leaden Rings of ſuch 
weight as may be able to preſs them down to the battom 
of ſome leaded Pan, wherein you muſt place them, having 
firſt filld the Pan almoſt full with fair Water prepar'd 
as is ſet down Num. 5, [Says my Author: which Num. is 
here inſerted in the precedent obſervation of this Chap. ] 
leſt by putrifaction of the Water, the Cherries alſo begin to 
putrity with it. Yet here you muſt be carefull that the 
Cherries hang within the Air ofthe inner Veſſel, not touching 
the Water, which may haply riſe one Inch, or ſome what 


more, within the innermoſt Skirts of them, And thus the Air 


being kept cool, and defended from change | whoſe alte ration 
from heat to cold, and from moiſture to drinefs, is the princi- 
pal means of the ruinating of all mortal Bodies] will preſerve 
ſuch Cherries as it receiveth in charge for two whole Months 
at the leaſt, as I have long ſince proved. And perhaps if you 
make choice of ſound Fruit gather'd after two or three fair 
days together, the dew being ſufficiently drawn from them by 
the Sun, you may yet keep them ſamewhar longer. But the 
only mu ure of this ſecret is performed in glaſſes, through 
whoſe perſpicuity, C after ſome reaſonable onery of water, 
firſt removed or divided ] one may diſcern week 

plight they are, Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


26. Of preſerving any Fol, or other piece of fleſh, 
found and ſweet, for three Weeks or a whole 
Month together, not withſtanding the con- 
tagiouſneſs of the Weather. 


Make a ſtrong Brine ſo as the Vater be over glutted with 


Salt, and being ſcalding hot, parboil therein the Fowl or 


Meſh which you would preſerve ſome reaſonable time, viz. 
According to the greatneſs and groſneſs thereof, then hang 
it up in a covement place, and it will laſt a ſufficient time 
without any bad or over ſalciſh taſte, as I can teſtify upon my own 
Experience. | 
This | thought good to publiſh, both for the berrergpreſer- 
vation of Mucron, Veal, and Venifon, whereof a great deal 
in this Land is yearly loſt, in hot and unſeaſonable Summe s; 
as alſo for the benefit of our Engliſh Mariners, which are 


forced ſometimes to Victual themſelves in ſuch intemperate, 


climates, where no Heſh will laſt ſweet 24 Hours a ua 
* | P3 


y in what 


y 
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buyj reaſon they have no means to make it take Salt, which with- 
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our all queſtion will enter this way, and make penetration 
very ſpeedily, by reaſon of the hot and fiery Spirit of Salt 
thus prepared. 7 | | 
Some do uſe to parboil their Fowl, after they haye taken 
out the Garbage, and then they dip them in Barrow's 
Greaſe, or in Clarify d Butter, till they have gotten a new 
garment over them, and then they lay them one by one in 
Stone-pots filling the Stone- pots up to the brim with Bar- 
row Greaſe or Clarify'd Butter, wherein they do prick fome 
Cloves, and ſprinkle dried Salt upon the upermoſt face 
thereof, placing the Pots in ſome cool Room. 
Some think that Fowl filld full of gocd Wheat, and 
and afrerwards bury'd all over in Wheat, will keep good 
a long time. XD 
I have alſo heard it very credibly reported, that a Side 
of Veniſon has been kept ſound and ſweer a whole Month, 
by lappipg it in a thin Cloath, and then covering it with 
Bay-Salcs Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. | | 


27. Of preſerving Roaſted Beef a long time ſweet 
| and wholeſome. SHES 


This may be done [ ſays my Author] by putting the Beef 
into Wine-Vinegar, and Barrelling it up very cloſe and well; 
and *tis good that your pieces of Beef be not over great. This 
ſecret was fully prov'd in that honourable Voyage to Cales, Sir 
Hugh Plats Cliſet Pr Ladies and Gentlewomen. 


28. Of preſerving powder'd Beef for the ſpace of 


two or ibree Months, without change. 


When your Beef has been well and thoughly powder'd 
for ten or twelve days ſpace ; then ſeeth or boyl it throughly ; 
dry it with a Cloath; and wrap it in dry Cloaths ; placing the 

fame in cloſe Veſſels ard Cupboards ; and fo it will keep, 
fweer and ſound two or three Months, as I am credibly in- 
' form'd, from the Experience of à kind and loving Friend, 
Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem, | | 


29, of preſerving Fleſh ſcocet in the heat 


of Summer. 


You may keep Veal, Aſuton, or Veniſon, [in the hear of 
Summer,] nine cr ten days ſweet and gocd, [ſo as it 
be newly and fairly kill d,] by hanging the ſame in a high 
and Windy Room, [end theretore a Plate cupboard * of. 
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Holes, fo as the Wind may have a through paſſage, would 
be placed in ſuch a Room, to avoid the offence of the Fly- . 
blows. ] This is an approved ſecret, eaſie and cheap, and very 
neceſſary to be known and pratticefl in hot aud tainting 
Weather. 


Veal may be kept ten days in Bran. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


30. Of preſerving Fiſh long- 


Fry your Fiſh in OyF: And ſome common Rape-oyl ; 
and ſome, of the ſweeteſt Sevil-oyl that you can get: For 
the Fiſh will not taſte at all of the Oyl ; then put your Fiſh 
in Whitewine-vinegar ,and fo you may keep it for the ute of 
your Table, any reaſonable time. Sir H»gh Plat, ibidem. 


31. Of preſerving Lobſlers, Cray Fiſh, &c 
ſweet and good for ſome few days. 


Theſe kind of Fiſh are noted to be of no durability Cor 
laſting] in warm Weather : Yer to prolonz their days a 
little, rho” I tear I ſhall raiſe the price of them by the dil. 
covery among the Fiſh-Mongers, [ who, only in reſpett of 

ſpeedy decay, do now and then afford a Penny- worth in 
— if you wrap them in ſwect and courſe Rags, firſt, 
moiſten'd in Brine, and then bury theſe Cloatlis in Callis 
Sand, that is alſo kept in ſome cool moiſt place, I bnow by nr 
6xn experience, that you ſha!l find your Labour well beſtow'd; 
and the rather if you lay them in ſeveral Cloathe, fo as one 
do not touch ancther. Sir Hugh Plat. ibidem. 

My Author has this. Experiment alto in his Fewel-Howſe ; 


where he mentions allo Prawns and Sh; imps, &c. preſerved 
by this means, 


22. Of preſerving Roſes and Gilliſtowers, long. 


Cover a Roſe or Gilliflower [that is freſh, and in the Bug , 
and gather d in a fair Day,] with the Whites of Eggs well 
beaten ; and preſently ſtrow thereon the fine powder of 
learced Sugar, and put them up in lured Pots ſetting the Pots 
in a cool place in Sand or Gravel. VVith a Fillip of the 
Fin cr ycu may at any time ſhake off this incloſure. Sir Hugh 
Pat's Cloſſet for Ladies and Gentlewomen. | 


33. Of preſerving Cluſters of Grapes till Eafter. 
Cluſters of G. ape, hanging upon Lines, within a cloſe 


preſs, will 1 tcl] Eaſter. It they ſhrink, you may plump 
ws P 4 them, 
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chem up again, with a little warm YVarter before you eat them. 
Some oe to dip the Ends of the Stalks in Pitch, before they 
hang them up: And ſome cut a Branch off the Vine with 
every cluſter, placing an Apple at the end of each Branch 
now and then renewing thoſe Apples, as they rot; and after- 
wards hanging them within a preſs or cupboard, which ¶ as 
I ſuppoſe] ought to ſtand in ſuch a Room where the Grapes 
may not treeze; for otherwiſe you muſt be forced now and 
then to make a gentle Fire in the Room, or elſe the Grapes 
will rot and periſh. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


34. Of preſerving Wallnuts a long time plump 
„ and. freſb. e WET 


Make a lay of the dry ſtampings of Crabs, when the Very 
juice is preſs'd from them; cover that lay with Wallnuts, and 
upon them make another lay of ſtampings, and ſo one lay 
upon another, till your Veſſel be full wherein you mean rc 
keep them. The Nuts thus kept will pill as if they were new 
gather'd from the Tree. Sir Hugh Plat ibidem. | 


35. Of preſtrving Quinces in a moſt excel. 
FE lent manner. | 


Make choice of ſuch Quinces as are ſound, and garﬀer'd 
in a fair, dry, and Sunney day; place them in a Veſſel of 
Wood, containing a Firken, or thereabouts; then cover 
them with penny-ale; and fo let them reſt : And if the Liquor 
carry any bad ſcum, after a day or two take it off: Every 
ten or twelve days let out your Ale, by a Tap hole in the 
bottom of your Veſſel; ſtop the hole, and fill it up again 
with freſh Penny-Ale : You may have as much for rwo pence 
at a time as will ſerve tor this purpoſe. 

Theſe Quinces being baked at Whitſontide, did taſte more 
ore y than any of thoſe which are kept in our uſual Decoctions or 
Pickles. ; 

Alfo, if you take VVhitewine-lees that are near, but then 
I fear you muſt ger them of the Merchant, for your Taverns 
do hardly afford any] you may keep ycur Quinees in them, 
very fair and freſh all the Year ; and therein may you alſo 
keep your. Barberries, both full and f. ir colour'd. Sir Hugh 
Plat, ibidem. F . 


36. Of preſerving Pomegranates a long time. 


Make choice of ſuch Pomegranates as are ſovnd, and not 
by ich, as they term it, lap them over thinly wich VVax, and 
n 1 55 ah Rods a en us hang 
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ang them upon Nails, (where they may touch nothing) 
bo Bars . or Wok in your Bed-chamber, where 
zu keep a continual Fire, and every three or four days, turn 
the under ſides upmoſt; and therefore you muſt ſo hang 
them in Pack-thread, that they may have a Bow-knor at 
each end. This way Pomegranates have been ketp freſh till 
Whitſotnide. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. | 


37. Of Fruit preſerved in Pitch. 


Dwayberries that do ſomewhat reſemble Black-cherries, 
calld in Latin Solanum Lethale, (T ſuppoſe my Author means 
Albakenny, or Winter-Cherries,_) being dipped in melted pitch, 
being almoſt cold, and before it congeal and harden again, and 
ſo hung up by their Stalks, will laſt a whole Year, proved 
by Mr. Parſons the Apothecary, you may try what other Fruit 
will be preſerved in this manner. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


38. Of preſerving Hazel-nuts long. 


A Man of great Tears and Experience A, me that Nuts 

may be kept a long time with full Kernels, by burying them 
in Earthen Pots, Fo ſtopt) a foot or two in the Ground: 
They keep the beſt in Gravelly or Sandy places. But theſe 
Nuts I am ſure will ycild no oyl as other Nurs will, that wax 
dry in the Shells with long keeping. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


39. Of preſerving Cheſtnuts all the Tear. 


After the Bread is drawn, diſperſe your Nuts thinly over 
the bottom of the Oven; by this means the moiſture being 
dry'd up, the Nuts will laſt all rhe Lear: It at any time you 


erceive them to relent, put them into your Oven again as 
ore. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. | 


40. Of preſerving Cherries all the Tear, to have 
| them at Chriſtmas. 


Take the faireſt Cherries you-can ger, (bur beſure ſee they 
be nor bruiſed,) and rub them wich a Linnen Cloath, and 
put them into a Barrel of Hay, and lay them in rariks, firſt 
kying Hay in the bottom, then Cherries, then Hay again, 
exc. And then ſtop them up > cloſe, that no Air come near 
them, and lay them under a Feather-bed, where one lyeth 
continually ; for the warmer they are, the better, yet let 
them come near. no Fire : And thus doing you may have 
; Cherries at any time of che Year. Sir Hugh Plat, ibidem. 


41. of 
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47. Of preſerving Roſes a long time good, 7 
Diller on; Jo that you may Diſtill Ae 
Michaelmas, and have as good yield - of the 
Water as at any aber time of the Tear. | 


In pulling of your Roſes, (tor Diſtilling) firſt divide all the x 
Blaſted Leaves, and then take the other freſh Leaves, and lay 
them abroad upon your Table, or Windows, with ſome 
clean Linnen under them; let them lye three or four Hours, 
or it they were dewey, until the dew be fully Vaniſhed : Put 
Roſe-leaves in great Stone Pots, having narrow mouths, and 
well Leaded within, (ſuch as the Gold Finers call their 
Hhokers, and ſerve to receive their Aqua-fortis, be the beſt 
ofall others that I know) and when they are well fill'd, ſtop 
their mouths with good Corks, either cover all over with 
Wax or melted Brimſtone; and then ſet your Pots in ſome 
cool place, and they will keep a long time good; and you 7 
may Diſtil them at your leaſure. | 

I have known Koſe Leaves kept well in Rundlets, that 

Have been firſt well ſeaſon'd with ſome hot Liquor and Roſe- £ 
leaves boyl'd together, and the ſame pirched over on the out- 
ſide, ſo as no Air might penetrate or pierce the Veſſel. Sir 
Hugh Plat, ibidem. 2 3 


42. Of preſerving Oifters good for ten or be 
twelve Days, Vi 


Some are of opinion, that if you Barrel them up whilſt 
they are new and quick at the Sea- ſide, putting ſome of the I. 
brackiſh Water where they are taken amongſt them, that 
ſo they will laſt many days des (gre. of diſſolving ſome Salt 
in freſh Water till ic be of the ſame ſtrength with the brackiſh 
water which contains ſome 18th or 2oth part of Salt; perad- 
venture it will not be amiſs to change your Brine now and 
then.) | | 

8 pile them up in ſmall Rundlets with the hollw parts 
of the Shells upward, caſting Salt among them in every Lay 
which they make. This is a good device to ſend them far 
into the Countrey, where they are dainty, and ſold by Tale. 
Sir Hugh Plat's Fewel-houſe of Art and Nature. 


3. 0 reſerving Oiſters for ſix Months ſweet 
y 42 good, and in their Natural Laſts. 


. . Open your Oiſters ; Take the Liquor of them, and mix 
therewith a reaſonable proportion of the beſt VVhitewine- 
Here WIL! Honable f | Vion: 


* 
* * 4” 
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Vinegar you can get, à little Salt, and ſome Pepper: Barrel 
the Fiſa up in a ſmall Cask. covering all the Oiſters in this 
Pickle ; and they will laſt a long time. This is an excellent 
means to convey Oiſters to dry Towns, or to carry them in 
lons Voyages. Sir Hugh Plat's Chiſet for Ladies and 
Gentlewomen, | | , 


Parag. 3. 


CHAP. IV. 


| Experiments and Obſervations 
LUDICROUS. 


HE enſuing Experiments, &c. are principally in- 

rended for diverſion; (tho perhaps ſome of them 

may not be aſtogerker void of Profit; and others 
Tuciferous,) tor all Men are Naturally inclin'd ro ſome kind 
of Recreation or other; and we do not in the leaſt doubt, 
but that the Omnipotent Creator of all things, doth allow 
Mirth, Recreatious, and all Moderate and Innocent Divertiſe- 
ments; tor refreſhments to our wearied Minds, as he doth 
ſleep for the refreſhment of our Bodies, and both are the 
berrer to diſpoſe us, for the Holy Exerciſes of Piety, and 
Vertue, VVe ſhall add no more by way of Proem, at preſent 
but proceed to our premiſed Experiments. 


1. Of an eaſy and pleaſant Experiment 70 Cut 
a Drinking glaſs in a Spiral Line like a Screw, 
from the brim to the foot, &c. 


Mofieur Le Febury faith you may begin the ſlit or cut, 
three ſeveral ways, as firſt applying a Red-hot Iron to the 
Glafs where you would begin the ſlit; or winde about the 
Glaſs two or three rows* of thred, dipt in Brimeſtone, if 
the Glaſs be ſtrong and chick, or elſe turning rhat part of 
the Glaſs where you would begin the flit'to the Flame of a 
Lamp or Candle, if it be thin Glaſs; and when it is well 
heated by any of the three precedent ways,throw ſome drops 
of cold VVater on it, (or touch it with a wer Sponge) which 
will cauſe a crack, the which when it is begun, you may 
continue at pleaſure ; and draw it where you pleaſe, with 


A&dliglited Match, blowing upon the coalle or lighted part of it 


v you go along, to heat the Glaſs, and then reiterating the 


cooling 


my 
> * 


* 1 
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cooling with Water as before, Le Feb. Chim. You may alſo 
perform this Experiment as follows, Take a piece of well dry'd 
Matchcord, liek it that it may have a good coal, then take a- 
Beer Bowl-glaſs, and hold the Match to the edge of the Glaſs 
have your Finger ready wet, and when the Glaſs is very hot 
clap your Finger to the place where it 1s hot, and ic will 
ſuddenly Crack a quarter of au Inch downwards; then keep 
the coal of the March at the like diſtance from the end 
of the Crack, and as it follows, ſo move your hand, and 
eut it Screw faſhion, otherwiſe it will not hold together; 
till you have cut it to the bottom, or if you pleaſe you may 
cut it like Waves. When you have done it, and it 
is cold, (as it will ſoon be) rake it by the foor and turn the 
rop downwards, and the Spiral cutting will open conſide- 
rable; then turn it up again, and you may drink a Glaſs 
of Beer in ir, and not ſhed a drop. Spor. and Paſt. The 
foregoing Experiment, the Honorable Eſq; Boy mentions ; 
for (ſaith he) there may be conſiderable motions in the ſides 
of a Glaſs whilſt it does not break in pieces as we may pro- 
bably gueſs by this, that, in Drinking-glafſes artifici ally cut 
by a Spirel Line, both I, and others, have often found by 
tryal, that, a Glaſs being dextrouſly inverted and ſhaken, 
ehe parts will vibrate up and down ſo manifeſtly, as ſome- 
times to lengthen the Glaſs, by my eſtimate a quarter of an 
Inch and more, and yet the Glaſs being ſer again upon his 
foot, it appear'd that it had not been hereby at all injured. 
Effect of Long. and unheed. Moti. Now we ſhall ſhew you that 
this Experiment is not only for diverſion, but for ſome uſe; 
far by this you may cut Chymical Glaſſes, when they are not 
tormed according to yaur deſire, and you would willingly 
rake ſome part of them away. 


2, A pleaſant Experiment to make Muſick, or 
| Play Tunes upon Drinking Glaſſes. 


If 2 fill a Drinking-glaſs with Water, (eſpecial'y one 
ſharp below, and wide above) and fillip upon the brim, (or 
ſtrike the brim with a Knitting - needle; atter emptying part 
of the Water, and ſo more and more, and ſtill try the Tone 
oy ſtriking the brim of the Glaſs; and you ſhall find the 

one w 


ill fall and be more Baſe, as the Glaſs is more empty. 


Sytva. Silvar, m_—_ 
By this Method any one that hath but ſmall Skill in Muſick, 


may divert himſelt and others by Playing Tunes upon Glaſſes, | 
8 putting more or leſs Water in the Glaſſes till you 
ave fitte 


the Notes, ſo as that they may aſcend gradually 
above each other, according to the Method of turning 
Wire bells: But you muſt obſerve what the compaſs ot vcur 
Tune 1s, or how many Notes there are from the higheſt 


t the loweſt; for you muſt have ſo many Glaſſes. 1 
3 them 


40 „ee 
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them as near as you can be all of a fize and ſhape.) Now 
to know the compaſs of any Tune that you ſee prickt, you 
muſt obſerve that every Line, and every Space is a Note: 
As you may obſerve by the 100 Fſalm Tune, if you look 
in any prickt Pſalm Book; for you will find it to be eight 
Notes in compaſs; and fo likewiſe is the Tune call'd Such 
command ore my Fate, of both which we will * you an In- 
ſtance of the Number and Notes: And firſt of the 100 Pſalm 
Tune : 


$5678 543:33345234:15434576 513542 
345. 


The Notes of Such command o're my Fate, 


 77533145644243234635777:5568844 4 
n 3313555424643:22335 
3777. ä 


a 
va wr 
A 


But as for the meaſure of time, he ought to underſtand 
Muſick well, that will pretend tobe a Critick at it. 
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3. An Experiment for Diverſion, pe rſorm d with 
the Beard of an Oat. 


Juglers will take the Beard of an Oat, which (if you obſerve 
well) you may ſee is wreathed at the. Bottom. and one 
ſmooth entire Straw at the top. They take only that pare 
that is wreathed, and cut off the other, leaving the Beard 
half a Fingers breadth, in length. Then they make a little 
croſs of a Quill, long ways, of that part of the Quill which 
hath the Pith, and croſs wayes of that part of the Quill 
without the Pith, the whole croſs being the breadch 
of a Finger high. Then they prick the bottom where the 
Pith is, and thereinto they put the Oaten-beard; leaving 
half of ir ſticking forth of the Quill: Then they take a little 
white Box of VVood, to delude the Spectators, as it ſome- 
thing in the Box did the Trick; in which with a Pin they 
make a little hole, enough to take the Beard, but not to ler the 
+» Croſs fink down, but to ſtick, then likewiſe by way of impo- 
ſture, they make a Queſtion z as, who is the faireſt VVoman in 
the Company? Or, who hath a Glove, or Card? And cauſe 
another to name divers Perſons; and upon every naming, 
they ſtick the croſs in the Box, having firſt put it rowards 
their Mouth, as if they charmed, and the croſs ſtirreth ncr 
bur when they come to the Perſon they would take, as they 
hold the croſs to their Mouth, they touch the Beard wich the 
tip of the Tongue, and wet it; and ſo ſtick the eros 2 85 the 
Gr | N, 


829 


— 


Box, and then you ſhall ſee it. turn finely and ſoftly, three 
or four turns, which is cauſed by untwining the Beard b 

the moiſture. You may ſee it more evidently if you ſtick 
the croſs between your Fingers, inſtead of the Box; Silv; 
Silvarion. The Beard of a Wild Oat, is a Body of a very 
curious Structure (faith the ingenious Dr. Hob, tho' to the 


Naked Eye it appear very flight, and inconſiderable, it being 
a ſmall Black or Brown Beard or Briſtle, which grows our 


Oat, the whole length of it when {pur in water, ſo that it 
may extend it felt to its full length 
a half, and for the moſt part ſomewhat ſhorter, but when 
the Grain is ripe, and very dry, which is uſually in the 
Months of Fuly, and Auguſt, this Beard is bent ſomewhat 
below the middle, namely about three fifths from the 
bottom of it, almoſt to a right Angle, and the under part of 
it is wreathed like a Wyth; the Subſtance ot it is very brittle 
when dry, and will very eaſily be broken from the Husk on 
which ic grows. If you take one of theſe Grains, and wet 
the Beard 1n water, you will preſently ſee the ſmall bended 
top to turn and move round, as if it were ſenſible, and by 
degrees if it be continued wet enough, the joint or knee will 
ſtreighren ir ſelf, and if ir be ſuffered to dry again, it will 
by degree; move another way, and at length bend 
again into its former poſture, xt | 

If it be viewed with an ordinary fingle Microſcope, it will 
appear like a ſmall wreathed Spring, with two Clefrs ; and 
it wet as betore, and then looked on with this Microſcope, 


of the fide of the inner Husk that our the Grain of a Wild 


it will appear to unwreath it ſelf, and by degrees to ſtraighterr 


its knee; and the two Clifrs will become ſtreight, and al- 
moſt on oppoſite ſides of the ſmall Cilindrical Body. | 
It ir be continued to be lockt on a little longer with a 
Microſcope, it will within a little while begin to wreath it 
felt again, and ſoon after return to its former pcſture, bending 
ir ſelf again near the middle into a kind of knee o 

Angle. 17 £537 | x 

| Th oddly conſtituted vegetable ſubſtance is firſt (that I 
have met with) taken notice of by Baptiſta Porta; in his 
Natural Magick, as a thing known to Children and ſuglers, 
and it has been call'd by ſome of theſe laſt named Perfons 

the better to cover their Cheat, the Leg of an inchanted 
Arabian Spider, or the Leg of an inchanted Egyptian Fly, 
aud has been uſed by them to make a ſmall Index, Croſs or 


the like, ro move round upon the wetting of it with a drop 


of Water, and muttring certain Words. Mjcrof. 
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a- Of making Water to aſcend Contrary to 
its Nature: 


Take a Baſon with a Pint of Water in it, or thereabouts 3 
then take an Earthen Pot or Juggs with a full belly; and 
lighr a piece of paper, and caſt itinto the Jugg flaming, then 
immediately turn the Mouth of the Jugg, or Pot downwards, 

and ſet it in the midft of the Baſon of Water, and it will draw 
up a good 2 of the Water, if it be not more then 
the Pot will contain, within the belly thereof. Arts Treaſe 
We will add another way by which it may be performed, 
and you may fee the VVater aſcend. Take a Beer Bowl- 
glaſs, and fill it half full of Water, then take a Baſon or 
VVooden Bowl, and put the VVater out of the Glaſs into 
it; vhen fer fire to a piece of white Paper, and throw it 
into the Water that is in the Bowl or Baſon; and 
ſuddenly, while the flame is in, cover it with the Glaſs, 
and you ſhall ſee the VVarer aſcend our of the Baſonup 

into the Glaſs, Spor. and Paſt; | 

You may alſo obſerve the ſame thing in Glaſs with a 
long flender Pipe, and a globuler head, viz. Such a Glaſs 
as we call a Thermometer; the Bolt-head of one of theſe 
being warmed pretty hot by the fire, or by means of a hor 
Linnen Cloath wrapt a bout it; and then open the end of 
the Pipe being immediatley immerſt in Water, you ſhall ſee it 


aſend up along the Pipe. By this method ſome adjuſt or 
ſer up your Water VVeather Glaſſes. 


5. An Experiment, to carry an Earthen Fugs 
or Pot, . jlicking to the Palm of your Hand. 


Take a piece of paper, and ſer ir one fire, and caſt i 
flaming into the Mouth of ne 4 ei 


gg or Pot, and preſently 
clap your Hand on the Mouth of the Por, not hollow, bur 


plain and * the Juzs will then adhere, to your Hand 
and you may thus carry him many Paces, ſticking to your 
Hand. Art. Treaſ. A 8 y AP 


6.0/7 making it Freeze by the fide of a great Fire, 


You. muſt note, this Experiment can't be rformed 
time of the Year; unleſs you have a conſervatory = Som, 
which its very probable might be preſerved . 


8 here in Engl 

as well as in the Southern parts of Spain; which * 
hotter Country, The . Spaniſh Nn Monardes, ſaith 
that they in Granada in Spain uſed to cep Snow all the Sum- 
mer in cold and dry places, for both myiſture and heat will 


diſſolye 
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diſſolve ir he faich alſalſothat they tread, and preſs it very hard 
together; and that they commonly lay it in their Cellars ; 
ſome affirm that if it be cover'd with Oaken-leaves it will be 
conſerved the longer from melting. Monardes faith that it 
uſed to be brought to the City Granada in Straw; in which 
(he faith) it will melt leſs than in any other things But to 
proceed to our Experiment, at ſuch times and places as Snow 

be had, he that would perform it muſt have in reatli- 
— a hand full of Salt in private. Then let him procure 
RV and a Pewter-pot or Baſon, a little VVater 
and a ſhort Stick, firſt let him pour a little VVater on the 
Stool, and upon it ler him fer the Pot or Baſcn, and put the 
Snow into it; and alſo the Salt, but that privately, and then =» 
he muſt keep the Pot ſteddy and fixt from moving with |} 
his Leſr Hand, and take the ſhorr Stick in his Right, and 
therewith Churn, or Mix the Salt and Snow well together; Ve 


and in a few Minutes, the Pot or Baſon will be Freezed; and fix 0 
ſo faſt to the Stool, that you can hardly pull him off, you 
may take the Pot or Baſon by the brims, and carry the Stool ſo 
about the Houſe : Nay, ſometimes the Bottom of:a Pewter 


pot hath been ſpoil'd by pulling from the Stool; and this uf 
from the Authors own Experience. 

It's not to be doubted that the ſame Experiment may be n 
effected with congealed VVater pulverized, and blended Pu 
with Sal. Commune, and a little Aquavitæ, which laſt inforces 


the Freezing very much. Its very likely Granado may ſupply 
the want of the other two Coagulated matters: Since that be 
proceeds from glacitaion. Ef. Nat. Exp. Rich. cabin. Foif. New. the 
from New. World V. P. 17. * oh 
7. Of Cleaving or Slitting thin pieces of Silver? Þ} ſpe 
as an old Groat, or the like. mu 
To flit, (-r divide tranſverſly into Flakes or Eeaves,) fo 9 0 
thin a piece of Metal as an old Groat which (ſaith the Honour- Ry 
able Etq ; BH) ſeems, not to exceed, if it ſo much as equal, th 
che rhickneſs of a Leaf of white paper, may be thought 5g 
if it be feaſible, to require ſome very ſubtle dividing Inſtru- 1 
ment, with an Edg finer than of a Raſor, and yet the "uy | Lia 
ot performing *this, by Phyſical means, is but an almeſt wh 


Ludicrous Experiment, which is eaſily thus made. Take three 
Pins and ſtick them in the form of a Triangle, at ſuch a the 
diſt:nce from each other, that the Groat may reſt upon the 
Heads of them, put upon this thin piece of metal, almoſt as * 
much finely powder'd Sulphur, as will convenfently lye on ho 
it, then kit dling the Sulphur take off the Groat, and throw- 
ing it hard agataſt the Hoor, the upper part, wich the radhe- Bol 
rairg remains of che Sulphur, will be parted from the lower; N 
which (lower) it the Coin were not very thin, will retain 

ics former thape, U.. Exp. Philoſe | ; 

0 
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8. Of Separating Wine from Water. 


Parag. 1. 


Take a Glaſs with a long Pipe and a Hole, head (like their 
common Therm cme ter) hi! the Eclthead in part wich 
Mater; take alfo another Glaſs, into which put Claret, and 
Water mingled, Reverſe the Firſt Glaſs, with the Bolt-head 
vpward, ſt-pping the orifice of the Pipe with your Finger; 
then immerſe the Mouth of it in the Liquor ot the ſecond 
Glaſs, and then remove your Finger; continue it in that 
peſture for a time, and it will unmingle the Water from the 
Wine : the Wine aſcend ing. and ſettling in the top of the 
upper Glaſs; and the Water deſcending and ſettling in the 
bottom of the lower Glaſs. The operation will be apparent 
to the Eye; for you may ſee the Wine, as it were, in a ſmall 
vein, aſcending through the Water, For cconvemency 
(becauſe the operation will require ſome ſmall time,) it 
were ne ceſſary to hang the upper Glaſs upon a Nail : But as 
ſoon as the re is gathered ſo much unmixcd and pure Water 
in the bottom of the lower Glaſs, as that the Orifice of the 
upper one is immerſt into it, the Motion ceaſeth. | 

Note that if the upper Glaſs be Wine and the lower Water 
there will follow no Motion at all. Or it the upper Glaſs be 
pure Hater, and the lower colour d Vater, & Contra, then there 
will follow no Motion neither. It hath been Experimented, 
that tho* the mixture of Wine and Water, in the lower Glaſs, 
be three parts Water, and but one Wine, yet it doth not dead 
the Motion, 

This ſeparation of Wine and Water; appeareth to be per- 
formed by weight, for it muſt be of Bed ies of different 
ſpecifick Gravities, or elſe it will not take effect; and you 
muſt obſerve the heavieſt Body muſt ever be in the upper 
Glaſs. But then Note, that the Water being made penſile, 
2nd there being a great weight of Water in the Bolt- head, 
ſuſtained by the ſmall cilinder, of Water in the Pipe, it is 
that which is the cauſe of the operation; for Water and Wire 
in one Glaſs, with long ſtanding will hardly Separate. 

This Experiment would be extended from mixtures of ſeveral 
Liquours (ſaith the Vicount Verulam) to ſimple Bodies, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral fimilar parts: It would therefore 
betryed with Brine or Salt-Mater, and Fr:ſh-W-zter, placing 
the Salt-Water, which is heavicſt) uppermoſt, ard oblcrve 
whether the Freſh will not come above it. It would alſo be 
tryed with Water Sugared, and pure Water, and fee ul ether 
the Water which cometh above will loſe its ſweetneſs. For 
which purpoſe it were convenient to have à little Cock in the 
Bolt-head. Silv. Sil var. 


N Q 9. Of 
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9. Of preparing a Liquour which ſhall boyl of it 
ſelf ; and that too, when it is attually cold. 
And alſo how io make it hot, and that without 
Fire. 


To perform this Experiment take Oyl of Vitriol, and put 
it into a Veſſel, and put to it groſsly pulverized SalArmoniack; 
this mixture will produce a cold Ebulition which will grow 
colder and eolder for a certain time. Then this actually and) 
conſderabely) cold mixture, being put into three or four 
times its own weight of Aqua Communis, that is actually cold, 
it will then immediatly, grow hot. Boyls Pho. | 

So likewiſe if you pouer, Aquafortis upon a convenient pro- 
portion of Sal Tartar, there will be at firſt a great Ebullition- 
preduced, and whilſt that continues, ſtore of Red and noi- 
tom Fumes will be elevated, but will not long out laſt the 
commorion of the, mixture whoſe active parts will in no len; 
time combine into a kind of Nitrous Salt. Lang. and unheeded 
moti. 


aca rn ñĩxĩx 


10. Of Writing one's Name or what you pleaſe 
on Paper, and then burning it; and after- 
wards reading it when the Paper is burnt. 


To perform this Experiment, Take a new clean Pen, thar 
was ncver written with, and dip it in your own Water as 
you do in Ink; then ſtrip up your Shirt Sleeve above your 
Wriſt, and upon your Arm Write your own Name, or any 
other Name, or make what mark you pleaſe, and then let 
it dry on your Skin, and nothing will be ſeen ; then put 
down your Sleeve, and button your Wriſt-band, c. (Do 
this privately, and ir will caufe admiration in ſome) then 
take a peice of White-paper, and Write the ſame thereon 

as yon Wrote on your Skin; with another Pen of black Ink; 
(Bur let it be writ as like the other as you can) then take 
the paper and burn it, and lay the Afhes on a Table or the 
like; and ſtriping your Sleeve rub the Aſhes hard with 
your Finger, where you had Written with your Water, 
then blow off the Aſhes, aud the Name or Mark, may be 
diſtinctly read on your Arm. Ricb. Cabi. After this method 
ou may (for diverſion,) pretend to tell Maids their Sweet- 
arts Names; which you muſt thus manage, when you have 
heard, cf ſome particular Perſon that keeps any Maid Com- 
pany pretty much; you muſt privately Write his Name oc- 
cord ng to the preceeding method upon your Arm; Then 
when you are in Company, you may to blind their Vie 
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Write ſeveral young Mens Names cn a piece of paper, and 
then burn it as before and ſave the Aſhes; then unbutton 
your Waſtcoat and Shirr-ſleeves and ſtrip up your Sleeve, 
and tell the Maid that if ſhe do but ub thoſe Aſhes upon 
your Arm, (pointing to the place whereabouts ſhe' ſhould 
rub them on) ſhe ſhall ſee her Sweer-hearts Name appear 
upon your Skin; the which, you — teil tlie Company, is 
performed, by means of an occult quallity in your Arm, and 
a conſpicuous Fricating operation of the Maids Hand. Thus 
you may make diverſion with ſeveral Laſſes at the ſame time; 
by having beforehand Written their Sweet-hearts Names 
privately, on diverſe parts or places of your Arm; but 
you muſt then beſure to remember which place is for each 
From the Principles of the preceding Experiment, the 
Honourable Eſq; Neil, undertook to teach a Perſon of Quality; 
an caſy way of ſending a Written Meſſage, without put- 
ting it into the power of the Eearer to betray it, which, 
faith he, I could eaſily have performed my {lt it the Meſſage 
were to be deliver d in a ſhort time, and not too far off, by 
Writting on his Back; or other convenient part of his Body. 
with a clean Pen, dipt in my own Urine (there being ſome 
Urines, with which I have found (to my words) that the Experi- 
ment would not ſucceed for it he that receives the Meſſage, 
rubs but a little of the black ſubſt:nce remaining after the 
paper is burnt, thoſe fable parts adhearing to rhoſe other 
of the Liquor, that lurk yet in the pores of the Skin, (whence 
if the Meſſenger went faſt, and very far, the Sweat would 
Probably difledge them) do denigrate all that is VVritten, 
and make it legible enough, ſometimes, as I have tryed, after 
many hours. Uſe. Nat Phyl-ſ. Now we are on this ſubiect 
of Writing in ſecret, we will add ſome pleaſant Experi- 
ments of this nature. 


11. Of Secret Writing by means of the Ink. 


Thus if a Man VVrite with Sal Armonizch diffolved in 
VV arer, the Letters will not appear legible, till the paper be 
held by the Fire. This others affirm to be true alſo in the 
juice of Onions, Lemons, with diverſe the like acid corroding 
moiſtures. But indeed the heat of the Fire only detects that, 
which 1a a little time had diſcloſed it ſelf, for ſuch is the 
Nature of thofe corroding moiſtures or acids, that they 
cannot be long good Secretaries. And on .the contrary 
choſe Letters that are VVricen with Alum diflolved, will not 
be diſcernable till the paper be dipt in Water. | 
Thoſe Letters that are VVriten with Virne Goats-Fat, of 
Milk, (ſome ſay) or any other glutinous moiſture, will 
not be legible till Duſt or Aſhes are ſcattered upon it, whe 
| 22 rs 
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are by adhering to thoſe places will diſcover the VVriting, 
This way is mentioned by Ovid, de Art Amand, | 


And it is thought that Attalus made uſe of this piece 
of Policy, to excite and encourage his Souldiers before he 


enzaged in Bartel with the Gauls, his Enemies, who were 
ſuperior ia Number. The ſtory runs thus, Attalus 
having appointed a day for Sacrifice, to the Gods for Sueceſs, 
as he pull'd out the Intrals of rhe Beaſts, he deſcribed upon 
them theſe Words Regis Vieria, which he had before 
Written backward in his Hand with ſome Gummy juice, and 
as the Intrals were turned up and down by the Prieſt to 
tnd out their fiznification, the Letters did by that means 
gather ſo much Duſt as to appear legible, by which men the Sol- 
dicrs were ſo ſtrangly heightned in their hopes and valour, 
that they got the Victory indeed. Secret and Swift Meſ. Cript 
P: te. 

Whereas ſome are for ſteeping the Sal Amoniack in Water, 
Mr. Leyb»rn in his plea with Profic, is for ſteeping the Pow- 
der in Vinegar, when you have Writ what yeu pleaſe (faith 
he) therewith upon white Paper, let it be through ary, 
and nothing will be diſcern'd, but hold the paper a little 
while againit the Fire, and you ſhall ſee all that was Written, 
as black as if it had been Written with Ink. If you Write 
with the juce of Lemon, it will do the ſame. Plea, with 
prof. | 

If you take Roach-Allum, and boyl (or diffolve it in fair 
Water) till it be very ſtrong; then Write the rewith upon 
Venice, or (what you pleaſe) thin Paper, ſo that when it is 
through dry, nothing will be ſcen: But take the Writing 
Paper, and draw 1c through a Baton of fair Water, till it be 
throughly wer, and then what you VVrite will appear as if 
it were VVritten with white upon the wet paper. Plea. with 
Prof. 


There is a Secret way of VVriting with the Tolk of a ra- 


Ez, diffaived in Fountain-water, the Letters of which be- 
ing throughly dry, the Confederares black the whole Paper 
with Ink, which being dried, the Ink falls trom the Letters 
firſt deſeribed when ſcraped gently with a Knife. Crypt. Catef. 
Schuus tells us, how we may VVrite Secret with 
two i ſeveral Iuks, the method is this, Mix a little common 
Ink with ſo much water, that little or nothing of blacknefs 
appear in it; with this VVrite your Secret intentions on 
clean Paper; when it is throughly dry, VVrite an ordinary 
Epiſtle with another Ink, (made of Gun-powder, beat and 
mixt with Rin- water,) upon the very Letters you deſcribed 
before, the laſt Ink will waſh off with a Sponge dipt in 
VVarer wh: rein Galls hath been boil'd which will alfo blacken 
the firſt 7 id, 85 
Letters VVritten with difioived Tragacanth and white- 
Lead will not be vifible until the writing be held * 
a * 
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the Sun, a Star, or Candle, (5c. and the Eye. Schatus affirms 
that a VVriting may be ſo contrived, that the Letters ſnall not 
be legible till the paper be burnt black, and the writen parts 
of it ſtill to remain white, which is performed by mixing 
Vinegar made of VVine, and the VYhire of an Egg, with 

uick-Silver or VVhite-Lead; and writing therewith, or 
with Gum, or any kind of Salt, c. Or with ſuch Liquours 
as render the Letters deſcribed incombuſtible. Ibid. 


12. Of making Writing Vaniſh, and appear again. 


— 
— — 
— — — 


—— — 


Take a Tub of Tartar burnt, which diſſolve in common 
water, and Filtrate it, and when you would make ule of it 
ſtrike ir over the VVriting, and it will ſuddenly Vaniſh, 
And then to recover ir again, Take an ounce of white Vitriol, 
diſſolve it in a pound of VVater, which filtrate, then ſtrike the 
Paper over with it; and preſently the Letters will appear as 
before. Lemer, Mod. Curio). 


— — 


— RT 


N 
| 
| 
| 
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13. Of Writing /o as it ſhall be Inviſible, and 
| afterwards make it appear. 


Take a quarter of a Pint of diftil'd Vinegar, which put 
into a vial, wherein muſt be half a grain of Litharge of Gold 
in fine Powder, ſtirring ic from time to time, four or five 
times an Hour: Then pound off what's clear into another 
vi] by inclinaticn, and throw away the Draggs, ſtopping 
the Bottle cloſe, and keep it againſt you would VVrite 
white,or the double Letter, with the following Ink, which you 
muſt hus make: Take Cork, as much as you pleate, burn 
it well, and when it flames no longer, put it into a Diſh, 
with a little Aquavite ; and cover your Diſh cloſe with a- 
nother,then pound it well, and make it up into a Paſte, which 
keep to uſe thus: Take ſame of this Cork burnt and pulveriz d, 
and diſſolve it in the VVater; put it to Cotton, like other 
Ink; with this laſt Ink you may VVrite any ching, upon or 
over what you have VVrit with the J itharge Ink, which was 
to write inviſile with; then to make a VVater wl ich will 
make the ſecond Ink vaniſh, and the firſt appear; Take Roſe- 
Water and Sorrel- water, of cach' an equal quantity, which 
put a viab and add to the quantity of a Fint of theſe Liquors two 
£ rains of unſlaked Lime, and one of orpine, both well beaten 
and mixt, ſtirring all from time to time, as the firſt was to be, 
take off the clear by inclination, after it hath ſtood fifteen 
or twenty Hours, throw off the Lees, and when you would 
me ke rhe ſecond Ink vaniſh, and the firſt appear, put one 

or two drops upon the Line, and with a little Cotton make. 
it un upon the place where ycur writing is, and it will ap- 
pear, Le Mer. Mod. curi. , . 
* * 14 01 
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14. Of Writingſo that it ſhall not be ſeen only 
in the Dark. 


This Experiment is performed with Phoſphorus ; but ycu 
muſt note there are two ſorts of Phoſphorus, viz. The Fluid 
and the Solid; the Fluid is ſuch, that if the Hands and Face 
be rub'd with it, and the party goes into a Dark place; 
the party will look as if he were all on Fire : And the Solid, 
tho* you can take it in your Hand, yet if you hold it long it 
will burn you; Wherefore it is kept in water, but rub a piece 
of this on paper it will fer it on fire; and if you Write with 
it on paper, nothing is ſeen ; but carry it into a Dark 
place and you may very plainly read it: And the Letters 
will look as if they were Flame, ard yet the paper ſhall not be 
burnt. This was very ſurprifmg till it grew common. Eſq; 
Hought Impor. of Trade and Huſban. | Po INS 
As for the uſe of Secret Writing, I think I need not 
menrion : For almoſt every one, hath one time or another 
occaſion to convey ſome ſecret, to their Friends or Relations, 
Which they would not willingly the World ſhould know. 
And then as for Diverſion, there may be a thouſand Fancies 
which may be Acted by it. . " 

Before I conclude with. Writing I ſhall here add a 
Secrer. 2 Wh. | 


15. Of Writing witbout Ink. 


I had, (faid the Honorable Eſq ; Boy!) not long ſince 
the Honour to be kyown to a very great Court Lady, who 
was much troubled, that having frequent occaſion to write 
Letters, ſhe could ſcarce handle a Pen wichour blacking her 
Fingers with Ink; I ſmilingly undertook to make her Write 
without Ink, which I my ſelf was formerly won't to do, by 
firſt preparing my paper with a Powder made of Copperas 
Nightly calcin'd upon a Fire-Shovel it grow friable;and Galls, 
and Gum-Arabick finely pulveriz'd,ard exquiſitely incorporat- 

ed with the*®Vitricl in a certain proportion ; which tho a few 
tryals better inform than Rules, (becauſe according to the 
goodneſs, and calcination of the Vitriol, the proportion 
of the other Ingredients muft ſometimes be varied,) yet to 
aſſiſt you in your firſt gueſſes, 1 fall tell you, that (for the 

moſt part) I uſed my ſelf three parts of calcined Vitriol, 
two parts of Galls,and one part of Gum-Arabick, and mixed 
them not, before I was ready to imploy them for this Powder 
deing wich a  Barcs-foer, or any other convenient thing, 

carefnlly rub'd into the paper, and the looſer Duſt ſtruck 
off, doch wirhout diſcolouring it, fo fill its pores with an 
rr . 1 Iaky 
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Inky mixture, that as ſoon as it is Written upon with a clean 
Pen, dipt in Water, Beer, or ſuch other Liquors, the Aque- 
ous part of the Liquor diſſolving the Vitriolate Salt, ard ad- 
hearing particles of the Galls, makes, a legible blackneſs 
immediately diſcover it ſelf on the paper: Uſe of Nt, 


Phyloſ. 
16, Of making new Writing Loot old 


Several times (ſaith the Honourable Eſq; Boy!) I hav? had 
occafion to make a word or two that was but newly Writ- 
ten, look as it it had been Written long before; I perform d 
it by lightly moiſtning the words I would have to look old, 
with Oyl of Tartar Per deliquiumallay'd with more or leſs fair 
VVater, according as I deſired the Ink ſhould appear more 
or leſs decay'd, which Experiment may be often uſeful in 
Manuſcripts, to kecp the recent inceclineations, or other 
Additions, from bcrraying themſelves, by their freſhneſs 
not to have been Written at the ſame time wich the reſt of 
the Manuſcripr, ibid. 


17. Of making Ice in Summer. 


To perform this Experiment, take a large Stone- bottle that 
will hold three quarts yur into it two grains of refined Salty 
Peter, half a grain vi Flrence Orris; and fill it up with 
boyling water, and ſtop it cloſe, and immediately ler ir 
down into a dcep VVell, leaving it two or three Hours; 
then take out the Bottle, and break it to get out the Ice, 
which will be very hard, and as good as the Natural. This 
Experiment will be of uſe to the 6th of this Chap. and alſo ta 
Con Wine in the Summer, which may alſo be refrigeraced by 
diſſolving about a pound of Nitre in a Bucket of VVater;and 
into _ put the Bottles of VVine to Cool. Le mer. Mod, 
Curioſ. | 


18. Of Hanging a Pail of Water por a walk- 
ing Stick or Staff, which ſhall be only laid upon 
a Stool or Table, and the Pail ſhall have no- 
thing under him to ſupport bim. 


To perform this Experiment, take a ſhort Staff or Stick and 
2 it a pretty way on a Table or Stool (ſo that it roul not 
eff) and let the other end Hang over the Table, then take 
a Paiiof VVater, and Hang the Bail on the Staff, and there 
ftiy it till you have fitted another ſhort ſtiff Stick, which 
- mult be placed yery tight between che bottom of the Pail, 
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and the Staff the Bail is put over: This ſhort Staff being 
thus placed very ſtiT and tight, a little without the Bail trom 
the Table- ward, down againſt the infide of the bottom, 
nat far from the middle. And then you ſhall ſee the Pail 
of VVater Hang from the ground upon the long Staves end 
which lyes on the Table, without Falling: Which ſeems very 
ſtrange, but this is ſomething dificulr at firſt, till you hit 
it juſt in the ceater of Gravity: yet I have often done it, 
ſaid Mr. White in's Rich Cab. | | | 

This Author hath Hang'd a Pail of water thus on a ſtick 
about a Foot and halt long. You may win a wager f ſuch 


as never ſaw it done) by this, and alſo by the two following 
Experiments, the firſt of which is. 


19. Of making two Knives ( with a ſhort Stick) 
to Hang upon the Brim of a Glaſs withoat 
falling. | 


This Experiment is thus performed; Take a little Stick 
about four or five Inches long at the moſt, ir may ſomething 
reſemble the ſhape of a Butchers Scuer;and then get two Knives 
pretty near of an equal Gravity and length; and ſtick in the 
Points of them towards the bigger end of the Stick, with the 

flat of each Knife parallel to the grain of the wood; and in 
ſuch a poſition that each Knife may make an accute Angle with 
the Stick; and alſo that the Knives may form an accute 
Angle betwixt themſelves, if that your Knives be not too 
Short, aid your Glafs too bigg; for you muſt note that the 
Knives muſt beſtride the Glaſs as they hang: For the nearer 
you can bring them to the Glaſs, the faſter they will hang: 
But you muſt not let the Hafrs touch the Glaſs: Vour Knives 
being thus adapted; and the ſmall end of the ſtick put upon 
the Brim ct aGlaſs of VVine or Beer, you may venture to take 
the Glaſs up and drink, and they will not fall off. Rich 
Cabin. This I have (alfo) often done my ſelf. 


20. Of filling a Glaſs Brim. full of Liquor, and 
Aflbeftoar de putting many pieces of Money into it. 


This Experiment may be thus pur ia Practice, Take a pretty 
broad-brim'd Drinking-Glafs, (the broader the better) and 
ſet him wt ere he may ſtand very ſteady, and then carefully 
fil him with cither VVarer,V Vine, Beer, or any other Liquor; 
and in filing him beſure to be cautious that you do not wet 
the Brim; to prevent which, you may fill him almoſt full 

with a Fupnel, and then fill him up to the brim with a ſpoon: 
But you muſt abſtrye chat he ſtands Level, 2s well as ſteady, 
tat he be uot 4ull at ang part of the Brim helore the other. 
1 = ; + Yvheq. 
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When you have according to theſe directions fill'd him ſo 
full that it ſeems to be ready to run over; you may then 


Challenge to lay a Wager with any Man; that you will 2 
0 


put in ten ſhillings iuto the Glaſs before ir runs over: 
perform which, you muſt let the pieces of Money drop in 
very gently; the Author hath by holding each ſhilling,in a pair 
of pincer-taſhion'd Nut-crackers, till he had put them a little 
way into the Water, and then let them drop; by this means 
a Glaſs which was brim-full before, contained above 
twenty ſhillings before it ran over. 


21. Of putting a Candle under Water, and it 
ſhall not go qut; or a Handkerchief, and not 
be wer, * 15 


Take a Cup or Glaſs, not too ſmall, the Mouth ought 
to be larger then the bottom (ſomething) croſs the Mouth 
fit in a little Stick, on the Stick faſten a bit of Candle: Then 
carefully depreſs the Glaſs into the Water, fo that the Brim 
all round touch the Water at the ſame time, you ſhall ſee the 
Candle burning in the Glaſs after it's under Water, and you 
may ſo take it out burning again, if you do it caretully and 
ſoftely and in due time. A Handkerchief may by this method 
be put under Water and not wet, if it be thruſt cloſe together 
at the bottom of the Glaſs or Cup. 


22. Of a Way how a Man may ſafely put his 


Finger or Hand into melted Lead, without any 


Danger of burning. 


Take cf Quick ſil ver one ounce, Bole-Armmiach of the beſt two 
ounces, Camphire half an ounce, common Aquavite two 
ounces ; firſt beat, and then mingle all theſe well together 
with a Peſtile in a Brazen- Mortar; then annoint your Hands 
all over throughly well with this Oyntment, and beſure that 
your are clean without Itch or Scab. I did ſee a Dutchman 
call'd Hance, a pretty nunble Chymiſt, who after he had ſer 
ſome Lead on the fire in a melting Por, (till it became 

- blewiſh and exceeding hot,) he ſtirr'd the fame firſt with his 
Finger up and down, pretending to ſee whether it were not 
too hot to endure in the Palm of his Hand; and afterwards 
telling his fellow that it was of a Good remper, he cauſed 
him to pour the ſame out(being ſome half a pound in weight) 
into the Palm of his Hand, (firſt prepar'd as before,) and pre- 
ſently he pour'd it into his other Hand, and fo out of one 
Hand into his other, ſive or fix times together; till in the end 
he threw the ſame cold upon the Ground. | N 

This he did for a Pot of Beer in a Garden in 2 
5 20 72 75 about 
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about ten or twelve Years fince (ſays my Author; his Bood 
was publiſhed in 1694.) In the preſence of my ſelf and 
divers others, at which time 1 Wrote the Receipt, even as 
f did both ſec him make it, and uſe it my ſelf, disburſin; the 
Charge both of the Beer and the Ingredients. Sir Hugh Plat's 
Jewel Houſe of Art and Nature, | 


23. Of holding a Hot Iorn-bar in ones Hand with- 
out burning the Fleſh 


Dip your Hand in melted Glew, (but take heed the Glew 
be not too hot,) and preſently ſtrew the Powder of Horn 
burnt to Aſhes upon the Glew ; then dip your Hand again in 
the Glew, and ſtrew more of the ſaid Powder thereon, 
Note, that the thicker your Bar is, the thicker Cruft you 
muſt make upon your Hand. 

This I learnt of an old and Skilful Man, that yer liveth, 
who aſſur d me that he had often made tryal thereof. Sir 
Hugh Plat, ibid. 

Que. If this be not a good device to defend Mantle- trees, 

and (other peices of Timber that ſtand near the Fire) from 
burning. Take an equal portion of Fiſn-Glew and Allom, mingle 
them well together, the Glew being firſt diſſolbed in Wine- 
Vinegar; then parget over whatſoever thou wilt with this 
compoſition, and throw the ſame into the Fire, and it ſhall 
not burn. This out of the ſecrets of ¶icherus. 110. See 
Cardan de Rerum Varietate. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. 


24. Of Engraving Arms, Paſies, or other De: 
vices, upon an Egg. 


Dip an Egg in melted Suet, thus: The Suet being melted 
d pretty warm, hold the Egg between your Thumb and 
ore-Finger, and quickly dip one end therein, and hold ir 
9 Hand till it be cold, and then dip tin the other end 
In che ſame manner, that it be thinly cover'd all over ; then 
take a little Bodkin, or Needle, and Work or Grave, in 
the Suet what Letters, or Portraitures you pleaſe, taking away 
the Suet clean, and leaving the Shell bare at the bottom of 
your Work; Then lay the Egg thus Engraved in good VVine- 
Vinegar (or ſtrong Alliger, in a Glaſs or Stone Veſſel,) for 
ſome ſix or eight Hours, more or leſs, accord ing to the 
ſtrengrh atd ſharpneſs of the Vinegar ; then take out che Egg, 
d (in water that is Blood warm) diflolue the Suet from the 
| Ez ; then lay the Egg to cool, and the VVork will appear 
to be Graven in the ſhell, of a Ruſſet colour; ofe/n proved 
And if the 151 lie long enough in the Vinegar, after it is 
fo Engraven and cover d with Suet as before,) the Letters % 
e e en Sp 
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Work will appear upon the Ezg it ſelf being hard boyl'd, 
and ſo it may be ferv'd up at the Table: Or it you care not 
to loſe the Meat, you may pick our the ſame when the Shell 


is through Graved, and ſo you ſhall haye a ſtrange piece of 
Work perform'd. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid, 1 


25. Of an appearance of ſtrange Forms in 
to a Glaſs. 


Giinde an Angel weight of fine Leaf Gold, (with two 
ounces of Sal Armoniack_) upon a Marble, till you can ſcarcely 
diſcern any Gold; then take two parting Glaſſes, contain- 
ing a Pint each; 1nthe one pur the ground Gold with four 
ounces of good Strong - water, and in the other Glaſs put 
"Four ounces of Mercury with cizht outices of Aquafortis; 
fer both theſe Glaſſes in warm Aſhes upon ſome Furnace, 
till both the Bodies be diſſolvedʒthen take a Glaſs of a Quart, 
and whilſt the Subſtances (being diſſoly'd) are yet warm, pour 
the ſame into your Quart Git, bur firſt you muſt pur in 
your Strong- water wherein the 5 was diflolvd, (I 
write according to the practice which I did ſee) and then pour 
the other Water upon that, and preſently you ſhall ſee an 
extream thick Blackneſs, which a Dutch Alchymiſt and pra- 
Riſer of Phyſick that dy d of the laſt Years Plague (upon the 
Diſcovery thereof) would maintain to be that nigrum nigro 
nigrius, ſo much ſpoken of amangſt the Philoſophers. And 
after a while when the Water began to clear, then he rerm'd 
ir Coelum Chriſtalinum ; after that did appear a continual 
rifing and falling as it were of flakes of Snow, which continu'd 
certain Hours, and then as it were a Hill cover'd with Pearl, 
and that he call'd Sepulchrum Maſic. All which compoſition 
having ſtood one Night, there appear'd divers Spires like 
Blades of Corn or Graſs (but of a Whitiſh colour) in the 
bottom of the Glaſs. 28 

There is a like Work to be perform d in Silver; whereby 
Ihæve ſeen ſeveral forms and ſhapes ot things ſometimes to 
ſpring up ſuddainly, and ſometimes in a Night or owt, 
the ſame ſometimes repreſenting Trees Shrubs, Hedges, 
and Flowers, and divers other Shapes; and notwithſtand- 
ing many practices to find out the Reaſon of the Differences 
of theſe Formes, I could never yet make any one Form twice, 
but nature would play fo infinitely, and at her own pleaſure 
herein, that tho* I did obſerve a juſt proportion of all the 
Ingredients of this Magiſtery, yet (becaufe ſhe found ſ-me 
difference of poiſe, when ſhe wcigh'd them in her own Bal- 
| ance) I had always a ſeveral and differing Form from the 
| aft which I made. Sir Agb. Plat, ibid. EEO SS 
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26. Of making an Egg 10 ſtand on one End. 


This may be done (to win a Wager) by ſetting the Egg 
in Salt. But this may be done more artificially, thus: Hold an 
Egg in your right Hand, and with your Fiſt give three or 
four ſtrong Blows upon your left Arm ; or uſe any other de- 
vice by agitation or ſnaki g, till ycu have broken the Tolk, 
and ſo made the VVhice ro mingle confuſedly with it, and 
then it will preſently ſtand upon the broad end on an even 
Table. Ir ſhould ſeem, (that before the breaking of the 
Yolk) that the Tolk did hang playing or tottering within the 
VVhite, whereby the Egg could not be made to ſtand ſpeedily 
without this device. And yet I have heard a Gentleman(whom 
I dare believe in a greater matter than this,) affirm, thar he 
Has divers times cauſed an Egg to ſtand alone, by poizing 
it to and fro between his Hands, till in the end it ſtood up- 
right without any cther help. But the firſt is the readier 
way. Sir Hugb Plat, ibid. 
Add to this, that I remember ro have ſomewhere Read 
a Story of Chriſt. Columbus; who, (after he had diſcover'd 
America, or the New VVorld,) being in company with ſome 
conceired Fellows, that ſlighted his diſcovery, as a thing of 
ſmall moment, and no more than another might have done 
as welf as he; (to convince them, in ſome meaſure, of their 
Folly,) took an Egg, and asked them which of them could 
make him ſtand alone on his little end; which when they 
had rry'd (and were not able) to perform; he took the 
Exp, and gently bruifing the little end with the Edge or 
Back of a Knife, he preſently made it to ſtand alone on 
that End; ſaying to the Company, There; now, I ſuppoſe 
you can do this too; now you have ſeen it done. 


27. Of making a conceited Drinking glaſs, 
wherein many ſorts of Fiſh will ſcem to ſwim 
up and down. £2 


Itthe midſt of a Good large Drinking-glafs, and of a bole 
faſhion, let a ſnort Pillar of Glaſs ariſe, upon which a round 
Ball or Globe of Glaſs muſt be placed; upon which Ball 
there muſt be divers ſorts of ſmall Fiſhes well Drawn and 
Limned : Then fill the Glaſs either with VVater, or with 
VVhite or Rheniſh VVine, and the leaſt motion that can hap- 

n either to the VVine or VVarter, will make the Fifhes ſeem 
to play up and down in the Glaſs. Sir Hugh Plat, ibid. 

28. Of putting ſeveral ſorts of Liquor in ibe 
ſame Glaſs, without mixing. 

Take a Beer-Glaſs of 6 or 8 Inches in height, and being 
of an equal bigneſs from rhe bottom to the top; then pour 
therein ſome fair VVater, an Inch or two in height, 1 
whic 
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which lay a round Trencher that is almoſt as big as the in 


fide of the Glaſs ; then (out of a long Spouted Glaſs or Pot,) 
pour gently ſome Milk upon the Trencher, and after that 
ſome Rochel or Connyack VVhite-wine, and then ſome 
Gaſcoign Claret-wine, and after Sack; and fo you ſhall have 
each Liquor or VVine to float upon the other, without 
mingling together, becauſe the fall thereof is Broken by 
means of the gentle pouring upon the Trencher. 

Some affirm, that the ſame may be perform'd with a 
round piece of Bread. But you muſt always have a ſpecial 
care, that the heavieſt Liquor be pour'd in firſt, and fo 
proceeding from heavier to lighter, ſo as the lighteſt be uaper- 
moſt ; (otherwiſe they will mingle) for every thing defires 
to be in irs Natural place, according to its ſpecifick Gravity. 
Sir Hugh Plat, ibid, 


29.0f making a Candle ſeem to hang in the Air, 


This will make a ſtrange Show to the Beholders that know 
not the conceit : It is done in this manner: Let a fine Vir- 
ginal-wire be convey'd into the midſt of the Wick of the 
Candle, and left of a convenient length above the Candle, 
whereby to faſten it to the Cieling of the Room; and it 
the Room be any thing high pitch 


not melt the VVire. Sir Hugh Plat's Cloſet for Ladies and 
Gentlewomen. 


30. Of tinging all the Things in a Room of a 
Green, Azure, Crimſon, or any other 
Light Colour. 


I remember the admirable Kircher has a paraſtatical Ex- 
periment 2 he calls it) of Gloſſing the inſide ot a Chamber, 
and all the Things [as well Furniture asperſons] contaia' d 
therein, with a pleaſant diſguiſe of Graſs Green, Azure, 
Crimſon, or any other Light Colour; [for Black cannot 
conſiſt in any Liquor, without ſo much Denſity, as muſt 


terminate the Light: ] And this he performs on y by dif- -. 


poſing a capacious vial of Glaſs | filld with the Tincture of 
Verdegreaſe, Lignum Nephriticum, or Vermilion, gyc. In ſome 
Aperture of the Window, reſpecting the incident Beams 
of the Sun. Kircher's Magn. Lucis, & Umbra, lib. 10. part 
2. Mcgie, Paraſtatice Experiment 5. 


31. Of making Water to hoil and run over the 
Top of a Glaſs. 


| Tho'I have ſometimes unſucceſſully try d this Experi- 
ment; yet becauſe ſeveral good Authors nave aſſerted it as 
real matter of fact, [and becauſe my failing herein might 
be for want of a- due underſtanding of ſome circumſtances 
of it,] I ſhall here ſer it don in their own words. Fuſh 


d, it will be hardly diſ—- 
cern'd; and tho'che Flame conſume the Tallow, yet it will 


— 
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. Firſt Mr, White [in his Rich Cabinet, ] ſays; take a Glaſs 
near full of Water, and ſetting one Hand upou the Foot 
thereof, hold ir faſt, and turn ſlightly one of your Fingers 
of your other Hand upon the Brim or Edge of the Glaſs; 

ving before privately wet your Finger, and ſo paſſing 
oftly on with your Finger in preſſing a little, the Water 
will ſeem to boyl and leap over the Glaſs by Drops. But I 
| = not ſo much inſiſt on this Author, as on thoſe that fol- 


ww. 

Secondly, The Lord Verulam, (in his Sylva Sylvarum 
Experiment 9.) ſays; Take a Glaſs and put Water therein, 
and wet your Finger, and draw it round the Lip of the Glals, 
and preſſing it jomewhat hard; and after you have drawn, 
ic ſome tew times about, it will make the VVater frisk and 
ſprinkle up in a fine Dew; For the preſſure of the Finger 
further'd by the VVerting, | becauſe it ſticketh ſo much the 
better to the Lip of the Glaſs, } after ſome continuance, 
putteth all the ſmall parts of the Glaſs into work, ſo that 
they ſtrike the VVarers Sharply ; from which percufſion 
that ſprinkling cometh. 

Thirdly, the Honourable Robert Boyl Eſq; [in his Languid 
and unhceded Atim) ſays; an Inſtance of the great Effect 
of Languid and unheeded Motion, is afforded,by the known, 
Experiment of paſſing one's wetted Finger upon the Orifice 
of a Drinking-Glaſs almoſt fill'd with water. For tho' the 
Eye does not immediately diſcern any motion, that | by. 

reaſon of the preſſure ofthe Finger] is made by one part of 
the Glaſs upon another; yer, that a Vibrating motion is 
thereby produc'd, may be argu'd, by the dancing of the 
Vater; eſpecially chart which is cemiguons to th e preſt ſides 
of the Glaſs, by which 'tis often times ſo agitated, that 
numerous Drops are made to leap quite over, and others are 
toſſed up to a gocd bñisht into the Air. 5 

Fourthly; To wh:t has been ſaid, I ſhall only add, That 1 
kno . ne or two credible berſons, who affirm to me, that they 
have often pert. rm'd this Experiment. 


32. Of makine the Flame of a Candle to be four 
or five times bigger than ordinary, and to ap- 
pear in a Glebular Figure, and not in a 

Pyramid as commonly. 


Take a ſmall iax-Candle,and put it in a Socket of Brafs or 
Iren; then ter it upright in a Porringer tull of Spirit of Wine, 
heated; then ſer both the Candle, and Spirit of Wine, on 
fire; and you ſhall ſee the Flame of the Candle open it felt; 
and become four or five times bigger than otherwiſe it would 
have been, and appear in the form of a Globe, and not, Cas 
is uſual] of a Pyramid. You fhall fee alſo, that the inward 
Flaine ot the Candle keepeth Colour, and doth not wax =_ 

W 


Whit bleu towards the Colour of the outward Flame of the 
Spirit of Wine. Ld. Bacon s Sylva Sylvarum. Experiment. 31. 


33. Of burning Aqua Vitæ in. the Hand, without 
| hurting the Hand. 


We ſee [ſays my Author] that if the Palm of the Hand be 
anoiared thick with Whites of Eggs, and then Aquavitæ be 
poured upon ir, and enflamed; yet one may endure the 


Flame a pretty while. Ld. Bacon's Sylva Sylvarum, Experi- 
ment. 860. 


34. Of putting an Egg into a Vial. 


Mr. Hill (in his Natural and Artificial concluſions ] tells us, 
that if you ſteep an Egg two days and two nights in Vinegar, 
and then roll it fottly on a Table, it will ſtrerch as VVax ; 

and ſo you may put it ina Vial, or draw it through a Rin 

And the Hnorable Eſq; Bl Cin his uſefulneſs of Natural 

Phyloſophy] faith, I have ſometimes ¶ for curioſity ſake] taken 

an Egg, and ſteept it in ſtrong Vinegar, for ſome days, and 

then raking it out; the Shell was ſo eaten away, that the Egg 
could be ſqueez d into unuſual forms; but the Skin which in- 
volves the VVhite, continuèd altogether unfretted. | 


35. Of making Water, Flower, or Sand to aſcend: 


It is a common Experiment. Take a Pot, | or better 
Glaſs, becauſe therein you may ſee the Motion, | and ſet a 
lighred Candle in the bottom of a Baſon of VVater; and 
rurn the Mouth of the Por, or Glaſs, over the Candle, and 
it will make the VVater riſe. And it proceedeth thus. The 
Flame of the Candle, as ſoon as it is cover'd, [being ſuf- 
focated by the cloſe Air] leſſeneth by little and little; during 
which time, there is ſome little Aſcending of Water, but not 
much + Burupon the Inſtant of the Candles going our, there 
is a ſuddain Riſe of a great deal of Water. | 

The ſame effect is obſerv'd, if inſtead of water, you put 
Flower, or Sand into the Baſon. I have ſometimes ſeen the 
Glaſs, being held by the Hand, has lifted up the Baſon and 
all: That Experiment when the Baſon was lifted up, was 


made with Oyle, and not with Water. Ld. Bacon's Sylva 
Sylvarum. 


36. Of Charming of Serpents. 

What we have here ſaid (ſays my Author) concerning the 
Magick of Harmonious De i boch ci rhe Tarantula 
it ſelf, and thoſe unhappy Men, whom its faſciuating Venom 
hath Tarantuliz d,] as it dothwholy take off the Incredibility 
of thoſe Relations, which ſome Natural Magicians have ſer 
down, of the Incantation Cor charming Jof Serpents, by a Wand 
of the Cirnus, or Dog Tree: So doth it alſo give us no obſcure 
Light into the Dark cauſe of the effect, which among the 


Ignorant and Superſticious hath ever paſied for meerly par- 
ious 
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ſtigious and diabolical. For, it being certain, that all Ser- 
pents, ate moſt highly offended with the ſmell, and influx 
of thoſe inviſible Emanations proceeding from the Cornus, 
by reaſon of ſome gteat diſproportion or incompoſſibility, 
berwixr thoſe ſubtle Effluvia's, and the temperament of the 
vital, and Spiritual ſubſtance of Serpents: Inſomuch, that 
in - a moment they become ſtrongly intoxicated thereby. 
Why ſhould it ſeem impoſſible, that he, who underſtands 
this invincible enmity, and how to manage a Ward cr Rod 
of the Cornus with cunning and dexterity; having firſt in- 
roxicated a Serpent by the touch thereof, ſhould, during 
thar fir, make him obſerve and readily conform to all the 
various morions of the Wand ? So as that the unlearned 
Spectators perceiving the Serpent to approach the Enchant- 
ter, as he moves the Wand nearer to himſelf; to retreat 
from him, ashe puts the Wand from him; to turn round ; 
to dance, as that is waved too and fro; and lie ſtill, as in 
2 Trance, when that is held ſtill over him; and all this 
while knowing nothing, that the ſimple vertue of the Wand 
is the cauſe of all thoſe mimical Motions and Geſtures of the 
Serpent: They are eaſily deluded into a belief, that the 
whole Scene is ſupernatural, and the main Energy radicated 
1a thoſe Words, or Charms, which the Impoſtor, wich great 
ceremony and gravity of aſpect, mutters forth, the better 
to diſguiſe his Legerdemain, and diſſemble Nature in the col- 
lour of a Miracle. Dr. Charleton's Phyſiologia. 


37. Of an Experiment to Spit three Capons upon one Spit at one 
time, and to have an equal Fire to each of them, and yet one to 
be quite Raw, another well Bol d, and the third we Roaſted. 


F have heard, that this conceit was perform'd (by a Noble 
Man's Cook) upon a Wager ; and thus he did it. To tend the 
the firſt Capon, he had a Boy that continually pour'd cold 
Water onthe ſame, and fo kept it Raw. 7 | 

To the ſecond, he had another like Attendant, to pour 
Ccontinually) ſcalding Water upon; and that was well Boyl'd. 

And the third he rended himſelf, Baſting it with Butter; 
and that was throughly Roaſted ; and fo won the Wager. 
Mr. White's Rich Cabinet. 

We could add more Experiments; but, for reaſons for- 
merly mention d, we muſt (ar this time) here make. 


AN END. 
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